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WITH 
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AN. 

ADDRESS 

To the Right Honourablz 

Philip Dormer Stanhope, 

EARL OF 

CHESTERFIELD. 



MY LORD, 

-"W T is not from an affedtatiqn of novelty, 
I 'nor yec entirely from an averfion to the 
^^ word, DidicatiGH, (thoiigli I confcfs from 
the fliarneful proftitution of it I have long 
held it in contempr) that I have ventured to 
alter the form which cuilom has prefcribed 
A 2 • oa 
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on thefe occafions ; but merely from a re- 
gard to propriety. As I do not confider this 
in it*s eflential parts to be of the nature of 
dedications, as I have none of their ufual 
ends in view, neither have I obfervcd any of 
the ufual forms. I have afked no permiflion 
to prefix your Lordlhip's name ; I have pre- 
pared no gilded book with Turky cover to 
be prefente^ with one hand, whilft the other 
is held open to receive the fordid wages of 
adulation : I (hall not pretend to (ketch out 
your charadler, which I confefs is far above 
my abilities; I have no thoughts of doing you 
honour, which in me would be the height 
of prefumption ; I have no expeftation of 
deriving any to my(elf from prefixing your 
name, fince the fcandalous abuies of a cu(^ 
torn, or'ginally well founded, have put an 
-^nd " to all fuch power, even in names of 
Jijgheft merit. 

My Lord, as a (libjedt of Gieat Britain, . 
I claim a privilege to addre(s You, as a pa- 
triot, upon a point which concerns the pub- 
lic good. Nor is it in my own name only 
I prcfume to claim this privilege •, it is, my 

Lord, 
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Lord, in the name of the moil aiigufl Ixxly 
in the world, the people of Great Britain. 

In their name I have a right to addrefs 
you to patronize and encourage a fchemc, 
peculiarly calculated to promote their honour 
and intereft. And that you are the proper 
perfon to be addrefled to on fuch an occa- 
iion, will be confirmed by the general voice 
of the nation. To prove this, it is only 
neceflary to mention what the fcheme is : 
A dejigtt to revive the long loft art of oratory^ 
and to correHj a/certain^ and fix the Englijb 
language. Let the queftions then be alked, 
Who is the fitteft to prefide over fuch an 
undertaking ? Who is the beft qualified to 
promote it, "and to enfure it*s fuccefs ? I am 
much deceived if there would be a moment's 
hefitation, andif the name of Chesterfield 
would not inftantly be pronounced by every 
one, who is a judge of the fubjedt. 

Tlie utility of the defign to the public in 
general is the fubjedt of the following ef- 
figy -, how far your Lordfliip is particularly 

A 3 concerned 
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concerned in it, more immediately belongs 
to this addrefr. 

Upon a fimilar occafion, Doftor Swiff 
made ufe of the following words to the 
Lord Treafurer Oxford. * My Lord, as dif- 

* interefted as you appear to the world, I 

* am .convinced, that no man is more in 

* the power of a prevailing favourite paflion 
^ than yourfelf ; I mean, the defire of true 

* and lafting honour, which you have borne 

* along with you through every ftage of yoiur 

* life : and I muft believe, that the defire of 
^ fame liath been no inconfiderable motive 

* to quicken you in the purfuit of thofe 

* adtions which will beft deferve it. But, at 

* the fame time, I muft be (6 plain as to 

* tell your Lordfhip, that if you will not 

* take fome care to fettle our language, and 

* put it into a ftate of continuance, I can not 

* promife that your memory (hall be pre- 

* ferved above an hundred years, farther 

* than by imperfed tradition.' 

The application of the above pafTage need 
not be pointed out by me. I (hall only fay,. 

that 
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The many important fervices you did that 
country during your too ihort adminiftration ; 
the noble defigns you had planned to put 
an end to their calamities, and to raife them 
CO that flourifhing condition which feems ta 
have been intended for them by bounteous 
nature, had Providence permitted your re- 
turn to that government ; as they are deep- 
ly engraved on the hearts of all well-wi(hers 
to Ireland, fb ought they to be handed 
down in their proper luftre to pofterity. 
If they were fo difplayed, who knows but 
feme future governor^ by feeing the means^ 
might be infpired with the inclination of 
making a whole people happy ? Who knows 
but Ibme future politician might be con- 
vinced, that nothing could contribute more 
to the ftrength and power of England, than 
l«e flourifhing ftate of Ireland? 

Anniongft the xpany points calculated by 
your Lordftiip for the advantage of that 
country, there was none which feemed 
to promife fo highly, or to bid fo fair for 
raifmg it at once to a confpicuous point 

of 
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of view, as your propofal publickly made 
to the provoft and fellows of the univcrfity^ 
for the endowment of proper leAures and 
exercifcs in the art of reading and fpeaking 
Englilhi But this dcfign, amongft many 
others, fell to the ground foon after youff 
departure, though had the prayers of the 
nation (or your return taken place, it muft 
infallibly have been eftablilhed. 

I own, my Lord, that this propofal, and 
the unexpedted honour you did me,^in 
mentioniifig my name, as one who might 
be ufeful on (uch an occafion, firft made 
me think a fcheme prafticable, which- had 
long before taken pofleflion of me in idea. 
So great an authority at once convinced me 
that the defign was right : and the opinion of 
ibdifcerning a judge made me have ibme 
confidence in my own abilities^ . And when- 
I Gonfidercd the power of the patron to pro- 
mote fuch an undertaking, I made no 
dbubt of the fuccefe. Thefe were the en- 
couraging circumftances^ which gave birth* 
to the following eflay. For thus Ireaibned 

• 

with myfelf ; Sure, the noble propofer, and • 

L mayy 
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I may &y author of the icheme, who pudv 
cd it ib warmly in another country, will 
iK>t flacken his endeavours to promote thei 
fuccefs of it in his own. And though, he 
is no longer a Vice-roy, no longer in em^ 
ploymentf he is (till Lord Chestbrpielo.. 

As ' fuch, my Lord» I addreis you ; not 
as Swift did the Lord Treafurer, where he 
feys, * I take it to be your Lordfliip's duty, 

* as prime tniniffery to give order for in- 

• fpe£ting our language / for you, my 
Loiti, are no prime minifter; and I fhould 
te forry to fee a. vizder in this country ifluing 
t>ut his orders even for fo ufeful a purpofe :. 
no,, my Lord, I addrefi you as.a good ah'zen, 
to employ the extraordinary talents with, 
which Providence has blefled you^ and the 
high eftimatibn which thefe have procured- 
you amongft your countrymen (produft- 
ivc of more real power in this free nation 
^an monarchs can delegate) in (q ufeful? 
and. glorious a purpofe.. 

£call 
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I call upon you my Lard, in the name 
of our anceftors. Let their minds be no 
longer a prey to the canker of time, as 
their bodies are to the worms ; let them 
not perifti all, like the beafts of the field, 
bur let their fair memorials be preferved 
*till lime (hall be no more. Suffer not 
our Shakefpear, and our Milton, to be- 
come two or three centuries hence what 
Chaucer in at prcfent, the ftudy only of a 
few poring antiquarians, and in an age or 
two more the viflims of bookworms. I 
call upon you' in the name of the prtfent 
geniufes ready to ftart, if the prize were 
worihy pf them, and the race of glory equal 
to their immortal longings. I call upon 
you, my Lord, in the name of pofterity, 
to make an unalienable fettlemeijt of lam 
guage upon them, the nobleft eftate, next 
to that of liberty, which it is in our power 
to bequeath. 

If lyou do not make the attempt, I muft 
fay to you, as Swift did to the Lord Trea» 
forer, you will be the moft inexcufable 
fierfon breathing y firft to youi country, as 
you. 
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you are perhaps the only perlbn whb have it 
in your power ta fecure to. it (b mvaluable a 
bleffingv next, to youffelf, iri; negle£ting (b 
jglorious ah opportunity of eternizing your 
name. The name of the eftaWiflicr of our 
hinguage may by pofterity be . held not 
in lefs vetieration than the efbiblifher of our 
cohftitutiom '' ' ' 

Should the ftudy of eloquence become 
as univerfal in this country, as it once wa^ 
in Athens and Rome, there can be no doubt 
but that there, will be Jfound as many En- 
glifh names equally eminent in that art, aft 
thofe revered ones of antiquity. But it 
hath fbmetimes happened that nature has 
aRonifhed the wbrld, iii a particular age an'd 
country, with a genius of a Angular kind,, 
and' never afterwards copied her Work, or 
caft another in the fame mould. Such was 
the Caefar of Rome, who amidft the crowd^ 
of orators (hone forth eminently diftinguiflv- 
cd^ and feemed to be a fpecies by himfelf. 
Shouldlour language now be fixed; pofferity 
will know", as well' as we of. the prelent 
age, that we have^afready quailed: Rome 
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in this rdpedt, and it wiH for ever re- 
dound to the glory of this country, that 
England alone can boaft of having pro- 
duced a rival to Ca^ar in that point; 
That I may not be thought partial, or iit 
the leaft to have exaggerated on this occa- 
fion, I fliall here prefent the pifture rf 
that great mati^ in his oratorial capacity^ 
as drawn by the mafterly hand of Cicero^ 

^id nofier bic Cafar ? nonne novam quan^ 
dam rationem attulit orationisy £5f dicendi genta^ 
induxit propejinguhre f Sluts tmquam res prs^ 
ter hunc trqgicas pene cornice^ triftes retniffei 
fever as bilare^ forenfes fcemca prope venuftate^ 
iraStavity atque ita^ ut nequejocus magnitudtnc 
rerum excludiretur^ nee gravitas facetits rrdnMie- 
retur ? 

Such an extraordinary genius added a\ 
new luftre to Ronw, as it gave them a. 
fuperiority over Greece in her moft favourite 
art. Since England has produced an equal,, 
it is of confequence ^ to the honour of the 
country that the memorial of it fhould' be 
preferved^, as there is the greateft rqyfon to 

believe 
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believe that (he may never produce another. 
For as nature never bellowed but one fuch 
upon all antiquity, vi^hy Ihould we hope 
that fhe fliouid be more profufe to us? 
The memorial of it canr be preferved. no 
other way but by fixing our language. If 
' that be not done, ^ I can only promife your 

* Lordlhip (give me leave to addrefs you in 
a parody of what Dr. Swift faid to Lord 
Oxford on a like occafion) * that about two 

* hundred years hence, fome painful com- 

* piler, who will be at the trouble of ftudy- 

* ing.old language, may inform the world, 

* that in the reign of George the fecond 

* lived Philip Earl of Chefterfield, remarks 

* able for eloquence in his days,, and for a 

* peculiar vein. of pleafantry^ which in an 
^ extraordinary manner captivated the hearts 
•• of his hearers. That fome of his ora- 

* tions ftill remained,, to be found in a few 
^ curious coUedions, but the language was 

* fo obfolete, that he could difeovcr no 
*: traces in them of that wit and humour 

* which were fo - admired in his own 
4^ times/ 
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It may be cxpedled that I fhould not dofe 
tliis addrcfs, without offering fome argu- 
ments on my own account, and from fome 
bints dropped above, laying a perfonal 
claim to your Lordftiip's countenance and 
favour in my undertaking. But after have- 
ing urged motives of fo much a nobler 
kind, any of tha^fort would appear with 
but an ill grace. 

Perhaps it may be thought in this, that 
I am adting the part of an artful accountant,^ 
who by omitting fome articles makes the 
ballance appear in his own favour, and that 
by this means I have cunningly brought 
your Lordihip into my debt, But I can 
foon clear up that matter, by declaring that,, 
during your Lordfliip's government of Ire- 
land, you heaped fuch obligations on me^ 
by your countenance and powerful ailiflance: 
in promoting another undertaking, which I 
once fondly thought would have been of 
lading fervice to my country, that I have 
ever fince looked upon myfelf as greatly 
your Lordftiip's debtor. And I had no 

method. 
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method, in my low fituation of life, of 
clearing off any part of the large fcore, 
but that of throwing an opportunity in 
your way of doing a great public good. I 
am, my Lord, with the moft profound 
refpedt 

Your Lordfliip's 

Maft obliged^ 

Moft devoted, 



And obedient fenrmt. 



Thomas Skeridai^. 
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/T is not altogether from a compliance with 
cujlem^ that the author of the follovsingejfay has 
thought it proper to write a preface to his tuork ; 
iut he was induced to it from two material confider- 
ations. The firjt is^ to endeavour to befpeak tbt 
reader'* s indulgence to the mawf errors and inaceuracief, 
^ich it is more than probaUe be will find fcattered 
throughout the whole performance i Tit be doubts not 
but that the candid and humane will make all proper 
allowances^ when they are if^ormed thai the whob 
was begun andfinijhed duriftg a few months receft in 
the la/l fumm'er ; and that wbilft he wai about it ha 
had repeated attacks of a diforder^ which often put it 
out of his power to give the leaji attention to itforfe^ 
veral days together^ and at the befi feldom allowed 
him an application of more than three or four hours 
in any one day. He knows with how^ bad a grace alt 
excufes on account of bafie come before the public^ finct 
the anfwer is obvious enough^ that an author is under 
no compul/iott to give bis works to the woridy and it /> 
a refpe^ due to the public to keep them by him, ^tilt 
be has rendered them at leaft asfinijhed as his takntt 
can make them. But if the matter here treated of be 
offucb importance as the writer pretends^ it is im^ 

pojftbh 
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poffible that it can be toofoon offered to tbe confidef' 

at ion of tbe world, even in a rude and undigefied 

fiate. Nor could any little addition of fame ^ which 

tbe author might expe^from J^eeping it by him ^tSl 

be .had polijbed the work^ compenfate for the lofs 

which the public might fuflain byfuch dilay. Indeed 

tbejittlepretenfions^ which the author has to fame on 

thefcore of writing, have made this in him But a 

fmall facrifice. It is now more than ten years fince 

be bus been an alien to all learned /Indies, and a 

granger t9 books in general^ except fucb only as were 

neceffary to the difcharge of a trmuhkfome and la* 

horious employment. This is biffrji attempt as a 

tjuriter^ without any previous fieps taken, without 

any pains to qualify bim for fo difficult an office. 

Thus circufnfiancedy bow vain were all hopes fff 

praife! Happy irJeed Jball be think himfelf, if he 

tan efcape cenfure! He hopes tbe matter ^ whereof 

he treats, not tbe manner in which it is bandUdy 

will be chiefly confidered by tbe reader; as the whole 

tf his humble pretences to merit ariftsfrom tbe defign, 

not execution. Or fbould bis ftyle he difapproved, 

be will at leafl have tbe confolation. of affording in 

bimfelf a Jhrong example of a point, which he has 

taboured to inculcate, the neoefjity of fludying our 

pwn language in our early years. 

The other confideration was, left the reader might 
imagine from fome paffages in this effay, that be 
bos any thoughts in the plan, which he has promifed 

at 
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$he tttJ »f the tuert, of interfir'mg vjltb lbs prf 
ffnt tfiabUfljmmt of fibeeli and eoHeger. To vbvUiU 
any fucbfurmife, be btgt have te declare, ibal the 
refleSiani wbicb be hat tbrou/n out upon ibe many 
evils attending the prefent mode if education, bevt 
not been levelled at the injlitutiont ibemfehei, but at 
Ibe ahufe of them, thra' the ohjlinacy and tgnarama 
of pedantic majlen, and unjkilful (utort^ \Te the care 
tffucbf it it to bf feared, too many of tbe youth aj 
Ihefe kingdom! have been committed. He ii fo far 
from thinking a fcbool and college education unne- 
eeffaty, that be knows not bow a man can well be 
a finijbed gentleman without having frfl paffed ibro" 
tbofe. Nay, a competent knowlege of all tbofe things 
•which are taught there is efftntial to all fuch as 
mcybope to receive benefit from bis plan. Nor has 
any thing precipitated tbe execution of bis defign fo 
much, or given him fuch fanguine hopes of fuccefs 
in it, at a late revolution in the two great fchooh of 
this kingdom. It is not long fince a man fufficiently 
young not to have any rooted prejudices, andyet of an 
age -when judgement maybe at it's utmoji maturity, 
•was placed at tbe bead of Wejiminfier fcbooU It mujl 
be a doubt with all who have tbe pleafure of knowing 
him, whether nature or art have contributed mojl la 
qualify him fir the difcbarge of fo important ua, 
employment. In him are united all tbe requijitet 
which ^intilian thought ntceffary to tbe forming a 
complete majler j and by fuch rules as are laid down 
by tbe gnat Roman, has tbe Englijh preceptor fquared 
hit ctnduil. Ipfc nee iiabeat vitia, nee ferat. Non 
aulieriUi 
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aufteritas ejas triflis^ non di&luta fit comitas : ne 
ihde odium, hinc contemtus oriatur. Plurimus 
ei de honeflo ac bono fit fermo. Nam quo ffle« 
pius monuerit, hoc rarius caftigabit. Minime ira* 
c^ndus ; nee tamen eofum quae emendanda erunt 
diffimulator : fimplex in docendo, patiens laborisy. 
dfiduus potius quam immodicus, Interrogantibus 
fibenter rerppndeat, non interrogantes percontetur 
ultro. In laudandis difcipulorum' didionibuS) nee 
malignus,neceflFufu8 : quia res altera taedium laboris, 
altera fecuritatem parit. In emendando quas cor- 
rigenda erunt non acerbus, minimeque contume- 
liofus. Nam id quidem muttos n pfopofito fiu* 
dendi fugat, . quod quidam fie objurgant, quafii 
oderint. Ipfe aliquid, imo multa quotidie dicat^ 
quse fecum audita referant. Licet enim fatis ex-> 
emplorum ad imitandum ex Ie3ione fuppeditet, 
tamen viva ilia, ut dicitur, vox alit plenius, prs&- 
cipueque prajceptoris, quem difeipuli, fi mpdo 
refte fint inftituti, & amant, & verentur. Vir 
autem dici poteft, quanto libentius imitemur eos 
quibus favemus. Sumat igitur ante omnia paren- 
tis erga difcipulos fiios animum, ac fiiceedere fe in 
eorum locum a quibus fibi liberi traduntur, ex- 
iilimet. Here is to be found an exa^ repr^fentation 
of Dr. MarkbatfCs condu^ towards bis pupils'^ n^ 
nvonder then that be meets witb notbing but univerfal 
love and reverence on tbeir parts. 

Indeed J if tbe greateji fweetnefs of difpofition^ 
joined to tbe moji manly firmnefs ; tbe mofl folii 
judgement y to tbe mofl refined tafie ; tbe finejl in-- 
venfion and accuracy of defign, to tbe nicefl Jkill and 

patient 
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patient ajpduity in the cxecutian ; an txtinjhe inevi~ 
/egg in all affairs divine and buman^ mdsrntd by all 
the cbrijlian virlueii in Jborl^ if an unian 0/ the 
coalefl brad and -warmefl heart in one and the fame 
ptrfin, can form a eomf>lele preceptor for youth, En- 
Siandmay boafi of being in poffefpon of fucb a per. 
fan. Under fucb a bead, n» wonder fuch rapid im' 
prwements have been made in (bat fcbstl, not only 
in all ufeful fludiei, but in morals alfo ; bilbcrlp 
fiarce tbougbl la be part of the province of a teacher 
of Greek and Latin. Tet ibefe are but the dawn- 
ing/ of this great genius. His noble plan for build' 
ing a fquare^ which has already defervedly met wtb 
a parliamentary fanSlisit, and fame more extenfhse 
deftgnt, when executed, will JheW him at his meri- 
dian height. And it is matter of great comfort tt 
think f that there is the faireji profpetl, frtm bit 
youth and vigorous conflitutson, of bis being able 
pimfelf to fee the glorious defgn foiijbed^ vuitbout 
having it to tie chance of being fpoiled hy bungling 
bandr. 

Bappy it is for England^ that at the fame lime 
there is placed at the head of the other great fcbool, 
a man who will not readily yield the palm in any of 
the above refpeSls to bis rival. One, who at be it 
much of the fame age and vigour as the aiber, as be 
it p^ffejfcd of fimilar talents, fa is be not inferior in 
an ardent defire of difibarging his duty to the ut- 
mofl. Nor has fame been at all filent in regard ta 
tbe many improvements in education already made by 
Mr. Barnard of Eton. From a proper emulalitn 
ietween two fucb men, wbat bappy fruits may not 
bf 
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he produced iQ ibis country f It is with great flem^ 
fure that the author can affure the public^ that 
eimongjl many other good cufioms introduced into both 
tbofe fchooJsj pronunciation and the art of /peaking 
are now made ejfential points. Upon fuch foundati- 
ons what fuperjlru^ures may not be raifed? There . 
can be no doubt but that many excellent tutors are i9^ 
he found in both univerfities, capable of promoting 
the growth of plants fo judicioujly reared'^ atul their, 
number muft foon be much increafed by thoje wh^ 
are tranfplanted thither fromfuch admirable femi-* 
naries^ So that it ^ill hereafter be entirely the, 
fault of all parents who can afford it, from a wrong 
choice of places and perfons, if their fons are not, 
trained in the moji pfrfe£f manner in the, paths of 
knowlege and virtue. 

This it was, which made the author boldly ajfirt^ 
that Britijb education might now be rendered more 
complete J than that of any other nation in the world^ 
either antient or modem. This it was which madf 

m 

bim hope for the mofl perfeU fuccefs to bis plan. Of 
which be Jhallfay no more at prefent^ but thqt it 
is entirely calculated to fini(h the education of 4 
Ijentleman, and to, take it up only where the uoi- 
verjGty leavjes jit. 
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Of the Power of Education. 

AMIDST the general outcry agamft the 
enormity of the times, the endearoura 
of our bed writers and preachers to re- 
form them, the UEention of the legiflature, To 
often rouzed of late by hii majefty's paternal care, 
and the number of penal laws made to check the 
progrefs of vice, the torrent is ftill too Arong to 
be refilled, and ihcfe weak damms are borne 
away: irreligion, immorality, and corruption are 
vi(ibly increafed, and duily gather new llrength. 

If a phyfician ihould find his patient ftill grow- 
ing worfe under the regimen he prefcribed, he 
wwld not obltinately perfift in the fame courfe, 
B \«x. 
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but try new remedies. Yet if he be not acquaintT 
ed with the fource of the diforder, he may go 
through the whole materia medica to no purpofe^ 
Xhe firft ftep towards a cure is to know the caufq 
of the dlf(^afe, and when that is removed the ^^ 
i%& will ceafe of courfe. 

When a nation is funk to a certain degree oi 
depravity and corruption, penal laws are of little 
force* Their efficacy depends upon their execu- 
tion, and when that is rendered difficult, or im- 
poffible, they become of little or no ufe. When 
the bulk of mankind are good, it is the intereft of 
each individual to dete£i: and punifh^ villain : 
when they are bad, it becomes their mtereft to 
fcreen him from punifhment for crimes, of which 
they are equally guilty, and confequently equally" 
liable to the fame punifliment. Thus the fling of 
the law is taken out, or often turned upon the in- 
nocent. The few good are awed by the powerful 
confederacy amongfl the numerous wicked. If 
they attempt to bring an offender to juflice, they 
are often branded with the name of informers; 
they are baffled by packed juries, and fuborned 
witnefTes: or if they carry their point, itisatfuch 
an expence as will deter mofl people from follow- 
ing their example. At fuch a crifis, the virtuous 
few, finding their endeavours to ferve the pub- 
lic ineffeSual, or even dangerous, retire as foon 
as poflible from the bufy world, and leave the 
field open to the vicious to ringe in at large with- 
out controuL They who ftill keep their pofts, 

and 
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Bfid remain in the legiflature as guardians to their 
country, may wafte their time in making new pe- 
nal laws for new crimes; and the fertile inventi- 
on of. man in wickednefs will furnifli them with 
fufficicnt* employment. Thcfe laws, if not exe- 
cuted, are at heft ufelefs; but, when fwelled to an 
immoderate flze, become a greater evil than the 
difeafe. 

. When the law is trampled under foot, and pu» 
nifliment no longer dreaded, how can we expcft 
that weaker inftruments will have any efFeQ;? 
The edge of fatyr cannot prevail againft men, who 
doalh themfelves with vice, as with an armour ; 
nor will the fting pf ridicule be felt by thofe, who 
are invulnerable to (hame. 

Such fymptoms in a ftate are fure prognoftickt 
of approaching ruin ; and its end cannot be far 
ofF, unlefs prevented by adequate remedies. As 
the difeafe arifes from an univerfal corruption of 
manners, it can be cured only by a general refor- 
mation. Our manners depend upon our notions 
and opinions, and our opinions and notions are 
the rcfult of education. This, and this alone, 
muft neceflarily be the fource of all oui; diforders; 
and here, and here only, muft we therefore look 
for a. cure. 

Wifdom and knowlege are the parents of re- 
ligion and virtue; folly and ignorance of vice 
and impiety : where wifdom and knowlege are 
wanting in a nation, virtue and religion will hard- 
ly be found; and when ignorance and folly reign, 
vice and impiety will be feen triumphant* The 

B a only^ 
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only way then to bring, about a reformation of 
manners is to reftore mfdom^and knowlisge. 
This can be effeded only by a right fyftem of 
education, Wifdom, knowlege, and confequcnt- 
ly virtue, ate not to be acquired any other way. 
If we look into the hiftory of all nations, we fhall 
find their flourifhing ftate owing to the proper 
education of their youth. What but that raifed 
the petty ftate of Athens to its amazing pitch of 
glory and power ? What but that made Rome the 
miftrefs of the world ? By that the Chinefe go- 
vernment hath remained unaltered upwards of 
two thoufand years, notwiihftanding feveral in- 
teftine commotions, and feveral conquefts by fo* 
reign enemies. Nay it ftill continues the fame, 
without the leaft variation, altho' it was intirely 
fubdued by the Tartars, in whofe poflfeffion it has 
been for more than a century. 

But the prodigious power j)f education was ne- 
ver feen fo firongly as in the Spartan common- 
wealth 5 for by the force of that alone was their 
ftate preferved in vigour for upwards of feven 
Jiundred years, upon principles diredWy oppolitc 
to the nature of man. How much greater then 
liiufl: its power be in afCfting nature ? Let us caft 
our eyes towards the now barbarous Africk, once 
the fource of arts and fciencesi to what oweth (he 
her prefent deplorable condition, but to the want 
of education ? Whilft, on the other hand, it is by 
that alone the northern and weftern regions of 
Europe, once rude and favage, have rifen to their 
pr^efcnt fplendour. So that it is evident there is 

no 
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no elTential difference from nature between men of 
different regions of the earth, but that the whole 
depends upon the culture of their underfland* 
ings *. Nay fuch is the power of a well difciplin- 
ed mind, that it hath been known that one or 
two perfons only, of eminence in a (late, fo train- 
ed, have -fuddenly raifed their country from ob- 
fcurity to glory. 

Thebes, and Macedon, oil account of fluprdi-* 
ty and ignorance, wisre held in fuch contempt 
by the other ftates of Greece, that their names 
were proverbial : yet when in the former of thefc? 
Epaminondas and Pelopidas arofe^ enlightened by 
the precepts of Lyfis, one of the greateft phiIo<« 
ipphers of the age, they raifed the Theban name 
to fuch a pitch of glory, as to obfcure all other?, 
and (Iruck terror into the mighty commonwealths 
of Sparta and of Athens. It is very remarkable 
alfo, that Philip, born in Macedon, happening ta 
be an hoftage in the houfe of the father of Epami-* 
nondas at Thebes, received the benefits of the 
fame education, under the fame tutor ; and that 
this man afterwards raifed the poor defpifed date 

• 

* When Chaldea and JEgypt were learned and ci- 
vil, Greece and Rome were rude and barbarous, as all 
.£gypt and Syria now are» and have been long: When 
Greece and Rome were at their heights in arts and fct- 
ences, Gaul, Germany, Britain, were as ignorant and 
barbarous, as any parts of Greece or Turkey can be 
now. 

' Sir William Temple, eflay upon ancient and modem 
learning. 

B ^ ^\ 
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of Macedon fo high, as to give law to all Greece^ 
and' in feme tinne to the greateft part of the then 
known world. It was to the extraordinary care 
taken in his education by his father, that Rome 
owed her Scipio, the pre ferver of his country, the 
conqueror of Carthage, one of the beft men, and 
greateft heroes of antiquity. 

When Paulus Emilius conquered Perfeus, he 
looked down upon his riches with contempt, and 
would fuflFer his fons to take nothing away but his 
library, which he looked upon as containing true 
mines of real treafurc. 

There need no examptes from hiftory to prove^ 
that the well-being of a ftate depends upon the 
education of their youth. There cannot be a good 
and wife community, made up of foolifh and W^ 
cious individuals ; and individuals cannot be made 
wife or good, but by education. If that be faulty 
er wrong, the effefts will neceflarily (hew thcm- 
felves in the lives of mf^. When the fbuntatn 
bead is polluted, the ftreams which flow from it 
cannot be clear. 

The power of the firft impreffions made upon 
the minds of men, and the influence they have up- 
on their conduS ever after, is a beaten topic : 
holy writ and the daflic writers abound in fen- 
tenccs to this eflFea ; and hiilory furnilheth us with 
innumerable examples. Of which there is none 
more remarkable than that of Alexander the great ; 
whofe early mind received fuch a tinSure, and 
imbibed fuch notions of falfe glory, from the lef- 
fons of a fervile flattering tutor, Leonides, as 
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fcould not afterwards be effaced by the pains and 
Ikill of in Ariftotle. 

From education alone have flowed all the vari- 
ous cuftoms, and manners ; all the different inftitu^ 
tions, civil and religious ; all the ftveral fyftems, 
moral and political, of the feveral nations of thit 
peopled earth. If we are more unfettied in our 
notions, and confequently more irregular in our 
^dions, than any other nation under the fun ; if 
what the bilhop of Cloyne fays be trtie, that, 
' The pretenfions and difcourfes of hien through- 
* out thefe kingdoms would, at ferft view, leaJ 
one to think that the inhabitatits wer6 all poll* 
ticians ; and yet, perhaps, political wifdom hath 
in no age of Country been hiore talked of ol' 
lefs undcrftdod. Licence is taken for the end 
of government, ahd popular huniour fdr its orU 
gin. No reverence for the laws, no attachment 
to the conftitutiori, little attention to matters of 
confequence, and great altercation upon trifles; 
fuch idle projeQs about reUgion and govern- 
ment, as if the public had both to chlife; 3 
general contempt of all authority, divihe and 
human; an indifference about the prevailing 
opinions, whether they tend to produce ordei*, 
or diforder, to promote the empire of Cod, 6t 
the devil : thefe artf the fyrtiptoms that (tfongfy 
mark the prefeht age,' If all this, I fay, be ft, 
whence can it proceed but from a defeaive edu- 
cation, which, not taking care to fettle the riotiohs 
of men upon the bafis of right reafori, leaves theib 
unfurniibed* minds open- to ttc^N^ Itv^ '>is^\SN\<^^ 
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that chance may throw in their way,, that caprice 
may hunt after, or inclination grafp at ? 

Evident as this point is, is it not amazing^ as if 
men were blind, or infatuated, that they have 
not hitherto turned their thoughts to examine the 
only iburce, from which all the happinefs or mi- 
fery of the nation mud neceflarily flow ? That 
they fliould employ their time either in crying 
out againfl the increafing tide of corruption, 
which threatens a deluge to the land; or in en- 
deavouring to raife damms in thofe places where 
the breadth, depth, and rapidity of the waters, 
.baffle all the efforts of man to ftop their courfe ? 
And though they- daily find their labours ineffec* 
tual, and likely to continue fo from the violence 
of the torrent, yet that they fliould obftinately 
perfift in the fame courfe, without once going ta 
the fountain head ; which they might not only 
purge and cleanfe, but with eafe divert its courfe 
into feveral channels, fo as to fend forth falubrious 
ftreams to water the whole land. 

Important as it is to the (late, education hath 
never once claimed the attention of the legiflature 
ilnce its firft inftitution. Tho' it was eftabliflied 
in times of gre^t ignorance, and confequently 
mufl; be fuppofed to be very defe6live, yet have 
we gone on the fame fyftem, with the fame blind, 
obedience, that the Roman catholics pay to the 
infallibility of the pope. Interefting as it is to 
every individual of fociety, yet no one topic hath 
lefs employed the pens of our writers. Whcfher 
it be that they were blinded by prejudice in fa- 
vour 
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▼our of a method in which they themfelvcs were 
trained; or that the difficulty of a reformation^ 
deterred them from the attempt, fo it is, that we 
have in our whole language but two treatifes of 
any note exprcfsly written on that fubjea. The 
firft, a fliort one by Milton, the other, by Mr. 
Locke. The former clearly points out the faults 
and defe£h in our education, but the remedies 
propofed are too ftrong for men of a fickly habit 
of body, made weak and feeble by long difeafe.r 
They arc calculated only for thofe of robuft athle- 
tic conftitutions, labouring under fmall diforders; 
or, as himfelf expreffes it, • This is not a bo\r 

* for every ^man to (hoot in, but will require 
' iinews almoft equal to thofe which Homer gave 

• Ulyffes.* The other by Mr. Locke is only an 
attempt to mend and patch our prefent fyftem, 
fachasitis, and to make fome alterations in it; 
but is far from containing any endeavour to- 
wards extending it. This he himfelf acknow- 
leges in the latter part of his treatife, where he 
fays, • Tho' I am now come to a concUifion of 

what obvious remarks have fuggefted to me* 
concerning education, I would *iot have it 
thought that I took on it as a juft treatife on that 
fubjed. I have touched little more than thofe 
heads which Ijudgcd neceffary for the breeding 
of a young gentleman ; and have now publiflied 
thofe my occafional thoughts with this hope, 
th^t tho* this be far from being a complete trea- 
tife on this fubje6b, or fuch as that every one 
may find what will juflr fit his child in it, yet it 
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may give fome fmall lights to thofe wht)fe corr- 
cern for their dear little ones makes them fo ir- 
regularly .bold, that they dare venture to con-' 
fult their own reafon in the education of their 
children, rather than wholly to rely on old 
cuftom.* 

In all well-regulated dates, the two principal 
points in view in the education of youth ought to- 
be, firll, to make them good men, good mem- 
bers of the univerfal fociety of mankind ; and in 
the next place to frame their minds in fuch a man- 
ner, as to make them moft ufeful to that fociety 
to which they more immediately belong ; and to 
Ihape their talents, in fuch a way, as will render 
them moft ferviceable to the fupport of that go- 
.vernment, under which they were born, and on 
the ftrength and vigour of which the well-being 
of every individual, in fome meafure, depends. 
If neither of thefe points' are provided for in our 
fyftem, I cannot fee how we arc to expeQ good 
men or good fubjedis. Nay the contrary muft 
in general be the confequencCy for the mind of 
man being ^Sivc will neceflarily find itfelf em- 
ployment-; if our youth are not trained in th© 
right way, they will probably go wrong \ if they 
•are not taught to do good, they will be likely to 
fommit evil. 

This point is fo obvious, that it might feem un- 
neceffary to fupport it either by reafon or autho-^ 
pity ; and yet fo little attention has been pdd to 
it, that it may not be vrholly ufelefs to quote tho 
fentiments of a man upon this faead^ w)io is al* 

lowed 
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lowed to have been poffeffed. of the deepeft pene- 
tration*. In his epiftle dedicatory to his treatife 
on education, he has the following paflages. * I 
^ my felf have been confulted of late by fo many, 

* who profefs themfelves at a lofs how to breed 

* their children, anc^ the early corruption of 

* youth is now become fo general a complaint^ 
^ that he cannot be thoiight wholly impertinent, 
' who brings the confideration of this matter on 
^ the ftage, and ofFerelh forpc thing, if it be but 

* to excite others, or afford matter of correftion : 
^ for errors in education (hould be lefs indulged 
*' than any. Thefe, like faults in the firft con- 
•• coSion, that are never mended in the fecond^. 

* or third, carry their afterwards incorrigible taint 

* with them, through all the parts and ftations of 
' life. 

* The well-educating of their children is fd 
^' much the duty and concern of parents, and the- 

* welfare and profperify of the nation fo much 

* d.epend on it, that I would have every one lay 

* it ferioufly to heart; and after having well 

* examined and diftinguiflied what f^cy^ cuftom, 

* or reafon advifes in the cafe, fet his helping 

* hand to promote every where that way of train- 

* ing up youth, with regard to ihefr feveral con- 
' ditions, which is the eafieft, fliorteft, atid like- 

* Heft to produce virtuous, ufeful, and able men 
' in" their diftinO: callings; tho' that moft to be 
' taken care of is the gentleman's caHmg. For 

f Mr. Locke. ' 
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if thofe of that rank ai^ by their education once 
fet rights they will quickly bring all the reft. 
into order/ 

In his treatife on education he fays, ' I wifh^ 
that thofe who complain of the great decay of 
chriftian piety and virtuj^ every where, and of 
learning-acquired improvements in the gentry, 
of this generation, would confider how to re- 
trieve them in the next. This I am fure, that 
if the foundation of it be not laid in the educa- 
tion and principling of the youtb,^ all other en- 
deavours will be vain. And if the innocence^ 
fobriety, and induftry of thofe who are coming 
up, be not taken care of and preferved, it will 
be ridiculous to expe^ that thofe who are to 
fucceed next on the ilage ihould abound in 
that virtue, ability, and learning, which has hif 
theno made England confiderable in the world.' 
From thefe, and many other paflages to the 
fame eiFed, it is eafy to fee what his opinion was 
of our mil^hod of training youth, and how ne- 
ceflary he judged an alteration to be. Let us 
therefore v^ith candour and impartiality examine 
our fyftem of education, as it now ftands : I am 
much deceived if it will appear calculated to pro- 
voote knowlege and virtue; on the contrary, I be- 
lieve, it will be found to be the true fource of 
all our follies, vices, ignorance, and falfe tafte. 
Should it prove fo, this advantage will refult from 
the enquiry, that in the courfe of it proper reme- 
dies will fuggefl themfefves as the errors appear^ 

and 
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snd upon a right application they cannot fail of 
eSe&ing a cure» 

CHAP. II. 
Our prefent Syjlem of Education conjtdered. 

WHEN a boy can read Engllih with tolerable 
fluency, which is generally about the age 
of feven or eight years, he is put to ichool to 
learn Latin and Greek ; where feven ye^s are 
employed in acquiring^ but a moderate (kill in 
thofe languages. At the age of fifteen or there- 
abouts> he is removed to one of the univerfities^ 
where he paiTeth four years mqre in procuring t 
more competent knowlege of Greek and Latin^ 
in learning the rudiments of logic, natural phi- 
lofophy, aftronomy, metaf^yfics^ and the hea^ 
then morality. At the age of nineteen or twenty 
a degree in the arts is taken, and here ends the 
education of a gentleman. 

When education is faid to be finiflied, one 
would imagine that the perfon is qualified imme- 
diately to enter upon his part on the great ftage 
of life ; and yet it would be hard to fay what one 
duty of fociety, or what one office as a citizen, he 
is qualified to difcharge, dr fuftain after his clofe 
application of fo many years. It may be afked 
with Seneca, what fruits are to be expe3ed * 

* Ex ftudiorum liberaliun^ vana oftentatione^ et 
nihil fanantibus literis ? Cujus ifta errores miauent? 
cujus cupiditates prement? quern fbttiorem, quem 
jofiiorem, quem liberaliorem facient i 
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*- from a vain oftentation of the politer fiudies^ 

* and unavailing learning? Whbfe errors will 

* they diminifli ? whofe paffions will they reftrain ? 

* whom will they make more brave, mpre juft, 

* more liberal ?' 

The ill efFeSs of this method are defcribed by 
Milton in fuch nervous and concife terms, rtiat 
1 (hall not (land in need of any apology wiib the 
feeder fbr prefenting him with his obfervation* 
dj)On this b^cafion, inftead of my own. 

* As for theufual method of teaching artSj I 
^ deem it to be an old error of univerfities^ not 

yet well recovered from the fcholaftic groffneft 

* of barbarous ages, that inftead of beginning, 
v«rith arts moft eafy, and thofe be fuch as ar* 

^ ftjoft obvious to the fenfe, they prefent their 
young Urimatriculated novices at firft coming 
with the rrioft intelleSive abftraSions of Idgic 
and metaphyfics : fo that they having but new- 
left thofe grammatic flats and (hallows, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words, 
with lamentable conftru^ion, and now oh the 
fudden tranfported under another climate, to be 
tofled and turmoiled with their unballafted wits 
in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, 
do for the moft part grow into hatred and con- 
tempt of learning, mocked and deluded all this 
while with ragged notions and babblements, 
white they &tp<iQ!tA worthy and defightful 
knowlege; till poverty or youthful years call 
fheifl importuttaltety their feveral wap, and 
haften them, virith the fway of friends, Aih&e 

• to 
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* to an ambitious and mercenary, or ignorantly 

* zealous divinity. Some, allured to the trade of" 
•• law, ground their purpofes, not on the pru- 

* dent and heavenly contemplation of juftice and 

* equity (which was never taught them) but on 
' the promifing and pleafing thoughts of litigious 

* terms, fat contentions, and flowing fees. Others 
^ betake them to (late affairs, with fouls fo un- 

* principled in virtue, and true generoirs breed. 

* ing, that flattery, and court fiiifts, and tyran- 
' nous aphorifms appear to them the highefir 
^ points of wifdom ; inftilling their barren hearts 
^ with a confcientious flavery, if, as I rather think, 

* it be not feigned. Others, laftly, of a more 

* delicious and airy fpirit, retire themfelvei, 
^ knowing no better, to the enjoyments of cafe 
' and luxury, living out their days in feafl: and 

* jollity ; which indeed is the wifeft and fafeft 

* courfe of all thefe, unlefs they were with more 

* integrity undertaken. And thefe are the fruits 
^ of mifpending our prime youth in thefe fchools 

* and univerfities as we do, either in learning 

* mcer words, or fuch things chiefly as were 
^ better unlearnt.' 

Mr. Locke, m delivering his fentifflents on the 
feme fubjeS, perfeSly agrees with Milton. In 
fpeaking of the education of a gentleman, he fays, 

* Smce It cannot be hoped he fliould have time 

* and ftrength to learn all things, moft pains 

* (hould be taken about that which is moft necef- 
^ faryj and that principally looked afrer^ which 

* will 
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*- from a vam oftentation of the politer ftudiei,^ 

* and unavailing learning? Wh6fe errors will 

* they diminifli ? whofe paffions will they reftrain ? 

* whom will they make mor« brave, mpre juft, 

* more liberal ?' 

The ill efFeSs of this method are defcribed by 
Milton in fuch nervous and concife terms, rtiat 
1 (hall not (land in need of any apology with the 
fefader fbr prefenting hioi with his obfervation* 
d^n this b^cafion, inftead of my own. 

* As for the-ufual method of teaching arts,^ I 
^ Atttci ft to be an old error of univerfities^ not 

jret well recovered frorh the fcholaftic groffneft 

* of barbarous ages, that inftead of beginning, 
v«^ith arts moft eafy, and thofe be fuch as ar* 

^ ffttoft obvious to the fenfe, they prefent their 
y6urig uiinlatriculated novices at firft coming 
with the nioft intelleSive abftradions of logic 
and metaphyfics : fo that they having but new- 
left thofe grammatic flats and (hallows, where 
they ftuck unreafonably, to learn a few words, 
with lamentable conAru^ion, and now oh the 
fudden tranfported under another climate, to be 
tofled and turmoiled with their uilballafted wits 
in fathomlefs and unquiet deeps of controverfy, 
do for the moft part grow into hatred and con- 
tempt of learning, mocked and deluded all this 
while with ragged notions and babblements, 
wWte they et^Qttd worthy and derig&tful 
knowlege; till povi^rty or youthful years call 
fheifl importunatety their feveral wap, and 
hafien them^ virith the fway of friends, dfbdr 

• to 
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^' tor an ambicious and mercenary, or igrtofantly 

* zealous divinity. Some^allured to the trade of 
•• law, ground their purpofes, not on the prU- 

* dent and heavenly contemplation of jufticc and 
^ equity (which was never taught them) but on 
' the promifing and pleafing thoughts of litigious 

* terms, fat contentions, and flowiitg fees. Others 
^ betake them toflate affairs, with foiAi fo uA- 

* principled m virtue, and true generoirt breed- 

* ing, that flattery, and coim fiiift^, and tyran- 
' nous aphorifms appear to them the highed: 

* poittts of wifdom ; inftilling their barren hearts 
^ with a confcientious flavery, if, as I rathef think, 
** it be not feigned. Others, laftly, of a more- 
*- delicious and airy fpirit, retire themfelvcfs, 
^ knowing no better, to the enjoyments of cafe- 

* and fuxury, living out their days in feaft and 

* jolRty ; which indeed is the v/ifeft and fafeft 

* courfc of all thefe, unlefs they were with more 

* integrity undertaken. And thefe are the fruits 
^ of mifpending our prime youth in thefe fchools 
^ and univerfities as we do, either in learning 

* mcer words, or fuch things chiefly as were 
^' better unlearnt.' 

Mr. Locke, m delivering his fentiffletlts on the 
feme fubjeS, perfeftly agrees with Milton. In 
fpeaking of the education of a gentleman, he fays, 

* Since It cannot be hoped he fliotfld have time 

* and ftrength to learn all things, moft patns 

* (hould ije taken about that which is moft necef- 
^ fary; and that principally looked afrer^ which 

* will 
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their early acquirements, of fo many years pains 
and labour, are wholly obliterated. Is it not a 
lameotable thing to think that the prime of life 
hath thus been loft, that a fertile foil hath thus 
been tilled, and manured, at great paini atid 
^6ft, and fuch feed fown as will never produce a 
valuable crop ? Or is there reafoit to wofider, (hat 
the richnefs of the foil fhould wade itfelf in a 
luxuriance .of weeds? Of the few, who, from a 
lovfc to the arts in which they have been trained^ 
would ftill keep them alive in their memories,. and 
difplay their talents to the world, much the great- 
er part ferve only to increafe the number of bad 
verfifiers, miferable effay-writers, and minute- 
pbilofophers. The ftudious and contemplative 
minds indeed may be furni(hed with matter t<l 
^fliploy their leifbre hours in innocent amufemeritft^ 
fo that they may not be hurtful members of fd- 
ciefy, however ufeleffi ; and thi^ pefhaps i^ thiS 
greateft benefit which the pilblic derives from \K 
The divine, the lawyer, and the phyfician, maj^ 
convert thefe rudiments of fcience to their owrt 
advantage in their feveral profcffions, but the 
gentleman, finding no immediate ufe for them, 
rieglefts, and of courfe foon forgets them. Thus 
the education of a gentleman, which is of all 
others the mod important to the publie^ is not 
at all provided for. Were it defeftivein all other 
arts and profeflions, thp* the grievance would be 
felt, it might be attended with no danger to the 
ftatc. But gentlemen, born to be legiflators, to 
be the bulwarks of our conAitution, to fill dp pods 

which 
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vrhich require wifdom condud, and the mofi 
improved abilities, to animate and give motion to 
the whole body of the people, to be an exiampic 
and model to all, the fountain of manners and 
fourceof principles; if their education be defe6U 
tve, Or bad, the whole conftitution is siStQttd hf 
it, the difeafe hath attacked the vitals, and muft 
cither be removed^ or inevitable diflfolution mud 
follow. 

To remedy this, two eminent phyficians have 
pfc^fcribed very oppofite courfes. The firft ftrikes 
M the root of the difeafe, which he would endea- 
vour wholly to eradicate ; but, as it was before ob» 
ferved, his medicines are too powerful in their 
operation, for the ftrength of the patient's confti- 
tutioiu The other feems to think the cafe defpe- 
rdte, and has therefore only di reded a courfe of 
lenitives, which may give eafe to, and prolong 
the life of the patient, tho' not effed a cure., 
Mihon^s fcheme feems better calculated for the 
times of the $partan^ republic and old Rome^ 
than for the prefent age : however beautiful it may 
look in theory, it would be found impra3icable 
in the trial ; or cou'd it be reduced to pra6lice, it 
muft neceflarily change our form of government 
into a republic. Locke on the other fide feems 
to defpaiF of any effe3ual reformation in the pub« 
lie eftabliflied fyftem; he has therefore turned 
his whole thoughts towards private education. 
To this there are innumerable objeflions, but 
particularly in our conftitution, as that method is 
the bed calculated for defpotic dates, and, if it be« 
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came general^ would be the fureft means to efta* 
biiih arbitrary power; an evil of all others tfar 
mod to be dreaded by a free people. 

But fure between thefe two extremes a me- 
dium may be found, which will efFeftually anfwcr 
all the end^-propofed. Suppofe, inftead of a total 
fubverfion, an attempt were made to corred tht 
errors in the prefent fyftem^ to fupply fome dcr 
fe£b, and extend and enlarge the whole : perhaps^ 
in purfuing this method, an cafy and pradicaUt 
plan might be ftruck out, which would exceed al| 
that have been hitherto eftablifhed in any part of 
the worlds , 

The evils of our -, prefent mode of education do 
not fo mucharife from it's faults, as from it's de» 
feds ; from what it doth, as from what it leavci 
undone ; . from it's imperfedions fo far as it goes, 
as from it's flopping fhort at an improper time^ 
when there is moft occadon for it's influence. 
The end feems to be forgot, and the means arc 
the end. The rudiments of the arts are taught, , 
as if they were defireabte only for their own fakes^ 
but their ufes for the purpofes of life arc never 
pointed out. Seneca in fpeaking upon this fub«' 
jefl:, alks, f * For what reafon is it that we train 

+ Quare ergo liberalibus ftudiis filios e^adimu8^ 
Non quia virtutem dare poiTunt ; fed quia animum ad - 
siccipiendam virtutem pneparant ; quemadmodum pri- 
ma ilia, ut antiqui vocabant, literatura» per quam 
pueris elementa traduntur, non docet liberales artes, fed 
mox prarcipiendis locum parat ; (ic liberales artes non 
perducuDt animum ad virtutem, fed expedtant. 

* our 
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* our children up in the ftudy of the «rts and fci- 

* ences ? It is not becaufe they can infpire virtue^ 

* but becaufe they prepare the mind for it*s rc- 
*. ccption. Juft as the rudiments of thofe, from 

* which boys learn their firft principles, do not 

* direSly teach the liberal arts, but prepare the; 
' way for their reception, fo the liberal arts them- 
^ felves do not dire^y lead the mind to virtue,? 

* but give the mind a right dtfpofition for it.' , 
Should a mafter, after having infiru£ted his pu- 
pil in the rules of grammar, leflve him to make 
his way thro' the claflics, as well as he could, 
without aiSfting him in his progrefs, and point- 
ing out to him the ufa and application of thofe 
rules as he went along, could he ever with reafon 
exped to find him a good fcholar ? And (hall lefs 
care and pains be thought fufficient to make a 
good man ? Is it eafier, after having learned the 
rudiments of knowlege, and morality, for a man 
to guide himfelf right in the labyrinths of wifdom, 
and fleer, un piloted, a fleady courfe of virtue, 
through the fhoals, the rocks, the quickfands of 
life, ^d, in a veffel without baUafl, (land the 
fwelling tides of corruption, and the (torms of 
paffion, thali to underftand a Greek or Roman 
author? And yet, abfurd as it may feem, fuch is 
oar prance. At the very junSure, when the 
ufesof all he has been reading ought to be pointed 
out to him with the utmoft care and attention, in . 
order to encourage him to go on in his courfe, to 
reap the fruit of his toils ; at that moft critical 
time of Ilk, when the pa0i6ns beg'ui to be too 

itrong 
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ftrong for reafon, even when guarded to the ut* 
moft, 18 a young gentleman left to hJmfelf with- 
out a guide^ without ai&ftance, to follow the bent 
of hi$ inclinations. Is it any wonder that thejr 
Ihould lead him away from a dry and laborious 
courfe of ftudy, in which he had ever proceeded 
with relu3ance and difgud ? Is it any wonder that 
they fhould immediately plunge him into a gulph 
of pleafure, from which he may never more 
emerge? 

Is it not a hStj that, after the age of twenty or 
thereabouts, a gentleman, tho' ever fo defirous 
to finidi his education, cannot find the means of 
doing it in England ? And has not this reduced all 
parents, who wifh to fee their fons accompliflied, 
to the neceflity of fending them either to foreign 
academies, or to travel ? Both which have been 
attended with the worft confequences. Thofe a- 
cademies are in countries which differ widely 
from ours both in religious and civil inflicutions ; 
nor will it appear improbable, that their princi- 
ples in both may be much corrupted, when it is 
confidered what little knowlege of their own re- 
ligion and government they carry with them a- 
broad. It is no wonder, when we refleO: on the 
places where they pafs the firft parls of their ra- 
tional life, and the tutors from whom they re- 
ceive the firfl knowlege of things inftead of 
words, that fo many fliould return confirmed re- 
publicans. And fo many others, captivated by 
the cliarms and outward appearances of the 
courts abroad, (hould entertain too favourable no- 
tions 
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tions of monarchy. Their religion indeed will 
be in no greac danger of being changed, as th6rc 
is not much temptation to it j but as they carded 
but little abroad with theni, there is a great faa-i 
xard of their lofing that little, and returning with^ 
out any. And this perhaps may be found not the 
moft unfruitful fource of infidelity. 
- They who at that time of day arc fent to travel 
are yet in a more deplorable fituation. * * To 

* put them out of their parents view, at a great; 

* diftance, under a governor, when they think 

* themfclves to be too much men to be governed 

* by others, and yet have not prudence and ex* 

* perience enough to govern themfclves, what isi 

* it but to e?pofe them to all the greateft dangers 

* of their whole life, when they have the leafl: 

* fence or guard againfl: them ? Until that boiling 

* boifierous part of life comes in, it may be hop- 

* ed the tutor may have fome authority : neither 

* the ftubbornnefs of age, nor the temptation or 

* example of others, can take him from his tutor's 

* condud till fifteen or fixteen : but then, when 

* he begins to confort himfelf with men, and 

* thinks himfelf one; when he comes to relifh, 

* and pride himfelf in manly vices, and thinks it 
.< a ftiame to be any longer under the condu£l "and 

* conlroul of another, what can be- hoped from 

* even the moft careful and difcreet gov^rnoyri^ 

* when neither he has power to compel, nor his 

* pqpil a difpofition to be perfua^ed ; but on the 

• Locke. 

* contrary 
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• contrary has the advice of warm blood, and prc- 

< vailing faftiion, to hearken to the temptations 

• of bis companions, juft as wife as himfelf, ra- 

• ther than to the perfuafions of his tutor, who is 

• how looked on as the enemy to his freedom ? 

< And when is a man fo like to mifcarry, as when 

* at the fame time he is both raw and unruly? 

* This is the feafon of all his life that moft re- 
' quires thfe eye and authority of his parents and 

* friends to govern it. The flexiblenefs of the 

* former part of a man's age, not yet grown up 

< to be beadftrong, makes it more governable 

* and fafc ; and in the after-part reafon and fore- 

* fight begin a little to take place, and mind a 

• man of his fafety and improvement.* 

If thispidlurc be juft, if this reafoningbe right, 
Ih^ll we have any caufe to wonder at the merchan- 
dife thofe young adventurers bring back ? What 
indeed can'^bcexpeaed from them butanimporta- 
tionvof all the follies, fopperies, vices, and lux« 
urics of the feveral countries thro* which they 
have paffed. Thefe are to be found in the ftreets, 
and on the high- ways; and to be picked up riding 
poft ; but to colleQ valuable ftores of knowlege, 
and to treafure up wife obfervations, demands the 
(kill and experience of more advanced years ; it 
requires much longer reiidence, clofe attention, 
and painful refearches into places far from the 
common road, and vulgar haunts of men. 

It is evident that there can be no greater evil 
than the fending our youth abroad at fo improper 

and 
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and dangerous afeafon. This evil arifes from the 
fad alternative of being either obliged to do fo^ or 
of entering them too foon at home into the bufi- 
nefsof life. One or the other muft be done as 
things are now circumftanced, or they muft re- 
main for fome years in a ftate of idlenefs and in- 
adion. Yet for this the remedy is not hard to be 
found. But before I fpeak to that pointy it will 
be proper to take a more exaft view of the pre- 
vious part of education, as the finifliing muft in a 
great meafure depend upon the preparation. 
. It has been faid before, that the evils of our pre- 
fent fyftem do not fo much arife from it's faults, 
as from it's defeds, from what it does, as from 
what it omits to. do. Indeed there is nothing 
taught in our fchools and univerfities eitheir impro- 
per or unbecoming a gentleman to know ; on the 
contrary, whatever he learns there, if it be pro- 
perly applied, he will find both ufeful and orna« 
mental to him in whatever fituation of life he may 
afterwards be placed. -That thefe inftiruftions fel- 
dom or never anfwer this end, is owing partly to 
the manner in which they are given, and partly 
to an entire omiffion or negle^ of fome ftudie?^ 
.ivhich arc cffentially neceffary to render the others 
ufeful^ as well as ornamental. 

In order to prove this, it will be neceffary to 
lay down fome principles relative to education^ 
and then to try our fyftem by thofc principles. 

C . CHAP, 
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C H A P. IIL 

t)f the principles upon wbicb a fyflem tf iiwdti^n 

Jbottid be founded. 

• * ^TpHE laws of education are thefirft^im 
* ^ preflions we receive; and as they pre* 

• pare us for civil life, each particular family 
^ ought to be governed purfuant to the plan of th6 

• great family which comprehends them all. If 
^ the people in general have a principle, their 
^ conftituent parts, that is, the feveral familie% 
^ will have one alfo,* 

. Hence it follows, that in every flate it fhould 
te a fundamental maxim, firft, that the educa- 
tion of youth fhould be particularly formed and 
adapted to the nature and end of it's government. 
Secondly, that the principle by which the wbote 
community is fupported ought to be the liioft 
ftrongly inculcated on the minds of every indivi** 
dual. Whiere thefe rules are not obferved, bo 
llate can flourifli, or even fubfift for any lefn^th 
bf time. The bed education upon any ofhei: 
principles may mak^ good men, .but it cannot 
make good citizens; it may make them virtuenl 
;tnd wife, but it cannot make them ufeful itiem- 
|)ers of that particular fociety. 

Every kind of government hath it*s nature, \ih 
end, and it's principles. It's nature is it's parti« 
^ular conftitution or conftrufiion to anfwer fome 

. * jSjptrit qC laws. 

eodf 
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end ; it's end it that which is fought after by fuch 
conftimtion; and it's principle h the mean* of 
compa/Iing that end. From this view it is evi- 
dent, that the principle is the mod efreniial part; 
is the foul of government, which puts it into mo- 
tion, which gives it hfe and action. The beft 
conftitution in ihe world, and framed to the beft 
end, without a principle, is nothing but a name, 
and, without a right one, mult necefluriiy be de- 
ftroyed j for if the principle be wrong, a different 
end will be purfued than what was the objefl: of 
it's indiiution. It followeth ajfo, that the principle 
fhould be fuifed to the end, rot only in it's na- 
ture, but in it's degree of power and ftrength j 
for fo far as it falleth fliort of ilie end, fo far is the 
government weak and defeaivc. 

The natural order of enquiry therefore will b^ J 
whether we have a principle, whether this 
pie be fuited to the nature of our governmcnl 
whether it be of force enough to anfwer the ent^ 1 
and whether this principle be fulEcientlj inculctt* , 
ed by education. 

CHAP. IV. 

0/ tbe different pr'mcipUi of the different givtrHA 
mints knawn in tbe world. 



ALL the different forms of government knowrt I 
in the world mity be reduced to three fpe> 1 
ciesj the republican, monarchical, and dcfpotic- 
Toihefc the celebrated Monlefquicuhas annexed 
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three principFfcs. To the republican, virtue-; 
to the monarchical^ honour; to the defpotie^ 
fear. In the £rft and iaft of thefe he has inconteiU- 
bly proved^ that either thefjs muft be the princi- 
ples, or the government could not fubfift. But 
in what relates to the monarchical, he has not 
made uiie of that clearnefs and preciiion which 
appear fo evidently in the reft of his work. As he 
feems to have formed his idea of monarchy iotire* 
Jy from <that, under which he was born, fo be h^ 
laid down rules in general for it, from the parti- 
cular pradice of that (late. He hath accurately 
,diftingui£hed between the two republican forms, 
the ariilocrajcy ^nd democracy, and the various 
manner Jin which the principle is to operate in 
thofe different forms ; nor was there lefs reafon tp 
jdidinguifli between thejdifferent forms of monar- 
chy, the Ufs limited approaching to the defpotip, 
and the more limited bordering upon the republi- 
^n. It will not require much penetration^ to dif- 
.cpver, that fuch a monarchy as th^t of England 
cannot fubfift upon his principle of honour. Tp 
convince an Engiiihman of this, there needs only 
to prefent him with part of the dfifcription whld) 
be himfelf gives of the principle. 

By the laws of honour he fays, ^ That the a^i- 
< ons of men are not judged as good, but as fhineT- 
^ ing ; not as juft, but as great ^ not as re^fopable, 

* but eiLtraordinary. 

< To this whimfical honour it is owing that 

* the vurtues are only juft what it pleafcs, and aa 
f }i pleafes} it adds rules of it's own invention to 

• (every 
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* every thing prefcribcd to us ; it extends or li* 

* itiits our duties accoFding to it's own fancy, 

* whether they proceed from religion, politicsy . 

* or morality. There is nothing fo ftrongly in- 

* culcated in monarchies, by the laws, by reli- 
« gion, and honour, as fubmiffion to the prince*! 

* will.' 

What are the necefliry confcqiiences of fuch a 
principle? Montefquieu hirafelf has. defcribed 
them in glaring colours in another place, * Am- 

* bitioh joined to idlenefs, and bafenefs to pride ; 

* a de(ire of obtaining riches without labour, 

* and an averfion to truth; flattery, treafon, per- 

* fidy, violation of engagements, contempt of 

* civil duties, fear of the prince's virtue, hope 

* foom his weaknefs,. but, above all,^ a perpetual 

* ridicule caft upon virtue.' 

Far, far from Britain be for ev^r kept thfs 
blafting principle, and may our enemies, whllft 
they continue fdch, cherifli it in iheir bofoms. 

As the profefled intention of this author, was 
to treat accurately of all the various governments 
known in the world, and their feveral principles, 
* It is evident that he has been defeSive in the exer 
cution of one part of his defign. For the' from 
his own defcriptions he found that our form of 
government would nojt come exaSly under any of 
the heads into which he diftinguiflied them; tho* 
he has allotted a feparate chapter to treat of our 
conftitutioh 2fi a di(lin3 fpecies from any other • 
yet he has not thought proper to fay one fyllable 
about the principle, by which it may be prcferved, 

C 3 \i>iX 
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but has contented himfelf with foretelting the 
means by which it may be deftroyed. Whether 
this was the efFed of negligence qt defign, or 
whether he durft not deliver his fentimenti freely 
upon that head, from the reflraints of policy and 
religion, mufl be left to conjedure. 

CHAP. V. 

That our conjlitution can not h( fupporteS by awf 
of ibefe three principles, tbo^ tbey may be all ufe^ :, 
. ful to it. 

AS our conftitution is made up of a due mix- 
ture of the three fpecies of government,* 
being partly monarchical, partly republican, and 
partly abfolute, from the union of thofe tW0| it 
follows that no particular principle belonging to 
any of thofe will be fufficient to anfwer it's end. 
But air the three may be employed in it to ad* 
vantage. ♦ . . ■ 

The bulk of the people (hould be bred up to 
fear the laws, which fhould be confidered as veft-^ 
cd with defpotic power. The legiflative or re- 
publican part fhouid have virtue for it's objed> 
and the principle of honour may be employed by 
the executive or royal authority with fuccefs. By 
honour I do not mean here that baftard kind de« 
fcribed above, (which was fubftituted by prmces 
really pofTefTed of defpotic power, tho' mafked 
under the title of monarchy, in the room of fear) 
as a more ufeful and aflive inftrument to promote 

their 
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their ambitious views) but that genuine and re*. 
fined fort» arifing from a love of &me, and the re- 
wards attending it ; which oftenilood in the place, 
of virtue in republics* 

c H A R vr. 

71* neceffsty of another principle to regulate tbtfe^ 

WHEN three ditferent principles ad in one 
ftate, in which there is na fubordination, 
or lieceflary dependanceof one on the other, as it 
would be eiilreamly difficult to confine them .with- 
in their due bounds^ fo as that no one fhould be-* 
come predominant; and as fuch z predominance 
rfany oneof thefeover the other muuneceflfarily 
bring about a change in the conftitution^ it were to 
b^ wi0ied that a principle of fuperior force to afiy 
of thefe could be found out, whofe office it fliould 
be to preferve the balance between the others, ta 
reftrain them within their due limits, and confine 
theni to their proper objeds. Nor have we far to 
feek for fuch a principle. It can be no other than 

RELIGION. 

To the great power and energy of this princi- 
ple Montefquieu himfelfhas borne teftimony; for 
tha' he has never mentioned it as a necefTary one 
to any of the forms of government which he treats 
of^ yet he occafionally fays in a part, of his work^ 
not profefledly upon that point, that ' The prin^^ 
« ciples of ^hriftianity deeply engraved on the 
^ heart would be infinitely more powerful* thaiv 

C 4 ^ IV^ 
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* the falfe honour of monarchies, than the ha- 

* mane virtues of republics, or the fervilc fear 

* of defpotic ftatei.' 

Hence it is evident he thought that the princi- 
ple of true religion was much ftronger than the 
force of all the others together; and confequent- 
ly that a ftate founded upon this principle muft be 
fixed upon the moft folid and durable bafitf. Hencie^ 
alfo we may trace the reafon of his filence upon 
that head in treating of the Britifh conftitution^ 
for as he clearly faw that it could be fupported by 
no other principle but that of religion, and that 
the religion muft.be fuited to the oatui^of our go« 
vcrnment, he muft of neceflity have given the 
preference to it in it's reformed ftate, and this, 
■would hav^^been a point of too much danger for 
a fubjeft of France, and a Roman catholic by 
profeffion, to meddle -with. This conjedure ap- 
pears the more probable, when we fee that this 
important article feems accidentally and carelefsly 
dropped into a chapter, whofe title isj^ * Another 

* of- Mr. Bayle's paradoxes^' 

CHAP. VIL 

Of the po-wer and extent of this principle^ 

AS the different parts of which our confiitu* 
tion is compofed of courfe introduced dif- 
ferent principle^, the fame policy, which pointed 
out the neceffity of a head to govern the whole 
ftate, £hcwed alfo the necefEty of a regulating 

principle; 
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pFinciple ; and the fame analogy will difcovcr to 
Us, that the power of this principle over the 
others (hould be of the fame nature and extent 
as the power of the , monarch over the different 
members of which the (late is compofed. It fliould 
be rather coercive, than aQive ; rather direS, than 
govern ; reftrain, than impel. Whilft it pretends 
to no more, it will give no umbrage to a free 
people ; and the three principles of virtue,. feaF> 
and. honour, may be all exercifed with more force 
and advantage under the guidance and influence 
of filch a principFe, as they will be confined to due 
bounds, and dire3ed to proper ends, Fron>all 
which it manifeftly appears, that this principle 
above all others (hould be chiefly inculcated bj 
education^ 

m 

€ HA P. viir. 

0/ the principle of virtue. 

IT is eafy to fee that virtue, in point of order, 
dignity, and ufe, is the foremofi of the three 

other principles. It is alfo evident, that it is mofl: 

fuited to the nature of our government, in as 

m[ucb as that partakes more of the republican than 

any other form. If therefore we want to know 

how to cultivate, this noble and neceflary princi«. 

pie, let us look into the methods praSifed by thoie 

antient and wife republics of Greece, .andRome^ 

where it flourifhed in it*s higheft degree. Thia 

enquiry alfo may perhaps lead us into the bed. 

C 5 manner 
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mannef of propagating religion too ; for virtut 
and religion are nearly allied, they give and ra- 
ceire mutual aids, and the one naturally prepares 
the mind for the other. 

C H A P. IX. 

mi nut bids takin in antiint iduiation ta promit^ 

and incourage virtue^ 

THE great republics of Athens and Romej^, 
like U8^ had liberty for their objeS:. Li- 
berty could not exifl without virtue,, nor be pre* 
ferved without wifdom. Knowlege of all hu- 
man affairs joyned with virtue was neceffary to 
thq internal polity, order, and tranquillity of the 
flate: fortitude, the refult of virtue, joined with 
policy^ was neceffary to prefervc it from externat 
violence. Nor was the mere poffeflion of wifV 
idom and knowlege fufficient in their flatefmen,^ na 
more than courage without (kill in their citizens^ 
Aft their counfels were the refult of public de- 
lHites> wifdom and policy^ to have their due eL 
Ie3s, muft be difplayed and communicated tO' 
others; the wifefl councellor in fuch a ftate» with-, 
eut a power and facility of delivering his fenti* 
ments^ could be of little ufe to the public. Such 
^communication could be qiade no other way but 
by language ; a complete knowlege of that was 
therefore abfolutely neceffary. But as the mere 
communication alone might not always produce 
tue effcd of bringing others into the iiune way of 

thinkings 
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thinkings it wm neceflary that this communication ' 
fiiould be made in a clear and forcible manner, fo 
as to enlighten the underflanding, and to make 
ftrong impreffions on the hearts of the hearers, 
To do this, it was neceflary that their thoughts 
and words fliould be ranged in due order, and the 
whole delivered with proper tones and geftures . 
Or, in other words, the art of oratory was eflfen* 
tial to thofe who fpoke in public. Hence we 
may trace the principles upon which their fyftem 
«f education was built.' Their end was liberty ; 
liberty could not fubfift without virtue, nor be 
maintained \rithout wifdom and knowlege ; and 
wifdom and knowIege> unlefs commutiicated with 
force and perfpicuity, were ufelefs to the ftate- 
But as vtrtue'is a painful renunciation of ait felfifli 
paffiony, ^md as wifdom and knowlege with* the 
art of ptrfuafion are the eiFeds of a laborious 
ftudy, application, and pradice, it was neceflary 
that men ihould be encouraged by rewards, and: 
aflSfted by inftrufition in thofe difficult purfuits.. 
Accordingly we find, that in the education of 
tfieir youth, after having taken care to inftijl' 
ftrongly the principle of virtue, their chief atten'- 
tion was to infinidf them in the moft accurate 
kiiowlege of their own language^ nd to train 
them from their childhood in the pra£Hce of ora- 
tory^ as the fure means to preferment in the (late*. 



^HAF. 
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C H A P. X. 

The Jludy of oratary necejfary to u* in every point 
where it was fo to the ant tent*. 

THERE is not one point irr which this art 
was neceffary of ufeful to the antients* 
■wherein it is not equally fo to us. J Nor waa 
tl>ere any incitement to the ftudy of it, either of* 
pleafure, profit, or honour, which h not equally 
flrong with us. That the ufes are the fame in al( 
points common to us with them, naay be feea by 
only looking over the following elegant and fucn- 
mary view of them drawn up by Cicero. 

* II Nothing feems to me to be more truly exr 
* cellent,, than to be able by the powers of orato- 

% Erant autem huic fludio maxima, quae nunc <}uo- 
que funt, piopofita praemia, vel ad gratiam, vcl ad 
opes, vel ad dignitatem. Ac ne illud quidem vere di- 
ci poteft, aut plures, caeteris artibuS infervire, aut ma- 
jbre deledatione, aUt fpe uberiore, aut praemiis ad per^ 
difcendum ampUoribus, commoveri. Cic. de orat. lib. i. 

II Neque vero mihi quidquam praeftabilius videtur, 
quam poUe dicendo tenfre hominum coetus, mentes a1- 
licere, volrfhtates impell'ere, quo velit, unde autem ve- 
iit, deducere. Haec una res in omni libero populo, 
maximeque in pacatis tranquillifque civitatibus, prss- 
cipqe ferr.per floruit, femperque dominata eft. 

Quid enim eft aut tarn admirabile, quam ex infinita 
multitudine hominum exiftere unum, qui id, quod om- 
nibus natura fit datum, vel folus, vel cum paucis fa- 
' ccrepoflit? Aut tam jucundum cognitu^ atque audi- 

tu>. 
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^ ry to engage the attention of public aflemblies^ 
^ to win their good opinion, to drive their paffions 
^. where you like, and bring them back at plea* 

* fare; This art alone has ever flouriibed, and 

* bore the greateft fway in all free ftates, efpeci- 
^ ally in times of peace and tranquillity* 

< For what can fo juftly excite our admiration^ 
^ as that one man in a million (hould either alone^ 

* or at lead with but few others^ be able to da 

* that which nature feems to have put into the. 

* power of all men? What can give fuchplea- 
^ fure both to our hearing and underflanding^ as 

* a polite and elegant oration, filled with fenti- 

* ments of wifdom, and expreflions of dignity?. 

r 

tu, quam fapientibus fententiis gravibulqae verbis or- 
nata.oratio, & perpolita? Aut tarn potens, tamque 
nagnificum, quam populi motus, judicum religiones, 
fenatus gravitatem, unius oratione converci ? 

Quid porro tactf regium» um liberale^ tam niunifi<P 
cum, quam opem ferre fupplicibas, excitare affli£los« 
dare falutem, liberare periculis, retinere homines in 
civitate ? Quid autem tam neflariam quam tenere fein- 
per anna, qulbus vel teftus jpfe eife poffis, vel provo* 
care improbos, vekte ulcifci lacefHtus ? Age vero,. ne 
feinper forum, (ubfellia^ roflca, curiamque medjtere^ 
quid eife ^oteft in otio aut jucundius, aut magis pro- 
prium humanitatis, quam fermo facetus ac nulla in re 
rudis? Hoc enim uno praeftamus vel maxime ftris, 
quod colloquimur inter nos, & quod exprimere dicen- 
do fen& poffumus. Quamobrem quis hoc non jure 
miretur, fuinmeque in eo cluborandum efTe arbitretur, 
ut, quo uno homiVies maxime beftiis prxflent, in hoc 
hominibus ipfis antecellat ? CiCt de orat. lib. i. 

' What 
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^ Whal can be an inftance of fuch real power aac^ 
^ magnificence, as that popular comihotioni, tb# 
' facred opinions of judges, and the majeftjr of fe- 

< nates, (hould be fwayed by the CH'atory of oti^ 

* fingle pcrfon. 

< Bcfides, what fo noble^ (b generous. To rojr- 

* al, as to relieve the fuppliant, to raife the af- 
^ flided, to be the difpenfer of fafety, the defi* 
^ verer from danger, and the means of preferve* 

< ing it's members to a community? What fo 

* neceflary as always to be prepared with armt^ 

* by which you may defend yourfelf, fetyouf 

* enen^ies at defiance, or take vengeance wheA 

* provoked ? But farther, that we may not alwayi 
f confine thi^ point to the forum, the bench^ tb^ 

* rofirum, or the &nate-houfe, what in the re;^ 
' tirements of private life can give more detightr 

* or more properly belong to civilized humanity,, 

* than pleafant and poliihed difcourfe fre^ fiom* • 
^ all marks of rufticity? For in this alone confii|k 

^ our chief pre-eminence over brute-beafls, fj/nfft 
•^ we can converfe together, an4 by fpeech <acr 
*■ prefs the fentimenti of our minds. 

*■ Who then ihall not thiak this an objed jufHyi^ 

* worth bi$ admiration, and deferving his fever-^ 

* eft labour^, to be able in that very circumftance^. 
^ by which men dc^l other animals, to excel alE 
^ other men ?* 

We as well as they have counciTs, (enates, and 
aflemblies of the people [by their reprefentativesj 
where matters of as great moment are deliberate 
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cd, debated on^ and concluded ; where eloquence 
and oratory have as ample fields in which to di^ 
play thcmfclves, and where the • rewards am 
honours paid to them are equal. Nor is oratoj 
left neceflary to us at the bar than it wa« to iheia 
tho' it*s mode may be fomewhat altered by ihi 
difference of our conftitution, and it's powerif 
confined in narrower limits. 

To expatiate upon iherc topics would be c 
lofs of time, as the point muH be obvious to tU 
moQ common difcernment. 

CHAP. XI. 

"That there is me pmt in vjbSch ibefiudy of aralor 
it effentiaHy neccjjary to ut, but was not at all jj 
$0 tbe aniients. 



THE article I mean is of the utmoft importifl 
ance 10 us ; it is the bafis of our conftittt^ 
tion and pillar of our Hate-; it is that whiah gin 
our'i ihc greatcft advantage over all other form 
of government, by furnifliing it with the mof 
fuitable means to anfwer it's end; it is in {hoi 
ihat regulating principle, which 1 have befoff 
fpoken of, fo eflentially neceifary to the prefcrr 

* If we look into the hiftory of England fince the n 
(brmation, we fhall find ihat moft perfona have tr 
their way to the head ofatfair!, and got into the liigl 
eft employments, not by birth or fortune, but by beiog 
what is called ggod fpeakers. 
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tion to our conftitution, religion. As the reli- 
gion of the antients confided chiefly in rites and . 
ceremonies it could derive no affidance from ora- 
tory; but there is not the fmallefl branch of ours- 
which can be well executed without ikill in fpeak- 
ing, and the more important parts, calculated to- 
anfwer the great ends, evidently require the j^hole 
oratorial powers. But before I enlarge, upon the 
means by which it may be preferved> it wilt not 
be improper in thefe days, wherein religion is 
fallen into fuch contempt, to prove the abfolutc 
neccifity of the principle itfelf to the prefervation 
of the fiate. In order to do this I (hall endeavour^, 
firft, to fliew, that tho' virtue might have been v 
fufEcient principle to have fupported the antient 
republics, yet that it could not be fufEcient to* 
fupport our form of government, notwithftanding 
it be equally neceflary to it. . Secondly, that the 
caufe of the failure and decay of the principle of" 
virtue in thofe dates,, was, that the means to fup- 
port it were inadequate, and that .thofe means, or 
any indeed of human invention, mud be of infi- 
nitely lefs efficacy with us than with them. Third- 
ly, that from the nature of our fituation, and the 
. peculiarity of our circumdances, nothing could 
podibly make us or continue us a great and flour 
rifliing people, but an immediate revelation of the 
divine will,, and a perfed obedience paid on our 
part to that will fo revealed. Fourthly, that the. 
means made ufe of by the antients to fupport theic 
principle of vijrtue^ tho' found infuflicient and in-> 

adequate' 
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adequate to tha^^nd^ ^et would be found forci* 
ble enough and abundantly efFeSual to preferve 
our principle of religion.- 

c H A P. xri. 

7bo^ virtue might have been afufficient principle t9 
' heme fupported the antient republics ^ yet it would 
not be fufficient to fupport our form of govern^ 
menty notwithjlanding it be equally neceffary to * 
it. 

WHOEVER hath a mind to be convinceJ , 
of the abfolute neceffity of virtue to a re- 
publican form of government, infomuch that it 
cannot poffiUy fubfifl v^ithout it, may fee the 
point undeniably proved by Montefquieu in his- 
Spirit of laws. He will alfo find it evidently 
{hewn, that liberty cannot tzifk without virtue, 
whence he may deduce the neceffity of it alfo to 
our conflitution^ That it was a ftifEcient princi- 
ple to anfwer all the ends of a republican ftate^ 
the experience of ages has fully (hewn. For all . 
the great republics were. (Irong and flourifhed 
whilft that principle remained in it's vigour ; as 
that grew weak, they declined ; and, with the to- 
tal corruption of it, were deftroyed. .So that their 
ruin was not- occafioned by any dekGt in the prin- 
ciple itfclf» but by the corruption of it^ thro* the 
r\%gleGt or want of proper means to fupport it.. 
Tbefe were found too weak to oppofe luxury, 
which like a mighty torrent always overturned 
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Mid carried all before it. By that/Ltheiis £bH» kff- 
that Rome pcriihed* 

■ S^tvior armis 

« 

Luxuria incuhiit, viHumque ukifcitur orbm* * 

In the Spartan commonwealth the mighty powtr 
of this principle of virtue was ihewn in it's great* 
eft height. For as it's deadliefl foe, luxury, had 
been baniflied by the bftitutiona of Lycurgoa, il 
lafted with little or no alteration for more than 
700 years. And at the time when there feemed 
to be a general combination againft the freedoB| 
of mankind ; when luxury and tyranny went hand 
in hand over the face of the earth ; in that little . 
ftate the facred flame of liberty was flill preferved t 
there ihe had ftill an afylum, and, fupported by 
virtue, feemed to defy the united endeavours ol 
mankind. Tho* often conquered^ tho* often 
thrown to earth, by the fuperior force of their 
antagonifts^ yet like Ants^s they arofe again frelb 
and vigorous thro' the divine energy of theic 
principle. 'Till their enemies, defpairing of ever 
being able to fubdue their ftate whilft their virtue 
remained, found it neceflary to pave the way for 
luxury by altering the inftitutions of Lycurgus^ - 
and changing their mode of education. This foon ^ 
eflPeSed what the force of arms could never have 
done, and in a ihort time they were no longer a 
people. • 

However powerful this^ principle may be, how- 
ever equal to anfwer all the ends of republican 

governmenCf^ 
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govemmenlB, it would be Far from being fdfi'^ , 
cient to our purpofe. From the nature of thjBJH 

infiitution, that muft be their fole ruling princiii 
pie, nor could it have any other to contend with* 
except what arofe from the ambition of private 
men. It had nooccafion for conrroo! or refiraint, 
Tince even it's excefs could ;iot be hurtful to tW 
flate. 

But in the very groundwork of our conftituti«%j 
are fown the feeds of other principles, Amonarc 
has rot neceffarily virtue for his objed: the in4 
creafe of his power may perhaps be a more r 
ral aim. A nobility may have in view the eot 
largementof ibeir property, and addition to tl 
honours, and the incrcafe of kingly power i 
by Ihem be confidered as the fliortefl road l4 
thefe. To guard againft their encroachmenti 
will be the bufinefs of virtue in the reprefcnt*! 
tives of the people. But then this virtue muA fa 
confined within due bounds, for fliould it run 
excefs, it would as neceflarily overturn the cottm 1 
ftitution as fuccefsful ambition in the others *. AUj 
in the one calc our (late would become wholt]i^ 
monarchical, fo in the other it muft of courfe fc 
republican. Hence we may deduce the necef-/l 
fiiy of ■ principle fuperior to virtue, to regulate' l 
it'« motions, and confine it within proper limlt>.*l 
As man is to be controuled by man, fo muft prin- 
ciple by principle. For fhould we entruft thifi 
power of regulating or eftablifhing principles I 
mail} we at the fame time give him power to 
-• Vide reign of Charles I. 
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modify them as he pleafes, or to deftroj them f 
and confequentlj fernhh him with the means of 
t^ranizing*. . , 

CHAP. XII!. 

• 
That the cauft of tb^ failure and decay of the prin^ 
ciph in tbofe *ajasj that the means to Jupport it 
were inadequate^ and that tbofe means^ or indeed 
any of buman invention, muft be of infinitely lef$- 
efficacy with us tban with tbfm. 

THE means ufed by the antients to fupport 
virtue were education, oratory, and re- 
\;<rard. By the firil, proper and early notions o£ 
i^were inililled before the mind was capable of 
jadging. By the fecond, thofe notions were con* 
firmed and efliablifhed in the moft forcible man* 
ner, which at once informed the underftanding^ 
and wrought upon the paiBons of mankind. By 
the laft, mert were allured and excited to reduce 
thefe notions tapraSice, both for their own be» 
nefit aad.that of fociety. As the iaft therefore 
was the great mover to adion, it is evident, that 
the efficacy of the former depended upon that. 
Wbilft therefore reward was the neceflary attend- 
ant on virtue, virtue of courfe was the chief objed 
of education, and the chief point inculcated by ora* 
tory; but (hould reward change it's objeA, and 
Ibould vice lead to it inftead bf -virtue, it is eaiy 
to fee^ that there would be a change in the road 
alfo, 

Whilft 
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Whilft republics prefcrved their principle^ vir- 
•tue was neceflarily the firft objed in education. 
Oratory, as the means of difplaying virtue in it's 
brighteft colours, and imprinting it ftrongly on 
the minds of others, was of courfc ftudied, and 
rewards were the ^laturd refult of virtue and im« 
proved talents. For the whole- power of reward 
lying in the people^ whilfl they were taught to 
cbelieve^ that the good and fafety of each individual 
depended upon the good and fafety of the whole, 
they naturally, to the bcft of their judgments, 
conferred rewards on the moft deferving, on fuch 
as were beft able to fupport the republic. But, 
•when their principle was corrupted, when luxury 
deftroyed public fpirit, and favoured feliifh gra- 
tifications, rewards were then diftributed, not 
from views of public good, but to anfwer private 
ends; the moft corrupt men were chofen into 
places of power by corrupt voters; the means to 
thrive in the world were the ends fought after by 
education, and oratory was proftituted to anfwer 
•the fame purpofes. But in our conftitution, as 
^the power of reward lies principally in the 
monarch and hk minifters, it is evident enough 
^bat he can giv^ what bias he pleafes to education. 
If his view.be to extend his power, he will faard^- 
•Jy fuffer virtue to be.it's objeS, nor will he care 
to have the youth exercifed and made (kilful in 
the «fe of fo dangerous a weapon as oratory. 
From the very nature of our government indeed 
the incitements to virtue cannot be fo greats as in 
republics. There the field is open to all candi- 
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dates, and the fpirits of a man are fupported, and 
animated in hit fatiguing purfuits» by the moral 
certainty of the fuccefs which will attend his la- 
bours. Whereas with us the avenues are barred 
to many of perhaps the beft talents, and brighteft 
accompliihments ; and the reward depending up^ 
on the will and pleafure of one or a few, who 
may not be either the moft ikilful, or qncorrupt, 
induftry of courfe flags, and merit drops it'a 
wing. 

We (hould have but few artifts finiih their 
pieces with care and exadnefs, whofe value waa 
to be fettled by the throwing of dice, by the dect* 
(ion of corrupt, -or the caprice of ignorant judgea. 
Hence it is manifeft that the means of fupport- 
ing virtue are much weaker with us than with the 
antients; if therefore it be proved that the caufet 
of it's deftrudion are much ftronger with us than 
with them, how abfurd muft it appear to think of 
eftablifhing that as our principle, which it is im- 
poflible for us to fupport. 

The great caufe of the dedrudion of virtue 
amongfl: the antients was luxury; but it was not 
the native growth of their foil. It was tranfplant- 
td from other climes, was a long time before it 
grew to any height, and might eafily have been 
checked and kept low. It is true, at different 
times, from different conquefts, fudden torrents 
of wealth poured in upon them, which filled the 
channels of luxury; and threatened danger to the 
land : but it required only a little refolution and 
fteadincfs to oppofe their firit violence^ and their, 

force 
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force would Toon fpend itfclf. Sumptuary law* 
«nd the office of cenfor properly executed werfc 
fufficient to guard the (late from any very dangeST 
ous confequences, had it not been for the imbi- 
lion of private men, whofe intereft it was to pro- 
pagate corrupiion. But when we take a view of 
the fitutiion of our country, that it is an iHand* 
that it mull of courfe owe it's fplendor and power 
intircfy to commerce, not to conqueft ; that com- 
merce produces wealth, and wealth of neccflity 
introduces luxury; we fee, that with the fecdso-f 
our conftitution are fown the feeds of it's corrupti- 
on, that both muft grow up together, and unleft 
proper care be taken the weeds rauft choak titt 
gr«in. Wealth flows not in upon us by fuddeA 
gufhes and mouiitjiny floodi after rain or (hower^ 
it has an inexhauflible fource, from which flowii 
» regular conilant river, that grows wider 
deeper as it advances ; but as it has no boundli 
ocean lo lofe itfelf in, as it terminates in the cei 
tra! pool of luxury, the whole land mull in 
be deluged, if conAant care be not taken to pn 
vent it. 

The Dutch have not more caufe to be walchi 
over their dykes as they fee the fea gaining upon 
them, than we have to guard our bulwarks againft 
the increafing tide of corruption. Luxury is not 
only arrived at a greater pitch, and become more 
general than it formerly was, but it muft daily 
receive new additions from our conneflions with 
the cBltern and wcftern Indies. The power of 
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our enemy bath been much increafed, which 
hath rendered it's attacka more formidable 
and hard to be refilled. Not greater, addition* 
ai force hath been given (o military engines by 
the invention of gunpowder, than to the aflaults 
of luxury by our commercial difcoveries. And 
^hat bulwarks have we to guard us, what wea- 
pons to defend us againit it's attacks? Monarchs, 
and favourers of monarchy, will hardly promote 
fumptuary laws, or eflablifh the office of cenfon 
In this refped our conftitution is as naked and 
void of ftrong holds, and fortified places, as pur 
country, when an enemy has once got footing in 
it. In both cafes there is no other refource but in 
the virtue and valour of the people, 
. If then the antients were not able to fupport 
virtue when their means were fo much greater^ 
againftthe attacks of luxury when it's force was 
fo muchlefs, how (hall we hope to do it, when 
the means to fupport virtue arefo. much lefs, and 
the force of luxury fo much incrcafed ? . 

Perhaps it may be faid, that, tho'^ virtue be loft, 
vice may be reftrained, and that the power of the 
laws, and puniHiments, may be fuflicient to 
check it's progrefs. Suppofe this were granted, 
yet it muft neceflfarily be at the expence of our 
liberty. The principle of dcfpotic government 
is fear, and the means to fupport that principle are 
punifliments. The more therefore we eflabliih that 
princit>le^ and thelnore we rely upon thofe means, 
the nearer do we approach to a ftate of flav^ry. Hear 
what Montefquieu fays upon this fubjed. « It is 
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a perpetual renjark of the Chinefe authon, diat 
the more the puniflunents of ariminakwerein* 
creafed, in their empire, the nearer they were 
to a revolution. This is becaufe puniihmentf 
were augmented in proportion as the public mo^ 
rals were corrupted. 

' It would be an eafy matter to ^rove, that in 
aU» or almofl: all the governments of Europe^ 
puniihments have increafed or diminiflied iit 
proportion as thofe governments favoured or 
difoouraged liberty^ * 

^ In 

• Spirit of laws, vol. i. b. vi. ch. 9. 

In proportion as luxury gains ground in a republic, 
the minds of the people are turned towards their parti<* 
cular intercfts. Tboie who are allowed enly what is 
nece^ary have ^nothing to wifli for but their own and 
their coantry^s glory; but a (bul depraved by luxury 
has many other defires, and foon becomes an enemy to 
the laws that confine it. 

No fixMier were the Romans corrupted, than thcif 
defires became boundlefs and immenfe. 

When the whole world, impelled by the force of a 
general corruption, is immeried in voluptuoufnels, what 
rauft then become of virtue ? 

Spirit of laws, vol. i. b. vii. ch. z* 

When virtue is baniAed, ambition invades the hearts* 
of thofe who are dlfjpofed to receive it; and avarice 
poflcfles the whole community. The delires now 
change their obje^s; what they were fondofbefbje 
becomes indifferent 1 they were fi'ee, while under the 
rcftraint of laws, they will now be free to z€t akainft. 
law i and as every citizen is like a flave e(caped from 
his mailer's houfe^ what was a maxim of equity they 
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In another place be fays^ ^ < Men muA not be 
^ led by excefs of vkdencc; .we ought to make a 
* prudent ufe of the iQeans i^bich nature has gt« 
^ ven ns to condud them. If we enquire into ^e 
^ caufe of all buman corruptions, we ihail find 
^ that they proceed from the impunity of criroeaj 
f and not from the moderation of puniQmients.* 
It will follow therefore, f ' that in moderate 

< governments a good legiflator is lefs bent up&it' 

* puniihing, than preventing crimes ; he is more* 

* attentive to infpire good morals, than to inflid 
^ punishments.' 

:|: * But it often happens that a legiflator, de* 

< firous of reforming an evil, thinks of nothing 
« but of this reformation; his eyes are open only 
^ to this 'obje£^, and (hut to it's inconveniencies. 
^ When the evil is redreflTed, there is nothing 
« feen but the fevcrity of the legiflator i yet there 
^ will remain an evil in the ftate that hath fprung 
'* from this feverity ^ the minds of the p^ple are 

oall rigour I what was a rale of a£iion tbey call cqu- 
firaintf and to precaution tbey give the name of 
fear. Frugality, and not the thirft of gain, now 
pailes for avarice. Formerly the wealth of individuals 
coniHtuted the public treafurei but now the public 
treafure is become the patrimony of private perfons. 
The members of the commonwealth riot on the pub- 
lie fpoiby and it's ilrength is only the power of bmt 
citizens, and the licentioufnefi of the whole commu- 
nity. Ibid. b. iii. ch 3. 

* Book vi. ch. 12. t Cb. 9. % Cb. 12. 

^ corrupted 
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< corrupted^ dnd b^tomt b^ituted to defpotlc 
^ power.* 

It would thertford br but a bad omcri if we 
faw the Icglflaturfc rtllyingf wholly upon punifli- 
ments for the prefervation of morals: for either 
tbe meatis would not be eiFedual^ or> if effedual^ 
We muft foon change our freedom for flavery* 
One of the two feUowlrtg cafes mentioned by 
Montefquieu muft inevitably be otif lot. * ' Thera 
^ afe two forts of corruption ; one, when the pea**' 
« pi* do not obferve the laws ; the other, when 

* they are corrupted by the laws; an idcUfablC 

• evil, becaufe it is in the very rertiedy itfelf.* 
The antients knew the force and neceflity c£ 

tbe principle of fear, but they a!fo knew how t0 
tnake a ri^t ufe of it. As only th^ few were td 
be allured to virtue by reward, the bulk of'thtf 
people could be kept from vice by nothing buff 
puniihment* But as puniihment z&s by fear^ 
and the dired tendency of fear is to depreft the 
fpirits, and check that nobility of fbul which 
alone Could fupport a free republic, they ufed it 
With a fparing hand. Penal laws with them were/ 
few, and their puniffaments of the trghteft kind. 
But tho' the fear of man, or any thing belonging 
to him, or his ihilitutions, might debafe man^ 
yet tbe fear of the gods, as fuperior beings, and 
a reverence to their commands^ could be no de- 
gradation to human nature.* Hence we fee that 
the dired; intient of their laws was to promote 

• Cb. If. 
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Tirtue^ : and to engage xh» obedience of ifaeir citi- 
zens to them by reward ; whilft vice wa? difcou* 
raged by.a.dread^ofvpuniihaient from the g^ds^ 
and an hatred to it inculcated chiefly by the laws 
of religion. Thus bad ^hey 4he full ufe of thin 
principle without^anyof it's ill eflFeds. Religiooa 
awedepreiTe&aot chefoul^ on the. contrary; it in? 
vigoratesit in the caufe of virtue^ and the oper* 
: ation jof fear mud be infinitely more powerful, 
when it?$ otjefi is a fuperior being, the efie^ of 
whofe difplealure are unavoidable by us, than 
when it's objeA is mere man or his laws, which 
. force may refift, or cunning may evade. Accord- 
ingly we find that a greater purity of morals wai 
preferved, and fewer, crimes committed in thofe 
'fiates, under the influence of this religious renfe, 
than in any of thofe countries which depended 
Bpon the feverity of their laws, and the rigour 
of their. punifbments. 

But as their religion was merely of human in* 
flitution, and. it's whole force depended upon the 
belief of the contrary, it was no difficult matter 
to overturn it. The grofs abfurdities with whicb 
it was filled were fufBcient to deftroy it's credi* 
bility, whenever the eyes of the people were 
opened. It did not require nfuch pains to per- 
fuade men that a thing was falfe, which they 
uiflicd to be fo: or to free them from the fettcra 
of prejudice, when their paflions were too ftrong 
for 1 cilf .'int. As they had not any juft notions of 
a furuic Oiitc, the obfervation of the unequal dif« 
Vibuiioii uf rewards and puniihments in this life 

wouM 
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wbold 4bon defti'oy all -truft in providence^ and 
make man alone the-ofajedf of their hopes and 
fears; and when the leaderv^ who knew it to be 
nothing btit a political fcheme^ found it their in-^ 
tereft to pull off themaik; and taad againft it's 
prec(j)pt8» thdr example' was fo6n followed hj, 
the multitude. No great labour was required to 
make them pull down altiirs raifed to men^ and to 
bteak in pieces like potters clay, and trample un-^ 
der foot, thib gods of their own making. Thus 
virtue^ morals, and religion, weVe aU borne awajp 
by the irrefiftible tide of corruption*.- • 

an A P. XIV.. 

not from tie nafure of iurfituathh and the pecw* 
liaritf of our circumflances^ nothing could pojfiblj^ 
make us, or continue us a great JloUriJbing people^'- 

' biit an immediate revelation from God. 

Fr will be granted, that without liberty we can* 
not either be a great or a doUriihi'ng people* 
It will be granted, that liberty cannot fubfifl with-" 
out Tirtue, and it has been proved by the expe** 
rience of all ages -and countries, *that virtue is 
iteccffarily deftrbyed by luxury.' It has been 
Iliewn that all human means to preferve virtue 
are weaker and fewer with us, and the caufes 
which introduce and- promote luxury more cer- 
tain and more powerful, both in degree andnum- 
hbr, than in any other free country. It will. 

tllerefore neceflarily follow, that we \\vi^ \^\ 
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probability of 4)referving our libertyj by any 
means hitherto pradifed, and that it's duration 
mud of Gourfe be ihorter, than in any of thofe 
ilatcs where it once flouriihed^ and was after-*' 
wards deftroyed. When it is confidered that ti-^ 
herty, and confequently virtue, is abfolutely ne- 
celTary to our well being; and that riches^ and 
confequently luxury^ mud unavoidably flow in 
. upon us from the nature of our fituation ; that 
thefe two are utterly incompatible, and that th« 
one muft neceflTatily deftroy the other; that ei- 
ther to get rid of our luxury we mud part with 
our wealth, without which we can not be a flou- 
rifhing people, or defend ourfelves againft tKe 
power of our enemies ; or, if our luxury remains, 
we muft part with oiir virtue, and confequently 
Qur liberty, which would render us dill lefs floit* 
TJihing and lefs powerfpl; the prefervation €if 
fuch a date feenis to be beyond the power of all. 
human means, and can be e£Fe£ted by nothing but 
divine interpodtion. 

In a date fo circumdanced nothing can poflibij 
engage 'men in the painful and felf-denying 
pra3ice of virtue, in fpite of the condant tem- 
ptations in their way, but the certainty of a fuitablc 
reward; and nothing can deter them from vice^ 
vehen dimulated and inflamed by paiEons, but 
unavoidable punishments adequate to their crimes. 
This can not be on earth, where man is to be 
the judge; it mud therefore be In a future ftate, 
and the office belong to Cod alone^ the fearcher 

of 
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of hearts. But as the light of nature and unaffift- 
ed reafon could never difcover this with a fuffi- 
cient degree of certainty to make it a principle of 
ftdion, it was necefiary that it fliould come to us 
by an immediate revelation from God. To give 
this force, it was not fufEcient to know that.tbore 
would be a future date, in which rewards and pu« 
nifhmeillfi would be diftributed ; .it was necei&ry 
alfo that a fyflem of lawa (hould be promulged 
for our GpnduS in^ Jife, .the obfervance or breach 
of which fliould entitle ii&' to reward^ or fubjeS us 
to pimiflinient. ~ To enforce jthe obfervation of 
thefe laws, it w«& alfo neceiTary that they iho^Id • 
be believed to come from God himielf, 

I fliall not attempt to enter upon fo beaten a - 
topic as^ the proof of the authenticity of our holy . 
religion. This has employed the pens of .many 
who have never been excelled in deamefs of un^ 
d^rftanding, folidity of judgment, and depth of 
penetration; fo that probably nothing new can 
be faid upon that head. I fliali cont^t myfelf 
with (hewing, that if ever a divine revelation waa 
neceiiary to man,' it was more particularly fo to 
jhe Britiih nation, than to any other upon earths 
that it was impoffible, without fuch a revelation* 
we (hould ever be, or continue to be, a great and 
flouri(hing people: and that the fyfliem now n^: 
minally eftabli(bed amongft us as the revealed 
will of God,' were it really bdieved to befudi 
univerfally/ and accordingly pra6tifed, would 
raife us above all other nations that either do, or 
ever did exift upon earth, and preferve bs unalter- 
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abty fuch to the end of dme^ provided that fjikm 
continued to retain it's due influence. 

It was a maxim of Tully's, * That it it impoflt* 

* ble for thofe who have no belief of the immor* 

* tality of the foul, or a future ftate of rewards 

* and puni(hments, to facriiice their particular 
« interefts and paiEons to the public good, or to 
^ have a generops concern for pofterity.* And 
the moft enlightened of the heathens, the al/noft 
infpired Plato, has delivered it as his opinion^ 
that ^ concerning thofe great duties which men's 
' appetites. and paffions render difficult, it ihould 
^ feem rather the work of God to provide, than 
^ of human legiflalors, if it were poffible to hope" 

* for a fyftem of Uws framed and promulged bf ' 

* God himfclf/ 

Here we fee how neceflfary the wlfeft of the 
heathens judged fuch a revelation to be, could it 
have been hoped for. And if he thought (b in 
his days, how much more neceffiiry ought we to 
think it in the prefent times ? In the antient free 
Hates, there arofe from the nature of their con« 
flitution a principle fufEcient to preferve them« 
God had done his part by them ; he bad fumifhed 
them with proper means for their fecurity, and if 
they fuffered them to fail in their hands, it was 
their fault. But whoever examines the conftita* 
tion of Great Britain, will find that from it's na- 
ture it had no principle; and confidering the dif- 
cordant and jarring parts of which it is compofed, 
it mufl neceflarily fall to pieces in a (hort time^ 
Bnlefs they were cemented by religion. To 

them 
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them therefore fuch . a revelation was more abib* 
lutely neceflary than to any other nation. 

When it is confidered that Great Britain it 
particularly circumflanced in regard to any other 
country that ever made a figure in the world^ 
and chat in order t9 be confpicuous (he muft 
have other principles than what the wit of man 
has ever yet difcovered, would it not be a ftrong 
prefumptive proof in favour of their divine origi- 
nal, fhould fuch principles be provided for her 
without her feeking, at a time when fhe had mod 
occaiion for them ? Her flouriihing ftate was to 
*arife from commerce; for this the wonderful in- 
vention of the compafs made way, by which thofe 
amazing difcoveries of new worlds 0x1 the globe 
were made. By commerce riches, and by riches 
luxury mud neceflfarily be introduced, agaihH 
which no fiate was ever able to (land ; and fhe» 
from the nature of her conftitution^ was lefs able 
than any.r When it is conddered^^.that, previous 
to the great opening of commerce, a fyftem of 
laws was provided for her and promulgated over 
the whole nation, which alone was able to prevent 
the deftrudion attendant on luxury; that this 
fyftem was not framed by any legiflator of her 
own country, (as in all other cafes) not cultivated 
and eftabliftied by the wifdom or defign of man# 
in times of knowlege, but in the days of ignorance^ 
when our forefathers knew not it's particular ufe 
and fitnefs to their country; that it was not 

brought in by the. hand of power, and fupported 
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ficjodictSy inccrcfts, aid Tntaioe mJE ■unkiod} 
oHt aicHKimfiOD w htgyii of sbe atofiss wUcli 
kal crept into tius frflBiiiy at a omA criikal iiaic» 
^nd tltttiiocfranaojTiewstopnbtickiicilitj, int 
fmm agents who were doing fpoA m the dark^ 
ipfacfi it is Goofidered, that Great Britaia fay thefe 
means, in her ^ery infancr, and jsft emerging 
cat of darknels, foond herfelf in pofleffion of a 
'wifer ind better Mbcm of moral laws, than die 
laboar of centuries in the nuA polilhed and intd- 
Kgent nations erer produced; that this fjflem 
was not only calcolated in the moft exad nunnar* 
for all the parpofes of focietj in general, but pe- 
culiarly adapted to the particular circumftances of 
this country above all others; when all thefe 
things are confidered, fure there is not one of the 
leaft refleSion who muft not neceflarilj fee the 
hand of God throughout. 

That the gofpel fyftem is the bed calculated 
for the univerfal good of mankind, and all the 
iifes of fociety, is a confeflion extorted even from 
the mouths of it's greateft enemies and oppofers. 
That it is peculiarly adapted to our country and 
conftitution, may at once be feen by any one who 
'Will take a view of both. That one principle 
chiefly inculcated by it was ahfolutely necelTary to 
a people, whofe flourifliing (late mud be owing to 
commerce, I mean that enlarged principle of 
univerfal benevolence, which extending the nar- 
row bounds of our fifiedioos beyond thK liuie fpot 
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in which we cafually iirft drew air, teaches us to 
look on the whole world as our country^ and to 
love all mankind as our brethren ( that fuch a 
principle, I fay, muft be of the utmoft ufe an4 
benefit to a commercial people^ can not be denied. 
If all this bte fo, if not only the welU being, but 
the very being of our ftate depends upon the be- 
lief of it's divine inftitution, is it our bufinefs to 
be feeoicuripuily inquifitive into it's original ? Shall 
tre not embrace the hlei&ngs which it brings, be*. 
ctttie we can not be certain of the hand from 
which they come ? Would not a man be reckon* 
ti an ideot who aded fo in the common ' 
affairs of life ? It is fo much, fo abfolutcly our 
intereft to believe it, that far from requiring de- - 
rnonftration to fupport it, nothing but the moft 
s^bfolute demondration of the contrary ought to * 
have the lead weight with us; Did it contain any 
thing indeed prejudicial to the interefls of fociety 
in general, or the welfare of it's members in par- 
tkular, it would then be the bufinefs of all men ' 
to exaniine narrowly into it's foundation, and it * 
vrould be their duty to refufe obedience to it, un* 
lefs it were unqueftionably proved to come from > 
God himfelf. But if it be allowed to be perfeSly 
calculated for the good of the whole, as well as 
of every individual, as it would be the higheft ah* 
furdity in us to refufe obedience to it without fuch 
proof, fo it would be inconfiftent with the wifdom 
of that divine nature, which does nothing in vain, 
10 furniih us with fuch proof as we ihould unrea- 
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t Ibnably require. Demonftration is Aiperflui 
iVlicre probability is fufficient. What ftiall we 
Wtwf ihen to a fet of men who allow the utility 
f the fyftem, and yet do their uimoft to de- 
P'Hroy it's cfFeQ? Arc Ihey not enemies to fo- 
BilKty, do they not declare thcmfelves fuch in 
y tiie very aQ, who attempt to deftroy the force 
\ «(f any principle apparently for the good of fo- 
l«ieiy? Are they not enemies to their country 
rho would endeavour to loofen and Ihake tlie bafit 
's conftilution ? Suppofeil were in iheir power 
I to give abfolute demonrtration (impofiible indeed) 
■ Aat this religion came not from God, and hf 
I tliatmeans they ihoold deflroy the effed of the 
ply principle by which the nobled condituiion 
Hflpon earth could be fiippoi ted, what reward Ihould 
r (hefe men expeQ? Should it not be oppofite to 
■-Iffhal the prefervers of their country have met 
r vilh? Should not a piiiar of infamy he ereSed to 
\ <heir memories? Ii might be doubled whether 
lere could be any foch men upon esrlh, were 
lere not too many glaring proofs of it. The 
Iranfcendent excellence of our holy religion hath 
ecaflarily raifed enemies to, it. For as this noble 
is admirably franned for the public bene- 
> as well as the real good of every member, fo 
,t direSly oppofite to the fcnfual griiificationi 
fod felSfli views of individuals. Whilrt therefore 
Rjere are fenfualifts or weak felfifh men, who 
billake their true inicreft in the world, they will 
Mceflarily be it's oppofcrs and cnemie*. What- 
ever 
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ever fpecious pretext of liberty or virtue theymaj 

iliew forth, felfithnefs is a( the bottom. Watch 

tbeira^ions, and you will find ihem felfilh, Who- 

Cfcr endeavours to loofen or brealt the bonds of 

' fbcieey, in that Inflancc Ihews that he prefers ht* 

individua) felf to the whole. Whoever contendt 

hpK a Hbcrty to aS agalnll the good of focicty, 

: «snt9 to pot it in pradice. Whoever complaint 

frf reftraints upon natural appetites, wants to gra- 

K0y thofe appetites. Pity ii is that fuch men were 

)0t baniflied together to fome defolatc iftand, 

nhere Ihey would foon be convinced by expc- 

: of the neceffiiy of having recourfe to 

ofe very principles from ihc motive of felf- 

pefervation, which in a focial rtate, from a 

Piiwtive of felf-gralification, they would have 

I ftroycd. 
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mG/the means by tubkb tbt prineipk cf religion may 
be fupptirud, and the chief cavfi of it's dicay 
jheiun to arift from a mattrial deftd in tdu- 

HAving fhewn theneceflilyof the principle, it 
will be now proper to confider the means 
by which it may be fupported in it's due vigour. 
If it be faid that this coming from God muft of 
neceflity make it's way in fpite of all oppofition on 
the part of man, and fulfil the ends of it's inflitu- 
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tion^ the argument is fallacious, * * We are not ' 
to think, it is the work of God, ancf therefore 
not to be feconded by human care* Far other* 
wife; for that very reafon it claims ourutmoil ' 
care and diligence, it being the^ indifpenfible 
duty of all good men, throughout the whole ' 
courfe of their lives, to co«opefate wiih the df- - 
iigns of providence. .. In religiop, as in nature* 
God dolh fomewhat, and fomewhat is to be ■ 
done on the part of man. He caufes the e^rth- 
to bring forth materials for food and raiment, . 
but human induftry muft improve^ prepare, and 
properly apply both the one and the other^ or- 
mankind may perifh^ with cold and hunger* 
And, according to this' fame analogy, theprin- - 
ciples of piety and religion, the things that be- 
long to our ralvation, altho' originally and pri- 
marily the work of God, yet require the pro* 
teSion of human government, as well as the 
furtherance and aid of all wife and good men.* 
God has revealed his will, and fupplied the ' 
means to put it in execution; this is all that is to 
be hoped for on his part, to make a proper ufe of 
thofe means is the bufinefs of man. The moral 
precepts of chriftianily are fo clear, that to be af- 
fented to tlitey need only be known. But know* 
lege without pra£tice is ufelefs. To perfuade men 
to praSife them, it is neceffary that they fhould 
be forcibly inculcated, and frequent impreffions 
made, till pradice ripens into habit. Even then 

J Bifliop of Cloync. 
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thofe impreflions can not be too often repeated; 
confidering the frailty of human nature, for fear 
ef a relapfe. How admirably has our conftitu- 
tion taken care of this, ineftablifliing.an order of 
men fupported by the public, whofe. whole bufi- 
nefs it is weekly and daily to attend to this point. . 
But the end of their inflitution can never be an- 
fwered without power of fpeaking,. and (kill in ' 
oratory. Deprived of thefc the pulpit is at bed 
ufelefs, and the preacher a cypher. We might 
as reafonably expefl.that red coats j and mufkets, : 
without ammunition,, or military difcipline in fol- 
diers, ftiould preferveour country againft the in- 
vafion of an enemy, as that black gowns, and 

bands, and empty. forms, or the. 

« 

* Shooting calm words folded up in fmoke'* 

fhould be fufficient weapons in the hands of the 

clergy to fupport the church againft the attacks of 
vice and infidelity. 

There are two ways by which the purity of re- 
ligion, and it's precepts, may be defended; by 
fpeaking, and by writing. The firft is the im- 
mediate gift of God, who has annexed to it (when 
cultivated by man) powers almoft miraculous, and 
an energy nearly divine. He has given to it tones 
to charm the ear and penetrate the heart ; he has 
joined to it adion, arid looks, to move the inmoft 
foul. By that attention is kept up without pain, 
and convidion carried to the mind with delight. 

J Shakcfpear's king John. 
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Pigrfuafion is ever it's attendant, andthepafioM 
own it for a mafier. Great as is the force of ii'ti^- 
powers^ fo'unbbunded is their extent. AH oiaii^ 
kind are capable of it's impreffions, the ignorant* 
as well as the wife,. the illiterate a» well, as the.* 
Earned.' 
The fecond isr the irivention of many a mere ■ 

work of art, and therefore can contain no natural 
power.' It's ufe is- to give {lability to founds ami- 
permanence to thought : to prefervc words that 
otherwife might periflr as they are fpoke, and to 
arrcft ideas' that might vanifli as they rife in the . 
mind: to aflift the memory in treafuring thefe 
n\% and to convey khowlege at diftance thro' 
the eye, where it could find no entrance by the 
car. 

The vaft fupei'iority of the former over the lat- 
^r is obvious enough from this view. There is 
not one power belonging to thie latter, which tht 
former, whereever it's influence can be exerted, 
does not poflefs in a more eminent degree. Where- 
as there are many powers belonging to the former, • 
in which the latter has no fliare. That works by 
the whole force of artificial as well as natural 
means ; This by artificial means only. None biit 
the learned can receive benefit from the one, all 
mankind from the other. As the bulk of the peo- 
ple are illiterate, it's public utility therefore muft 
be much greater. The one fliould be confidered 
as an handmaid to the other, and employed chief* 
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ly in focb offices as flic c«v not do iiv her own 
perfom 

Should therefore our clergy defert the ftrong 
natural means given by God himfelf to fupport 
refjgion and morality ; means, the abfolute ne- 
ceffity of which is daily pointed out to them in 
every ad of office; (hould they have recourfe to 
the weak, the artificial^ the mere inventbns of 
man^ is it ftrange tfiat their holy caufe (hould 
fbffer? In attempting to fupport it only by pole* 
mica! writings, have they not quitted their proper 
arnis and faftnefles, to engage the enemy at their 
own weapons, and upon tBeir own ground? By 
the one, they might comman^i the paffions of 
mankind, and gain them intirely to their fide. In 
the other, the paflfions, prejudices, and temporal 
tnterefts of men, were too much againft them, 
to expe3 that they (hould be impartial judges of 
what was coolly offered to their underftanding. It 
is no eafy matter to perfuade men to employ much 
labour and pains to come at the truth of a thing, 
which they wifh to be falfe ; and a right conclu- 
fion from long deduSions of reafoning is diffi* 
cult to be made even by unbiafTed minds, but: 
U hardly ever to be expefled from fuch as are 
prejudiced, unlefs conviAion like tight be forced 
upon them. In the former, the clergy had the 
field intirely to themfelves, no antagonlfl could 
rife up after them to crafe whatever impreffiont 
their oratory had made/ In the latter, they had 
tt many adverfaries as pleafed to take the field^ 

ikilied^ 
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(killed in all the weapons of logic, and amed 
with the full force of ridicule ; which was but too' 
likely to make ilrong impreflions upon minds that^ 
were before prepofTefTed againft them and thdr' 
do3rines. How was it pof&ble therefore, that' 
they (hould not lofe their caufe, when brought^ 
before prejudiced judges ?" Or how could they «W 
pe3 that truth ihould prevail, when ridicule, not : 
reafon, was fet up to be it*8 teft ? " '■ • 

By this method,, our divines have not only 
changed their celeftial armourmade by GodhiiiH 
felf, of proof againft all human force, for>fuch aa 
was made by the weak. hands of imperfed Tnaii.^. 
their weapons tempered in pure eetherial fire, iot 
thofe of brittle fteel ; they have alfo fwerved froaa* 
the example, and deferred the method pointed Out 
by their great founder. It was by preaching, not" 
writing, that our blefled Saviour propagated h{»' 
doftrines. His example was followed by the" 
apoftles, who committed nothing to writing but ' 
plain matters of fafit, and unadorned precepts. If- 
was the gift of the tongues, not the pen, which ' 
w^ miraculoufly beftowed on the apoftles ; and ■ 
it is to be fuppofed when they addreffed the diflFer- 
cnt nations in their different languages, that they . 
did it with force and energy. The mere utter- 
ance of the founds, out of which their language was • 
compofed, could have but little effeS, except the 
wonder it might occafion, . how illiterate men* 
ihould be able to acquire that art ; but when each 
found hlmfelf addrefled to not only in words, but 

ia ' 
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in the fplrit of their feveral languages ; their ex- 
prefGons enforced by proper tones and cadence ; 
and the whole delivered with fuch energy as could 
alone penetrate . the heart, they at once faw and 
felt, that this could be only the work of God ; 
nor could fuch multitudes of converts have been 
made in one day by any other means. In what 
fort of founds, with what kind of gefture, mud 
St. Paul have fpoke^ when Felix trembled ? With 
what power and oratory mud he have addrefled 
the Athenians, when that poii(hed people looked 
upon him with fuch admiration ? And what mud 
have been the force of his elgquence^ when the men 
of Lyllra called him Mercury, and would have 
paid him divine honours i 

And indeed when the amazing drength, and 
almod boundlefs power of oratory is conddered^ 
no other indrument could be found of* folfGcient 
force, and fuitable dignity, to fupport the import** 
ant and glorious caufe of religion. If the elo« 
quence of the ant tents was irreddible upon com-- 
mon topics, where only the temporal intereds of 
men .were .concerned, how much more extenfive 
mud it's power be, where the eternal welfare is 
it's fubjed;.? If the mere charms of oratory alone,., 
independent' of the fubjed, could have fuch ef^ 
feds ; if the attention of all Greece was taken up< 
l^ a difpute between two orators, about a trifling . 
reward, an honorary crown, how much more in-- 
tcreded mud each hearer be in a caufo,. whofe^^ 
fubjed is the highed reward to himfelf/^ that can > 
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be conceived by man, and a never-fading crowir 
of glory, of which he can not be deprived ? If 
Cicero, in pleading the caufe of a criminal, could 
make the blood forfake the cheeks of a Csfar^ and 
unnerve his arm, why might not the greateft and' 
mightieft amongd us be made to tremble like Fe-» 
lix, could our preachers, like St. Paul, reafoix: 
with force and energy upon righteoufnef» and; 
judgement to come? There can be no doubt, but: 
that an equal degree of (kill in that art would hav^: 
much nobler efFeds amongft us, and be pofleltedi 
of a much more extenfive power, than'amongft 
the antients, as its fubjed would be fo much more: 
important, and the field in which it ihould dif-^ 
play itfclf fo much enlarged \t muft alfo have ftn 
greater command over the paffions, as^ the objed . 
of our hopes and fears is increafed. Whocvers 
doubts of 4he triithof this> may foon be convinced: 
by examining into the wonderful eflFeaswhicb^ 
have been produced by the wild uncultivated orar^ 
tory of our methodift preachers^ 

The ftudy, or neglefl: of this.art^ can not pof*. 
fibly be a matter of indifference to us. It muft» 
be produQivc of the beft, or attended with the* 
worft confeqaences. It muft cither efiefiuallf • 
fupport religion againft all oppofitioS> or be the* 
principal means of its deftruQion.. The church? 
fervice, according as it is either well or ill admi' 
mllered^ . muft : excite great emotions,, or fet peo*- 
pic to fleep ; it mufl give delight, or occafion diil : 
g.ujDl.; it muft. carry conviQion of truth with it, orf 

appear 
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appear fi&ittous* And indeed nothing can contri* 
bute iniore (Irongly to make the latter opinion pre- 
Tail, than hearing its doArines delivered in tones 
and accents quite foreign from nature and truth. 
In this^ as in iife^ the general maxim will hold 
good, that before you can perfuade a man into 
any opinion he muft firft be convinced that you 
believe it yourfelf *. This he can never be, un* 
lefs the tones of voice in which you fpeak come 
from the heart, accompanied by correfponding 
lookft and gefiures, which naturally refult from 
a man who fpeaks in earneft f. And this is one 
of the beft lights with which nature has furnifbed 
Hi to prevent our being impofed upon in our con* 
verfe with each other; and indeed, without 
fome fuch plain charaderiftical marks, truth could 
not long exift upon earth ; nor could there be any 
mutual confidence amongft men.* For,conrider- 
ed only as artificial founds, the words of falihood 
are as eafily fpoke as thofe of truths the lips and 
tongue difcharge their ^ce equally weU in the 
one and the other. But the tones tha< are de* 
clarative of truth muft come from the heart, 
which at the fame time ftrikes other chords ; th$ 

* Caput eniro efTe arbitrabatur oratoris, ui 8i ipfis^ 
apud quos agcret, talis, quatem fe ipic optarct^ videre.. 
tar. Cic. de orat. Jib. 1 . 

f Omnls enim motus animi fuum quendam a natura 
habet ^ultami & fonuni) & geftum 1 totumque .corpus 
bominis, & ejur omnis vultus, omneique voces, ut 
nervi in fidibus, ita fenant, uc a mota animi quoque 
iVBtpuUsr^ '' Idcmi lib. 3^. 

face« 
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^e and limbs ad as unifons, and bear teftifi|0« 
ny to the truth fo declared* And tho* this poiMr 
may be ufurped, and pradifed by art,. To as M 
impofe upon many, yet, as it requires great puir 
and (kilU the examples of thofe. who fucceed inf 
the attempt, are not many. And as art, i\i/ H 
may imitate^ can never come up to nature ; tlK/r 
it may put on her refemblance, can never be poP 
feiTed of her energy ; it can hardly ever impofe €a- 
the judicious and the obferving. On this accounl^ 
whenever we fee thofe ftrongftamps of truth 
made in nature's jnint^ the coin pafles current^ 
and the words are taken for (lerling. Whiere they 
are not very obvious, we fufpeS: counterfeits; 
and where they are abfent, we fuppofe the metal 
is bafe. 

If this be fo, what mud neceflarily be the oOfii- 
fequence of the manner in which our church fer- 
vice is generally performed ? Muft not truth itfelf 
pafs for falihood, when covered over with hec 
vail? If none of the natural criterions by which 
(he is didinguifhed appear^ mud not all pafs fi)r 
fiSitious ? How xan a clergyman hope to gain 
belief to what he utters, when he utters it not in 
fuch a manner as if he. believed it himfelf ? This 
therefore may be eafily confidercd as the great 
fourceof irrelrgion; nor would it be a very- con- 
fident aflertion to fay, that this defed in the mi- 
nidry has made more infidels than all the arts and 
fubtleties of the enemies to religion. For as it 
mud be allowed that the divine (ervice is gene-> 
rally performed in a dovenly and difagreeable^ 

or 
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or elfe in a cold and unaffeding manner, it fol« 
lows, that many of a nicer tafle are kept away 
thro' difguft from places of religious worihip, and 
tfaey who con tinue to frequent them may eafily 
be made the worfe by it,' but can hardly receive 
any benefit. Their devotion can not be raifed^ 
bowever it may flag, by hearing pr;iyers ill read ; 
nor will the do&rines fi^m the pulpit acquire new 
force or credit, by being delivered in a lifeleft 
manner, and in unnatural tones. On the contra- 
ry, being accuftomed to fee nothing in the mode 
but what is fiditious, men will habitually come 
to think the thing itfelf fo, and muft be infenfi« 
biy led to confider the whole as a matter of form^ 
a mere human inAitiition to anfwer the purpofes 
of government. The experience oY mankind 
may be appealed to upon this occafion, whether 
it is not generally confeiTed in words, as well as 
ihewn in pradice, by thofe who vifit the churches 
every Sunday, * that they perform this ceremo- 
ny more xmt of decency and example, than from 
any affiftance they find there to devotion, or any 
tnftrudion from the fermon. And indeed, were 
they not to confcfs it, the general .coldnefs and 
inattention, the levity in the behaviour of feme, 
nnd drowfinefs even to profound deep in others, 
ncceffarily infufed by the opiate of a dull molono- 
ny, would too plainly evince the truth of the ob- 

fervation. * 

That 

* In this cafe, what waS before obfervc^ of the laws 

may be applied to religion. * There arc two forts of 

* corruption 
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That contrary effeds would ftdlow ftam a 
contrary method,- muft be fenfibly felt by adl itfto 
have occafiomilly beard the iervice well perforoiU 
ed, or a difcourfe well delivered. The dificf^ift 
iropreflions >^hidi they then made upoa di^ 
muft convince them of this truth* And faidect 
k isfufficlently demonftratcd by the crowds wiiicti 
flock to hear a preacher, whdfe fiatund talentf i(k 
elocution have fet him above the common raiii^. * 
- The ingenious author of the Spefiator hak 
wrote a paper on the reading of the liturgy, ih.ft 
dear and forcible a manner, and it is fo appofiti 
to the cafe in point, that I am tempted to prefent 
part of it immediately to the -ey^s of my reader 
inftcad of referring him to the book. > 

f * The well reading of the common prayer 
< is of fo great importance, and fo much negled- 

* ed, that I take the liberty to offer to your con- 
« fidcration fon>e particulars on that fubjeS: ani 
« what more worthy your obfervation than this? 

* A thing fo public, and of ''ib high confequericc^ 
'* It is indeed wonderful, that the frequent exer- 

* cife of it (hould not make the performers of that 

* duty more expert in it. This inability, at I 

* conceive, proceeds from the little care that it 

* taken of their reading while boy« at fchoolj/ 

'.corruption, one vhen loendo not obferve religioo,' 

* the other when they are corrupted by religion i ai>: 
"* incurable evil| becaufe it is in the very remedy it. 



* felf." 
f Speft, voL ii. No. 147.' 
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* where, when they are got into Latin, they a 

* looked upon as aboive Engliili, the reading d 

* which is wholly neglefled, or at ieail read t 
' ■• very little purpofe, without any due obfcr 

' tions made to thena of the proper accent, tmt 

* manner of reading. By this means they haV« J 

* acquired fuch ill habits as will not eafily be ra* J 

* moved. The only way that I know of ti 

* medy thii is^ to propofe fome pcrfon of greapl 
' ability that way, as a pattern for them ; caanTtJ 

* p!e being mod effcQual lo convince the Iearn« 

* as well as to inftruiEl the ignorant. 
* You mull know, fir, I have been a conical 

* frequenter of the fcrvice of (he church of Eni 

* gland for above thefe four years iafl paft, 

* till Sunday was fevennight never difcovered U 

* fo great a degree the excellency of the com 

* mon prayer. When, being at St. James's Gait 

* lick-hill church, I heard the fervice read fo din 
' tinSly, fo emphatically, and fo fervently, thfl 

* it was next lo an impoflibility to be unaitencin 

* My eyes and my thoughts could not wander a 
' ufual, but were confined to my prayers ; 1 tl 

* cor\fidered I addrefled myfelf to the AlmightjJ 

* and not to a beautiful face. And when I i 

* fleSed on my former performances of that did 

* ly, I found I had run it over as a matter of fornij| 

* in comparifon to the manner in v.-hich I theflj 

* difcharged it. My mind was realty afFedec 

* and fervent wiflies accompanied my word g 
^.The confeffion was read wiih fuch a refigne*^ 

miltiy, the abA>lutton with fuch a comfortable 
£ authority. 
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■€ authority, tfaethankfgiving with fticha religidus 
-^ joy, as made me feel thofe afFedions of iht 
* mind in « mantier I never did before. To ]re'- 
^ medy therefore the grievance above compJainefl 
*« of, I humUy propofe, that this excellent read- 
^•er, upon tbe^Tiext, and every annual fiflfembl]^ 
of tlie clergy of Sion College, and «li otheh 
conventions, fhould read prayers before the^ 
- For then thofe thst «re afraid of ftretchmf 
their mouths, and fpoiitng their foft voices, wiR 
le^n to read with clearnefs, loudnefs, tnd 
ftrength. Others that affeS a rakifh negligcpt 
air, by folding their arms, and lolling on their 
book, will be taught a decent behaviour, and 
comely ereSion of body. Thofe that read (b 
faft^s if impatient of their work nniy learn tO 
fpeak deliberatdy. There is another fort of 
perfons, whom I call Bindaric readers, vs bcr 
ing confined to nofetmearure; thefe proneunai 
five or fix words with great deliberauon, send 
the five or- fix fubfeqoentones with as great ce^ 
lerity : the iirfi part of a fentencc with -a ver^ 
exalted voice, and the latter part with a fub^ 
miiliveone: fome time again. with one fort of 
tone, and immediately after, with a very di£Fer- 
rent one. lliefe gentlemen will learn of my 
admired reader an evennefs of voice and deli*^ 
very. And all who are innocent of tbefe affeda^ 
tions, but read with fuch an indifference as if 
they did not underfland the language, may then 
be informed of the art of reading movingly, and 
fervently; how to place tbe.emphafisj and .give 

* the 
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* tbe proper accent to each wordy andiiow to vary 
*' the voice according to cfae nature of tbe. fen- 

* tence/ 

There can be no doubt that if prayers always urerb 

read in the moving and fervent manner above de« 

rfcribed^ that there would be -much Aronger in« 

•ducementi to go lo church, and devotion would 

ibe much promoted by it. But it is in his 

other office of preaching that the clergyman 

•will find the greateftcOccaCon for (kill m ora- 

;^tOfy. Here the whole field of morality, as 

well as religion, is opened to him tpdifplayhis 

(talents. Tbe important- truths of both are to be 

:iak^t plain byhiin, and enforced. In this point 

i^fif view, were he equal to the ta&, he muft be 

.confidered as a member of the mod ufefurand! 

IBoft honourable order that ever exifted upon 

earth. What advantage, were he but equal in 

accomplifhments, would he have over tbe orators 

of old (who were always confidered as of the firfl: 

rank in the ftate) in point of dignity of fubyed, 

power of moving the paflions, and general utility. 

If the art of perfuaCon be allowed to be of more 

force than either wit or jcnowlege to acquire a fu- 

.periority over others^ and at the fame tipie lo 

.conciliate their efteem and.love> in what a ranjc 

of pre-eminence. might not this body of men have 

flood overall ptlier profeilions, had they only -ap* 

.plied themfelves to tbe ftudy of that art. Wkllfl: 

' theneglefl: of it has. probably been one of the maip 

ca^fes of the contempt into which the* order is 

fallen. . Nor is this hard to be accounted for; for 

E 2 vfh^x 
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what can be a greater fubjed: of ridicule than to 
Itt people daily attempting what they are not able 
to execute ? Or what can poflefs one mofe flrong- 
Jy that an art (however entitled^ isjnerely mecha- 
jnicai, than when it is every day fecn performcil 
in a mechanical manner: and it is obvious enough 
that if the profeilion of holy orders comes once to 
be coniidered as a mechanical art, it will of oourfe 
-be confidered as below all others. ' ' * 

How far the extraordinary abilities, and per- 
fc£bion of flcill in the artifts may raife even' tKe 
meaner arts in the eftimation of the worH, iittl 
how much a deficiency of talents, and imperfedioti 
in the profcffors, may degrade the nobleft,'U« 
point too obvious to be enlarged upon. Tlie 
common fenfe of mankind confers rank and digni- 
ly on the feverai arts, and profefSons, according 
., as they contribute to the body, fuch as promote 
the advantage of the former are to be preferred 
to fuch as have only thp -lattpr for their obied; 
fuch as require intelleQual powers^ to fuch as iftaod 
in need only of the mechanical.; and thofe profeiuons 
which contribute to the ufe and profit of mankind 
Hand before fuch as only promote their pleafurc* 
JBut thofe in which both are united are clearlj 
pre-eminent over the reft, and naturally acquire a 
fuperiority over each other according to the fevp- 
ral degrees of that union. This rule is as invari- 
able as that of conimon fehfe, nor can any of 
th«fe arts and profeffionn lofe their Dgtur^l rank^ 
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but in proportion » they fail in anfwering tin 
end ; which can only happen from the infufficiencjr 
of the artifts and profeffors. If we try (he pro- 
fcflion of holy orders by this rule, we fliall fintf 
that it is evidently fuperior to all others. It muft 
beallowed that the bulk of manlcind have not Ici- 
fure to be phllofophers, or to fee things in their 
caufes. And yet the well-being of the ftate de- 
pends upon thoir aQtons being regulated by ih« 
rules of improved reafon. They mu ft therefor* 
imbibe ail their principles of knowlege, as w^ 11 
as conduQ in life, from thofe who have opportu- 
nity and abilities to enquire into the fources of the 
moral duties, and the natural relations of things. 

* * But if to inform the underftanding, and regu- 

* late the will, is the moft lailing and diffufivc be-- 

* nefit, [here will not be found fo ufeful and ex- 
' cellent an inflilution at that of the chriftian 

* priefthood, which is now become the fcorn of 
' fools. That a numerous order of men (hould be 

* confecrated to the rtiidy of the moft fublime and 

* beneficial truths, with a defign to propagate 
' them by their difcourfes and writings, to inforiti' 
*" their fellow creatures of the being and attributes 
' of the dciiy, to polTefs their minds with the 
' fenfe of a future (late, and not only to explain 

* the nature of every virtue and moral duty, bur 
' likewife to perfuade mankind to the praQice- 

* of them by the raoft powerful and engaging 

lard. K" 1 30. 

E 3 niotivw. 
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' motives j is a thing fo excellent and neceflSry ttf 
< the well-being of the worlds that no body b»t^ 
* a modem frecrthinker couldhave the forehead^ 
^' or follj;.' to tard it intb ridicule. 

But neither the fcom of fools, nor the ridiculfr 
of free-thinkersy could in the lead afied, or ifi^ 
preciate an inftitution fo excellem in it^s nature^ 
fo abfolutely neceflary^ to the welfare of mankind^, 
if the minidry were really equal to the difchargeot 
their office. Their chief end is to informs the uii? 
derftanding^and regulate the will of others. Thitr 
£riF can not be done, unlefs their own idea* are 
conveyed into the minds of others with perfpicuity 
and force ; nor the lafl, unlefs the paffionsof mea 
^re wrought upon to excite them to* good worka^ 
and deter them from fuch as are evil ; in as muqh* 
03- the paffions are known to be the great mov^rtr 
IQ^ or reflrainers from adion. Neither of whigh^ 
can be done without fkJU in- oratory. All bt£er 
requifitea to the priefthood without that> tho'poF-, 
fefled in the moft eminent degree^ are ufelefs ta. 
it's end. This is the preacher's inftrument with" 
which he is to work, and without this liia know . 
lege and piety are of as little ufe to the worlds aa 
t£e (kill of a painter would be without pendl (Sr' 
colours, or that of a muflcian without the poWler 
of conveying founds. PofieiTed of this^ no artift 
whatever is*fo equal to the completion of his de- * 
(ignsi for tho' the difficulty of arriving at the 
end, be equal to it's utility, and grandeur, and 
confequently beyond that of all others; yet the 
means are proportioned^ and adequate to the 

migtitji 
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mighty work. For who upon earth h equal in- 
faculty and powers to the man, in whom arc 
united the true philofopher, th« chriftian hero, 
and the potent orator ? Or how can fuch precepts^ 
fail of having their defired eSe€t, which are found-' 
ed on reafon, fupportecf by revelation^ confirmed 
by the living example of the preacher, andim-> 
p/efTed on the yielding mind by the irrefiftible 
charms of eloquence? An union fo powerful, that 
what Agamemnon, faid in regard to the wife; 
tleftor of the deflruSion of Troy may with 
W/t^h more truth and propriety be applied in thia* 
€Bi% that w«f:e there but ninp ifuch men at the. 
fasad of the ohurcJiy the bulwark^ o£ vice woulcl- 
foon be deftroyodj. and the whole, flat^ of qqi^«. 
R^tien perifli.. 

; Mr. AddifiiKi in fpeaking upon this fubjedti lua 
dM following paHage* * * The light in whicbi 
*- iheie punts fliould be expofed t<» the view of one 
<^ wha is prejudiced againil the namesy religion,;, 
^ chunch, priefl^ and the like, is, to cortfider thf( 
'1 depgy as fo many philofophens, the churches a^ 

* fishoois^ and their feEmons as tenures, for tha 
*' infbrmiatien and improvemyent of the audience*. 
^- How would the heart of Socrates' or TuUy 
^ have rejoiced, had they lived in a^ nation, wher-e- 
^ the law had made provifion for philofophers, to 

* read Ie3\ires of nriorality and theology every 

* feventb day, in fcveral thoufands of fchools 
^ ercfted at die public charge throughout the 

V 

* Guard. Numb. 130. 

E 4 * co>a?cv\.T^ \ 
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« country; at which [caiires all ranlc* and C 
' without diilinaion, were obliged to be prefcnt, 
.> • for rheir general improvement? And what 

• wicked wretches would ihey ihtnk thofe men, 

* who fhould endeavour to defeat the piu-po[fe of 
L ■ To divine an inftitution?' 

With all due deference lo the judgment of fo' 

great a man, I think he h:i5 here mlftaken ihe point,. 

and what he has advanced would have had much- 

L more force had he fubftiiuied the word oralorg, 

[ in the room of philofophers; and this would pro- 

E ' bably have been the cafe, could his aHertion have- 

been warranted by praaicc. By orators, I mean 

fnch as they were of old, when none were thought 

worthy of that title but thofe who were at the 

iame lime philofophers *. For it can hardly be- 

expeded that philofophy alone could do more with 

us, than it did with the aniients. That it Ihould be 

' more powerful when fcl to work by mercenary 

[ views, than when atluated by the nobler princi- 

[ pie of fame. Or to confider it in regard to the 

times when it became mercenary amongfl them, 

that it's profcflbrs fliould be more excellent with 

l»^ where their ftipenjs are fixed, and fettled 

I -without any reference to their abilities, than, with 

L-^em, where their whole income and emolumenii. 

[ • Fueruntque hsec ut Cicero apeninime colligit, 
L i)uein admodum jun£^a naiura, (ic olHcio quoquecopu- 
F'^a : ut iideiD fapienles lique eloqueiiieE habereniur. 
L Qiinflil. Ub. i. 

I depended 
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depended upon their fkill in the art which tha 
profelTed. i 

The reparation of philDfophy from oratory vnm 
the main caufe that both were in a Ihort time dS 
fttoyed. The union of the foul and body are n(M 
more neceflary for any ufefu! purpofein life, thd 
the union of oratory and pliiiofopiiy for iheir mBfl 
lual welfare. Whiift the philofophers were bu« 
in fearching after the knowlege of things, thM 
did not confider what an intimate coni^^iofl 
there was between ideas and words { wiihoJ 
3 right ufe of which ihcy could neither make aim 
fute progrefa ihemfelves in fcience, nor at a 
communicate their thoughts to others, Accord 
jngly we find that after the reparation an inhnn 
variety of feSs arofc, each of which vain-gloiTHJ 
oufly boafied that they were poITcfled of the onM 
true philofophy; whiift in (»& almoft all ihn 
difpulcs were merely about words * ; nor was till 
confufion at Babel greater, occafioncd by the Vm 
riety of tongues, than was the confufion ofknovn 
lege amongft ihefe different feSs, thro' their wan 
of precifion in language. Oratory and philofopB 
when united, like bullion (lamped in the mirfl 
eccanoned a brifk and free circulation thro' tU 
whole commonwealth of fcience ; when feparated 
they were to be confidered as coin hoarded n 
mifers, or melted down into pieces of ornamenta 

• Verb! cnim controverfia jam diu torquct GnefH 
^Jflj^hownet coBtertionis cupidiores quam veriiatia. 1 
^^^^^E Cic. de I. % 
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plate. However rich private peribits might think: 

themfelves in comparifon of others^ yet, wh%ih«! 
i!ate was poof, there could be bat fittfo feearitjr 
for the prefervation of tlie wealth, amofl^d hy ink-' 
dividaak, as the members muft necef&rilylw i»« 
l^bed in the deftruSion of the whotck. 

This reparation was no lefs hurtful to the ftatr 
iflelf, than to knowlege. The natural corvTcqseAcat 
of it was, that their wife men wef e no tp^gcv ^9» 
tots, their orators were no longer wife, WhMi^^ 
itieri of the greatcft abilrtics and integrity^ ^Kilf 
Were the beft qualified to fopport and h^igar^ttf 
the (late, retired froiti public bufinefs, aod paffeS 
their lives in the fhades of privacy and contenoH 
plation, their place was of courfe fupplied by tfac^ 
of meaner talents and woffe difpofitioirs. Asthefe- 
had not virtue for their end, there was no occafloi» 
for wlfdorii as the means. Their ends btHtg al* 
together felfifh, cunning and the art of hmnefHk^ 
and flattering the capricious multitude weris rtur- 
fureft means to attain them. Thus eorriiptioit 
and folly eafily carried aTl before them,. when wit 
dom and virtue had quitted the fieW.. The fo«l 
of oratory was fled, and on^y the ufele£i oorpie 
remained, prtferved and embafnved like che £gy]N- 
tian mummies, by the care of rhetoricians. - Nor. 
i^ould philofophy long furviye it; for bow cMiil 
|he hope to keep her ground, when flie bad ported 
with her arms of defence, and pulled down her 
own enclofures. Whifft flie was united wttt elo- 
quence, a fenfe of fliame kept out all pretendersr, 
Mnd none but fuch as fpoke wilh jQdll, with accu- 

jacy> 
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racy, clearne&, and clegajice, could be heard 
without marks of Tcorn and conlempt, upon any 
of the topics of philorophy. But when phifofophy 
grew ambitious, when ftie chimed an Independ- 
ent throne, and difdained alt alliance with ora- 
tory, (he indeed greatly increared the number of 
her fubjeas, but they were fuch as were far froirt- 
adding to her power. When eloqoencc was de- 
fpifed, all men were at liberty to fpeak theif 
thoughts pubhckly in (herr own manner*; thi» 
opened the mouths oF midiitudes of fools, who all 
thought they had an equal right, ai rational bK- 
ings, to haiangue upon the fubjeas of right rea» 
and true philofophy. Nor could their pre-- 
ions to ihefe be eafily fet afide, when the bulk 
mankind were to be their judges, eijually ignor 
ith ihcmfdves, and equally iniererted with- 
the claim. Beiides, their preleiifions to philofo- 
phy could only be determined in this cafe by thp, 
intelledual faculty, which is far from being p] ~ 
doroinani in the muJlimde; whereas the St 
bore the greated fway in judging about eloqi 
and confequenity all mankind were capable of- 
pronouncing with tolerable cxaanefs about the 
merit of it's profeflbrsf. Whilft Iherelorc ply- 

,* Nunc autem qux velut propria philolbphia: 
ntntur pafEm [rat^amus pmnes. Qijis enim n 
jaftCKquo, acbonomodonoTi S: vir pelUnms loquitEd 
Quis (ton etiam rufUcorum aliqua de caulis naturalifl 
qUKrii ? Quinfl. 

+ Nuuqiwm df bono oraiore, aui non bono, dot 
. hominibua cum populo djQenllo fuit. Cic. in B 
a. 185. 
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lofophy was guarded (if I may ht allowed the idt^ 
pref&on) by the priefthood of oratoiy, the grofiiiMI- 
•nd the vulgar were kept out of her (mOxm^. 
fitr dodrines were explained only hy fuch aa l|iv|: 
fiudied and underfiood thems, knowlege ki tbo^ 
l>eing as neceflary to the orator aa (kiU^iir fpeak? 
ing; for the latter would be vain and ufeleft wifb* 
out the former f • She was therefore aluRfyi 
ihewn in her true light,, and all appeared.regidac 
and beautiful. But when this order was^ajboli^^ 
all men laid claim to the difcharge of thefacred 
office; the ignorant and vain^ the loud ancttha 
pretending, were the foremoft in aflfuming tbk 
title. Her fences were deftroyed by the multitiiii^ 
of pretenders, and her holy ground^ trampled Iqr 
unhallowed feet. Her mazes and labyrinths waca 
broken down by fuch as had not the clue Co fpUfi 
them thro' the regular confufion, and in a flMft 
time all was reduced to anarchy and chaos*. Jf^ 
dodrines, formerly fo clear and beautiful wjien. 
fhewn by wifdom in the. light of truth, were now 
darkened by ignorance and diftorted by faUhop^,. 
^he words of knowlege were contaminated ^y. 
th^ mouths of fools, and the precepts . of virtue 

f Etenim ex rerum cognitionc cfflorcfcat & rcddh* 
del oportet oratio i quas niii fabcfl res ab oratore per* 
cepta, cognita, inanem quandam habet elocutionem, 
& pene puerilem. Dicendi enint virtus, ntii ei qui dicit 
ca de quibus dicit percepta lint, eztare non poteft, 

Haec autem oratio, fi res non fubeft ab oratore per- 
cepta & cogniu, aut nulla fit neceft eft; aut omaiiim 
jrriiion^ ludatur, Cic de orat. lib*' i. . ; 

corrupted 
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corrupfed by the tongues of the vicious. Mean* 
nets joined with arrogance, and vanity with wcat- 
refs in the profeiTorSj foon brought ihe proftflioni 
itfcif into contempt. Appearance with them fup* 
plied the place of realify, and form of robftance. 
* • For it was not by the means of virtue, or 

* knowlege, that they laboured to bethought phi- 
■ Ibfophcrs, but they made ufe of a folemn feveri- 

' ^ ty of countenance, and a drefs different from 
' the reft of the world,, as coverings to the vileft 

* morals.' 

It may be worth the reader's while to obfervr, 
how exaSly this defcriplion of thofe pretended 
philofophers, who brought true philofophy into 
contempt, and were the means of it's deflruQion, 
agrees with thofe hypocritical fanatics in the 
reign. of Charles the firft, who brought an odiutn 
and difgrace on religion, and for a time deftroy- 
ed both that and the Aate. 

If therefore oratory was To neccflary to the fog- 
port of philofophy, how much more muft it he 
lo that of religion ? To enter into a minute dif- 
quilliion of this point would take up too much 
time, and perhaps unneceflarily. It will be fuffi. 
cient to confider the nature of the ends propofed 
by the two, and the neceflity as well as propor- 
tion of the means will appear of courfe. The end 

• Noo tnitn virtute ac lludiis ut haberentur phita- 
ft^hi, laborabanti fed vuhum, & criftitiam, & diflen- 
lieotcm a ceteris habitum, peQiBiis moribus prseiende- 
bauic. Qiiina. lib, t. 
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' judge (hall cfttch oar warmth; by no metpr 
'caivwe affed him with a carelefs indifiierenoe^. 

* but be muft neceflarily fink and be dilfeWed in 
our drow^nefs. Even the adors upon the t&gk , 

' afibrd an excellent example of thiSj wbo ui^ 
fb much grace to tbe prodaSions of oar beft' . 
poets, that in the hearing they give us infi- 
nitely greater pleafdre than in the reading : and.', 
gain our attention even to tbe vileffTcribblcrs':!^^. 

' diatthofe pieces (hall frequently bring acniw4:' 
ed. audience, which* are not allowed a p.UDfrm> 
library. But if in cafes which we kno>r tolfe; 
Ceigned, and without foundation, elocution aloCMT 

'is of fuch efficacy, as to excite anger^ ^'caiv. 
anxiety ; how greatly muft it's power bie 'in* , 
creafed when we believe it to be founded in- 
truth? I (hall, indeed, make nofcruple to |i£-\ 
firm, that but a very moderate oration reoom^,^ 

* mended by the powers of adion will be'^of^ 
greater weight, than the beft compofition with*, 
out it* On which account Demofthenes befaiig;' 

quensiiirth'eatris. Q^od fi in rebus quas fiQas dfe: 
Icimus et inancs tantum pronunciatio poteft^ nt iram, ■ 
lacrymasy foUicitttdinem afieraty quanto plos vikana^ 
nece(rteft» ubi & credifflus ? Equidem vel mediooma^ 
orationeoi' comnendatam ^ viribus adlionis affimiavcr 
rim plus habituram effe momently quam optimam ea* 
dem ilia deftitutara. Siquidem & Demofthenes, .q^id 
eiiet in toto.dicendi opeinrimum interrogatus,pronaiiP 
ciationi palmam^ledic, csdemque fccuodum* ac tertiani 
locum» donee ab eo quacri dcfinerent : ut earn videA^ 
folTet noB prxcipoaiBi fedfolam judicaflc. 
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afted, what in the whole field of oratory d 
' ferved ihe firft place, gave it to * elocution ;' 
* alTo the fecorrd, and the third, till the cnquirj 
' ceared. By which he gave us to underflandj 
■ that he judged (his not to be the principal, 1 



■ the 



m)y requifile.' 



If ihe appearance of being firmly perfuach 
themfeives of the truth of the opinions whJij 
they endeavoured to propagate was thought 
neceflary to the heathen, how rrnich more i 
it'be to the chnflian philofophers, when the lea 
fufpicion induced of Ihe truth of their doSrim 
muft not only defiroy their force, but | 
cffcQs diredHy oppofitc to their intent. TTie a 
tients were fo convinced of this that they p 
cd the, appearance of truth, when the reality w«i 
gone, and the form remained long after the Talk 
ftance had perifhed. What lliall we fay then ti 
our modern feOs, who, far from attempting f 
keep up this nsccfTary fcmblanee, are contenta 
to deliver the fublimefl truths in a fidlitious mat 
ner ? Or (ball we wonder when we confider 
it is by appearance that the judgments of t 
world are moll influenced, that the fhew and fenj 
blance of truth Aould in one cafe make profer 
to falfebood, and ni the other, thai the fliew e 

* The meaning of this word is thus defined by C 
ccro. Pronunciatiocft vocij, & vultui, ftgeftusi 
deraiio cum venuftate. That is, Eloeutii 
graceliil roanagment of the vo 
^{turc. 
' ' ferohVa; 
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femblance of fi£tion (hould make apoftates from 
truth ? 

If the powers of eloquence and adion wePK 
fo abfolutety necefTary to the heathen orator tflp 
accoraplifliliis poinf in ci^il matters, it would be> 
only a wade of time, and a frujtlefs repeticwn^- 19 
prove how much more neceflary it )« to a cbri(Hf0 
orator, to bring about the great ends^of religioilb. 
What Cicero fays of the requifites to the difchargf|< 
of that office ii exadUy defcriptive of the fuadioit. 
of a clergyman. * * To inftruS is hia duty,, txi* 

* delight gives him honour^ and to movethe pajk- 

* (Ions is neceflary.' And his fhort definit^bQ of 
the bed and word orator will £hew ua to wfiajti 
ciafs ours are to be referred, f ^ He is the (^eff 

* orator, who by the powers of elocution both tn« 
^ flrudsy and deTights^ and moves hiai audrior|; 
' From whence h is plain^ that he whg \% mmC 

* unlike the beft is the worft.' \ 
But however near by nature the allUnce .be* 

tween oratory and philofdphy might be, jeSf W 
depended intireTy upon man to fix^ or defClrojr 
their union* As the maintaining fuch an unioir'- 
required great pains, liabour, and attention^ and 
as there was no particular profbffion of nsen t» 
whonr it was abfolutely necefTary, it is eafy ID fev, 

* Docere debttum eft, delegare honorarium, per* 
movere necefTarium. 

f Optimus eft orator,. q)it dieenda animos audicA^ 
tlum & docety & dele^at, & permovet Ex quo per*' 
fptcuunt eft quod ppcima diffimilliinuffl,. idcfTe: detfr^ 
limum. 

» 

that 
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Ihsrt- to ftparate them was no difficult laflt. 
Ution, anti a fpirlt of rivalfhip, might foon en- 
^Rge tiie profelTors of the Iwo arts in dil'puies' 
xbnut priority. The philofopher, vfho enjoyed. 
the njentai powers in a more perfeS degree tharw 
ufoaJ, and who might be endowed with an un- 
common depth of penelratton in tis purfuils after 
luiowlege and Iruih, ihough perhaps wiihont 
m\y of (he naiural rcquifiles to make him Ihine as- 
an' orator, would of courfe afFed lodefpife talentf 
which he did not poilefs, and depreciate an art. 
which he looked i»pon aa much inferior to hii own^, 
and which )-et had rather a fuperJor rank in the 
eftjmation of the world. The example of the 
chief would foon ha foiloived by all his difciples* 
Whiift.on' the other fide, the orator, fiirnifiied by 
the liberal hand of nature with uncommon powcrii 
of perfualion, and having improved thcfc by the 
tolesof hisown art, would Bnd nathing wanting; 
to AccompliAi his ends; and Hhcreforc woi 
gladly decry the painful ard laboricuu difquifiti 
of phiiofophy *, aiiddefpiftt it?s. contemplative 
tarieaas unfit for action, and as ul'elefs drones in 
focieiy. The war once declared b-etween the 
chiefs, it would be too much the iniereft of the 
partifans Hill Co keep it a-foot, and blow up 
coals of difcord, ever to fuffer a reconcilem 
Of this Cicero gives the following accoui 

" DifHcultatt»patrociiiiaprxteiiinusfc»iii(ix. Qiiin 
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* * The anticnts down to the time of Socratct* 

* always joined a perfeS knowlege of naoralitypt 
■• of all that belonged to the conduS of priva^ 

* life, as well as the management of pablie at, 

* fairs, to (kill in oratory. But at that tinic, the 

* eloquent and the learned being ^iyid^ iiitdf 
« diflFerent feds hy Socrates, and this diftinStito* 
^ being afterwards kept up- by all his difdpleif 

* the philofophers and orators held each other in. 

* mutual contempt.* And this war was ever aft^r. 
carried on with great obdinacy and animofity oiv 
either (ide, till it ended' in the rum of both par- 
ties. How unnatural and impolitk the rupture; 
was, the event fhewed. And the neceffity of diet 
union of thefe two arts for their common fupport^. 
could not be proved more clearly than by tBe ve- 
ry manner in which the conteft was managecL. 
The orator and philofopher were mutually ol>- 
liged to have recourfe to each other^s arms^ bollix 
far defence and annoyance. It .was whimficaL 
enough to fee one (ide ufing all the figures of- 
rhetoric in order to depreciate oratory f^ And tbev 

* Namque [iit ante dizi]' veteres illi olque. ad Sil^ 
eratem omnem omnium rerum quaa ad mores homi- 
lium, quae ad vitam, quas ad rempublicam pertioebani^ 
cognitionem & (cicntiam cum dicendi ratione {unge- 
bant: poftea diflbciati [ut erpofui] a Socrate difertr 
a do^is» & deinceps a SocraticLs item omnibus, pbtio- 
fophi eloquentiam- deipexerunt, oratores fapicntiaai^ 
Cic. de oral. 1. 3. 

f Mu'Iti erant praeterea praeclari in philofbpbia^ 9t 
aobiles, a quibus omnibus una pene repelii voce ora- 

torem. 
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other employing maxims taken from the deepeft 
refearches inlo Iruth to run down philofophfj 
However, the pride, the paflions, ai^d inierefle^| 
'viewsof tiie mercenary profefTors of each ^c b^9 
came fo far engaged in the difpuie, that the breac^H 
was daily widened} and iho' a few were ^il^l 
enough to keep clear of the quarrel, and horroijj 
freely from both fides, yet this was only unjiln jj 
the two arts in their own perfons, and to fen^l 
their own piirpofcs, but a general reunion wufl 
■rendered imprafli cable. Nothing conlrihuled fiM 
much to this, as a want of fonie ^"ofeirion amonglH 
the antients, to which an union of thcfe was zlttl 
folutely neceffary. But if wc look inlo the prefelj^| 
times, we fliall quickly fee that the cafe is difFe^fl 
,ent. The profeflion amongft us which is farfi4 
-jpioft in point of rank, utility, and number, evf'^ 
<}enlly requires it. It would be hard to fay, whe? 1 
(her philofophy or oratcwy be moft neceflaryutj 
^iirpriefthood, as the one would be ufelefs witffil 
<iut the other. ' Without knowledge, cloquenpn 
jWpuld be but an empty founds without eloguencsfl 

(orem a gubernaculis civiiatum, eicludi ab omni do^lfl 
trina, rerumque majorum fcieniia, ac lantum in jtfl 
diu'a, & Condon ucu las, tanquam in aliquod piftrinuirfl 
detrudi & compingi videbam. Sed ego neque ilflH 
afTentiebar, nequc harum difputationum inventori, llfl 
principi ionge oronium in dicendo gravifiimo & elM 
queniidinio, Plaionr, cujus turn Athenis cum Cafl 
fieade diligeniiu9 legi Gorgiam : quo in libro, h^B 
jnaxime admirabar Platonem, quod mihi in oratotib|H 
e orator fummus vidcbatur. Cic. JjH 
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knowlege can never be ihewn in its tnie light *; 
The long difpute between thefe two was wtll .4ic»>. 
termined by Cicero in the following manner 
t ' When there is occafion, (as it often happena) 
** to fpeak concerning the immortal gods^ to traft 

* of piety, of concord, of friendfliip ; of the coiff- 

* mon rights of citizens, of men, and nations^ 

* of equity, temperance, magnanimity, and cver^ 

* kind of virtue : I fuppofe all the academicfs and. 
' fchools of philofophy will cry out, that at! fiib^ 

* jeds of this kind are their property, and do ndt 
at all belong to the' orator ; to whom when 1 

^ allow, that they (hall have the liberty of liau 

* ranguing in every corner, to employ their idle 

* time, yet I fhall make no fcruple to deferntin^ 
' that it is peculiarly the orator's province, to^OH 

' plain thefe fubjeds with dignity, and pleafuK 

• 

* Ut enim hominis decus ingenium, fie ing^nii If^^' 
£u3 lumen eft eloquentia. Cic. de orat. 

f Etenim cum illi in dicendo ineiderint loci t^^od 
perfbpcf evenit]^ ut de diis immortalibus^ de pietate, 
de Concordia, de amicitia, de communi civiam, de ho- 
jninum, de gentium jure, de aequitate, de temperantigf 
de magnitudine animi, de omni virtutis genere fit di- 
cendom ; clamabunt, credo, omnia gymnafia, atque 
omnes pbilolbphorum fchobe, fua haec efTe omnia pro- 
ipria;. nihil omhino ad oratorem pertinere. Qjiibu*- 
.9gQ, «t de -his rebus omnibus in angulis, confumendi 
/>iti cauia, difTerant, cum conceiTero, iilud umen ora* 
tori tribuaqi,& dabo, ut eadem, de quibus illi tenui 
^uodam exianguique fermone diiputant,. hie cuoi.oQi- 
Ai gravitate & jucundiute expljcet. Cic. de orat. 
lib.!. ' • 
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' to his hearers, concerning which thofe men 
* hold formal, difputations in a lean and lifelcfs 
< difcourfe.' Can there be a more accurate de- 
feription of the perfed difchdrgeof thefunSion 
cS the chriftian priefthood ? To this order of mcrt 
therefore, a re-onion of thefe arts is not only ne* 
ceflary, but there are the ftrongeft motives to 
tncourage the attempt. Ail the means requilitt 
to carry oratory to it'-s bigheft pitch are fumiifli* 
ed to them in a more liberal manner than they 
ever were to any other profeflion. Let us fee 
.ii»bat the tmoft eminent writers upon the fubjed: 
'required to conftitute their perfeS orators, and 
w« fliall find them all included in the qualifica- 
tions • neceflary to holy orders* Oneof thefirft 
iPequifites laid down by Cicero is, that lie (hould 
be«'* good man. And Qain3ilian doesTiotferti- 
pie to fay, that none but a f good man can be a 
perfe& orator. This. opinion is founded in the 
rcafoo ^and nature of things. ' For.as no one can 
ikferve tfae name of an oratorwho dees tiatttlii 
hit talents in tfae caufo of vjrt«e, and as the pet* 
iefiion of eloquence confifts in fpeaking ' from tht 

* Si intelligain pofle ad iiimmoi pervenire, non (b« 
him honabor ut elaboret, fed etiam (1 vir quoque mibi 
bonus videbitur efTe, obfecrabo. Cic. de orat. 1. 2. 

f Oratorem autem inilituiinus ilium perfeAum, qui 
efle nifi vir bonus non poteft : ideoque noh dicendi 
modo eximiam in eo facultatem, fed omnes aoimi vir- 
tutes ciKigiuiBs. 

hearty 
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heart, * none but a.good maa can fpeak feelingly 
jibout that which ia .good. In wl^om thereferi; k 
this qualification fo likely to he found^.-as^iatliaC 
dafsof men, whoCe facred order -obliget thcm^lo 
a greater purity <4 morals, and fandity oC lab% 
than the reft of mankind ? f The next thioga.m- 
quired are, t wiiijom, and kiiowleg|ey in iidl a^ 
fairs divine and human. To whom are thofiit. lb 
cflential and neceflfary, as to thofe whofe aflb^ejt 
is to inftrud mankind in their duty towards Goii^ 

'^ Prodit enlm fe» quamlibet cuftodiatur, fimoh^t 
nee unquam tanta fuerit eloquendi faculcas, ut nopti* 
tubet, ac hxreat, quoties ab animo verba diflentiiint. 
Vir autem maius aliud dicat neceile eft, quam fentbt. 
Bonos nunquam honeftus fermodeficiet. Qu]n£t- Kk lat 

f Evolvendi penitas audores qui de virtute prsscipi* 
unt, ut oratoris vita cum fcicfitia divinarum remm fil 
bumanarumque conjundta. 

X Sicutenim hxc vis, quae icientiam complexare- 
nun fenla mentis & confilia ilc verbis explicet, ut eoi 
qui audiant, quocunque incubuerit, poffit impdIcTe| 
quae quo major eft vis, hoc eft magis cum pro6ttate 
jungenda fummaque prudentia: quarum virtptuoi 
expertibus ii dicendi copiam tradiderimus, noo cos' 
quidem oratores effecerimus, fed furentibus quaedam 
arma dederimus. De orat. lib. i. 

Oratorem autem nifi qui fapiens eflet efk neminem. 
Equidem omnia, qux pertinent ad ufum civium, mo- 
rem hominum, quas verfkntur in confuetudine vitK, In 
ratione reipublicx, in hac Cbcietate civili, in (enfn ho- 
minum communi, in natura, in moribus, comprehen- 
xlenda efle oratori puto. lb. L z. 

and 
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' and towards man? The power ©f * pcrfaafioni 
and moving the pailions is the next talent re* 
quired, without which all others art vain. And 
who can have more occafion for this than he, 
whofe bufinefs it is to prevail upon Tenfcral meii 
not to indulge themfehres in fenTual grattfica- 
tiefis ; and to perAiade the eager and ihort- 
' figlited, to forego a prefent and n^ar advantage for 
me which is at a diftance and oat of their fight : 
Or how can he difcharge his duty of regulating 
the paflions, without having a power over thofe 
paffions ? In Ihort, every thing which regards ei- 
ther the end or the means, the office or the ta- 
lents, of a perfe^J: orator, will be found in the 
mod; ex^Qt and circumftantial manner to be in- 
cluded in the proper difcharge of the profeffion o^ 
holy orders. Let the following paffages be ap- 
plied to that, and fee how perfefily they are fuit* 
ed to if. 

t * *Tia the orator's part to give advice upon 
' the moft important affairs, and to deliver hi^ 

F « fenti- 

* Orator eft, qui accommodate ad perfuadendum 
poillt dicere. Omnis vis racioque dicendi, ia eoruin, 
q}ii audtunt, mentibus aut fedandis, aut excitandis^ ex- 
proraenda eft. Deorat. 1. i. 

. -|: HujuA eflf in dando coniilia de maxixtus rebus, 
cum dignttaie expUcata &ntenda ; ejufcj^m & knguen- 
tis populi incitatio, & effrcenati moderatio. £adem 
facuitate fraus hominuioi ad pernicien, & integritat ad 
falutem vocatur. Quis cohortari ad virtutem arden- 
tius, quis a vitiis acrius revocare? Quis vituperare 
impiobos aiperius^ quis laudare bonos ornatius ? Quis 

cu^vdvv^\.^tcL 
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* fcntimcnts with cicarnefs and dignity. »Tif 
^< his to ronze people from languor, and to re- 
^ drain the impetuous within due bounds. *Tii 

* his to pafs fentence of deftrudjon on fal(hoodi 
' and of fafcty on truth. Who with more/ar- 

* dour than he can inflame men to virtue, who 
^ with more force can recall them from vice? 

* Who has more powjer to brand the wicked with 

* difgrace^ who can better adorn the good with 

* praife? Who has more (kill in curbing hcad- 

* flrong defire, who can more gently iidminifler 

* the balm of comfort to the affliSed?* 

* ' Eloquence treats of the duties of life. Eve* 
f ry one applies to himfelf what he hears, and 
^ our minds attend with moft eafe to pbints in 
^ which they have fome concern.* 

f * It is the peculiar property of an orator to 

* be mailer of a grave and polifhed ilylb, adapted 

* to the fenfcs and underftandings of hii hearers.' 
Would not one imagine that this pi3ure was 

/drawn from the pulpit, and could belong to- no- 
thing but the office of a good preacher ? Yet the 
following paflage is flill more immediately appli- 

cupiditatem vehemehtius frangere accufando poteft» 
quis moerorem levare mitius confolando? De orat. 

lib. 2. 

* Omnis eloquentia circa opera viRc e(l» ad fe re« 
fert quifque quae audit, id faciHime accipiunt animi 
quod agnofcunt. Quina. L 8. de orat. 1. i. 

f Hoc enim eft proprium oratoris, qaod farpejam 
.dixi, oratio gravis, & ornata« k hotninum feofibus 
ac mcntifous accomodata. 

caUp 
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cable to it. * * I lay it down as a maxim, that 
« on the (kill and wifdom of a complete orator 

* not only his own perfonal dignity, but the wel- 

* fare of many individuals, and the fafety of the 

* whole flate in a great meafure depend.' 

Thefe defcriptions of perfeQ: oratory were not 
drawn from the life, or what really did exift, but 
from an t image formed in the minds of the wri- 
ters, and which might exift. That it might 
exift, Cicero (eems to be clearly of opinion, when 
he puts a reafon into the mouth of Antonius why 
it had not then appeared. % ^ If that be difficult 

* for us to obtain, beeaufe before we are well in- 
f ftruQed in the art of fpeaking, we are fparreJ 

* on hy an eager ambition of appearing in public,' 
' it has notwithSanding a foundation in the nature 

- * of things.' But Cicero himfelf attributes the 
want of perfeSion in oratory entirely to it's fep*- 
Fation from philofophy. § * What (hall I fay of 

Fa the 

• Sic enim ftaiuo, perfe^i oratoris luoderatione, & 
(apientia, non (blum ipfius dignitatem, (ed privatorum 
plurimorum, & univerfsB reipublicae (alutem maxime 
Gontineri. 

f Ego enim quid deiiderem, non quid viderim diA 
pQto: redeoque ad illam Piatonis, de qua<iixeran), rei 
formam & fpeciero, quam etli non cernimus, tamen 
animo tenere poiTumus. Cic. de orat. 

]: Id fi ed difficile nobis, quod antequam ad dicen- 
dum ingrefli fimus, obruimur ambitione & foro, fit ta- 
men in re pofituni atque natura. 

$ Quid dicam de natura rerum, cujus cognitio mag- 
Bam oratoris fupp^ditat copiam, de vita, dc ofikiis» de 

▼irtute. 
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the knowlege of nature, an acqutintahce with 
which fupplies large (lores k» oratory in treat- 
ing of the duties of life, of virtue, of morals^ 
that it can be either defcribed or underftood 
without a great deal of inflrudion in thofe ve^jT 
points? To thefe qualifications of fuch great 
confequence are to be added numberlefs Othet 
accomplifliments, which were formerly tavgbt^ 
only by thofe who were reckoned mailers of th« 
art of fpeaking. So that no one can now. attaia 
that true and perfe£l eloquence, becaufe the 
fchools of philofophy are feparated from the 
fchools of 9ratory, and becaufe a krK>wl<ge of 
things is taught by one, of language 'by an-^ 
^ other.* Yet however difficult it might be ren- 
dered on this account, he did not doubt but that 
where great taknts and great application virer* 
met in the fame perfon, a complete orator mightt- 
arife. To this eflFeS he has given a fpeech ta 
Antonius, that hath fomewliat the air of prophecy, 
and in which he feems to have fhadowed out hiair 
felf. * * As far as I can conjedure from the ge- 
nius 

virtute, de moribus, fine muha earum iplarum rerutn- 
difciplina, aut drci, ant intelJigi pofle? Ad has. tot, 
tantafque res» adhibenda funt ornamenta innumerabU 
lia, quae fola turn quidem tradebantur ab iis qui dicen- 
di nunierabantur magiilri. Quo fit ut veram illam St 
abfolucam eloquentiam nemo coniequatur, quod alia 
intelUgendi, alia dicendi difciplina eft, & ab aliis ver- 
borum dofitrina quscritur. 

♦ Ego enitti quatitum auguror conjcaura, quanta, 
que ingeniain noftrix hominibus efle video, non de/pcio^ 

fore 
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• nius of our countrymen, I do not defpair but 

• that fome time or other a perfon may arife, 

• who trith more intcnfe ftudy, with greater lei- 
^ fure, and brighter faculties than ours for learn-t 

• irig, and «lfo with more laborious induftry, af- 

• ter applying himfelf entirely to hearing, read- 

• ing, and compofition, may prove fuch a kind 

• of orator as we are in fearch of: one who njay 
^ With juftice be called not only a good fpeaker^ 
•but a man tof accomplilhed eloquence.' Here 
It is obfervable, that he was fo far from thinking 

■ that fiidi perfefltlon in oratory' fboold cither be*- 
ibme comntion or frequent, that he coniiders it 
onty as a fafa atjis^ and feems to omfine the fpe« 
Sites, fike that of the phoenix, to an' individual,' 
Btri QminaHian is more cnlarjgcd in his notions; 
for in ^iakmg on tlib fubjeO:, when lie wiflies 
fhaf ofatwjr may regain it's priftmc dignity and 
j>owcr, %y bcifjg fcftored to it's pofleflions in phi- 
lolbphy, tho' he alfo fpeaks in the fingular num-* 
befr, yet it is clear he means that he wiihes fom^ 
fbperior order might hereafter be eftablifhed, with 
ivhom oratory being nioft nece(Iary ihould hold 
the firft rank, and philofophy be confidcred.onl/ 
as hcf handmaid. That by the authority of thi$ 

lories sliquem aliquamdo, qui Sc ftudio acrtorc, quai» 
nos fumus atque fiiimus, & otio ac facultate difcendi" 
majore ac maturiore, & labore atque induftria fupe- 
riorc, cum ie ad audiendum, legendum> fcrihenduni 
que dederit, exiftat talis orator, qualem quaerimus : qui 
jur^ non fblum difertus, fed etiam tloquens dici pofTic. 
De orat. L i. , ' 

F 3 o\^^ 
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order their feveral claims fhould be adjufted, and ' 
the odious diftindion of names be deftroyed* 
That neither (hould any longer pretend to iba 
fovereign authority, but both in due fubocdination . 
ferve one common raafter. < Utinamque fit tem- 
' pus unquam, quo perfedus aliquis (qualem op« 

* tamus) orator banc partem f fuperbo nomine^ 

* ^ vitiis quorundam bona ejus corrumpentiuftt 

* invifam, vindicet fibi, ac velut rebus repetitit 

* in corpus eloquentiae adducat.' To the perfcdi? 
on of fuch an orator, he thought the following 
points requifite* < Evolvendi penitus audores.qoi 
^ de virtute prascipiunt, ut oratoris vita cum fcien* 

* tia divinarum rerum (it humanarumque con<» 
< jun3a. Quas ipfae quanto majores ac pulchru 

* ores viderentur, (i illas ii docerent, qui etiant 
^ eloqui prsefiantiflime poITunt. Non enim fbrea- 

* fern quandam inftituimus operam, nee merctf-: 

* nariam vocem, nee (ut afperioribus verbi? par- 
^ camus) non inutilcm fane litium advocatuiu,- 
^ quern, denique cauffidicum vulgo vocanfc: fed 

* virum cum ingenii natura praeftantem, turn vcro 
^ tot pulcherrimas artes mente complexiun, da^ 
^ turn tandem rebus humanis, qualem nulla an* 
' tea vetuftas cognoverit, fingularem, perfedum- 

* queundique, optima fentientem, optimeque di^ 

* centem.* How would it rejoice the heart of 
QuinQilian could he have feen his wHh accom<- 

+ Nomen tamcn fibi infolentifGmum arrogaverant^ 
ut foil philofophi fapientis ftudiofi.vocarentur. Qiiinet 

Cb. I. 
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ptifhed in the eftablifliment of an order of men; 
to whom a perfe^ knowlege of all tbingf, divine and 
Human J was neceffary, to Jbine forth ^ not only im 
their words, but in their Jives ? An order, fucb at 
no antiquity ever Meld, which uniting in itfelfthe 
full powers of oratory and philofophy in their 
largeft extent, fhould enable men to communicate 
the mofl perfe^ knowlege in the mo/1 per fe^. manner. 
With what rapture muft he have beheld ^oratory 
raifed to an higher office, and a more exalted rank 
tlw> ever it could even claim before ; no longer 
nsiniftring to the purpofes of mnxt mortal and 
ifarthly mafters, but immediately employed in the 
fervi(fe of the Moft High^ of God himfelf? Whilli 
philofophy, humbled from her proud pretenfions^ 
Ihould be content to minifter to her former rival* 
Such an office for oratory could never have en* 
tered ii^ the thoughts of an heathen^ as the 
grofs abfurdities of their religionj and ridiculoua 
ideas of their gods^ required th^' obfcurity of 
snyftery, and dark veil of fuperftition^. but would 
)>y no means bear the light. So that however 
plulofophy^ of the pretended kind at leaft, might 
bj collufion be employed in the fervice of reli« 
gion, as by it's own darknefs it might cad a deeper 
(hade over the other, oratory muft neceffarily be 
baniCbed from it's miniftry, whofe office it is ta 
throw a ftrong light upon all which it handfes: 
How would the auguft union of eloquence arid 
pfiilofophy with 'the facred office have .ftruck the 
antients with admiration and aftoniibment ? Aiid 
oonildering the greatnefs of their powers when fe« 

F 4 ^^.<^^ 
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parate, wbat glorious effeds would they Hot e±* 
ped from the joint endeavours of religiotf, oratorj^ 
and phitofophj, all mutually fupporting and mffift* 
ing each other in bringing about the noUeft endi^ 
the general good of fuciety^ and htpptne& tt 
«ach individual? How much higher moft theif 
cxpcdations be ratfed, when they fhoidckcdafider 
the purity of our religion^ the unearthly and ei* 
alted notions which we entertain of the Deily, 
and the falatary fyftem of laws for his cofrdnfi: ici 
tife, promulgated to man by his great Author aihil 
Creator ? Would not Plato triumph to Ttt 'iIm 
day when his predidion was yeriSed, * that ll 

* was rather the work of God^ than of Innttab 
f legrflators, to provide a fyftem of laws r^^f% 
^ to thofe great duties, which mens appetites and 

• paffions render difficult P And when he cbiK 
tempiated riot oniy the fitnefs of the lyftem td 
dnfwer the end, but nkewife the fitnefs of thtt 
means to fupport the fyftem, would he not cry 
Out, that what was hhherto beyond the utmoft 
ireach of human thought, and was hid from the 
fefearches of the wifefl men, could cojne froai 
Cod alone? Would not Socrates himfelf tbiiftk 
philofophy raifed and dignifyed beyond his utmoft 
conception, when miniftring to oratory in fuch 
glorious purp6fes ? How great mud Cicero fup^ 
pofe the virtue of fuch a people to be, to the fup« 
port of which he thought the belief of a future 
ftate abfolutely neceflary, when he fhould find 

that 
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that belief eAabliflied, not in the minds of a kw^ 
imt univerfaliy thro' a whole ftat« ; not founded 
on the weak bafil of reafon only) but on the inr** 
moveable rock of revelation? Would they not alt 
join with one voice to felicitate fuch a people^ and 
fay, fO happy nation! to whom the nobleft and 
' mofl important truths^ which were darkly feen^ 

* and as thro' a mid, by only a few, and thofe tht 
*' mfeftof the heathen world, are revealed in fuM 
•^ meridian light, and like the fun vifible to aU 

* eyes? Like that luminary communicating light 

* and heat to all, to the low as well a$ the higby. 

* to the weak in underftandingi as well as to* 
•♦ thofe of the moft improved capacities. Who 

* need no longer be diftra£led with doubts, and. 
■*" wafte your time in fruitiefs debates; to whont 
^ the laws of right and wrong are clearJy laid; 
^. open, and whofe happinefs depends only upon 
•• the conformity of your a&ions to thofe laws.. 
^ Who may fafely attend your labours in your f«- 
'^ vera! vocations, to obtain what is needful for the 
•" comforts and the enjoyments of life and when 

* you reft from thofe neceflary toilsj receive in— 
' ftrn£lion with delight, in all that is needful fer 
*' the difcharge of your feveral duties. Happy 

* people ! who need no longer be confined by the 

* fetters of ign(>f ance, or hoodwinked by fuper- 
^ ftilion, who may be allowied the free u& of 
< your reafon in reltgioua as well as worldly mat- 

* ters, fince there is no danger of your miftakiilg; 
*• the road,, when jw have fnchknowing and un- 

F 5. [' ercicv^. 
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erring guides. And you, yc holy men ! highly 
favoured of heaven above all others, in whofe 
divine inftitution are united all the. grcateft 
powers which God has given to naan, and whkh 
alone could make you worthy of his fervice, tet 
us with love and admiration contemplate .the 
beauty of your facred fundion, and with won- 
der and delight examine it's flupendous frame I 
Happy men, whofe order muft commiand re- 
fpeS and reverence to your perfons, whofe t^ 
lents muft conciliate to you the efleem and love 
of mankind I Employed from your earlieft days 
in treafuringup knowlege and wifdom, not to lie 
concealed like the mi fer's hoard, but. to be di(^ 
played to the eyes of men^ enriching the be- 
holders, without impoverifhing yourfelves, and 
by the very ad of communication iticreafinflk 
not diminifliing, your ftore. Free from the 
anxious purfuits of life, and fupported by the la- 
bour of others, your whole time may be em- 
ployed in miniftring to the glory of him whole 
fervice is perfed freedom, and in promoting 
the welfare of your fellow creatures, in eftablifli- 
ing peace and good-will amongft men. Thrice 
happy orators, who enjoy all the delight, the 
praife, the perfedion of your art,, without the 
^ difficulties, the labours, the dangers that attend- 
ed it of old I You need no pains to procure ii- 
tence,. no arts to engage attention; the fandity 
of the temple enfures the one, the importance 
and interefting. nature o£ the fubjed to all heitr- 
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« ers commands the other. Secure in your ce*- 

* Icftial armour, tho* you attack the wicked with * 

* force and might, you need fear no enemics^;. 
« and the Philips and Anthonies of the world ' 

* may be laihed by you without danger. Con-- 

* fined to labour on no barren or unimportant' 
•rfobjeSs, you have the whole unlverfe for your 

* theme, whatever belongs to divine or human * 
^'nature, to fpiritual or material exiftence. In ' 
.', treating of thef<?, the pafl: becomes as the pre* 

^ fent, and the future is anticipated. Your an- 

* ceftors^fupply you with knowlege, pofterity with^ 
^arguments; the colleded wifdom of ages is* 
^ your magazin«^ and all nature your ftore-houfe.- 
< But more particularly for your ufe was that book * 
*'of light fent into the world, wherein the God-- 
'bead has difplayed himfelf in as ample a manner 

* at could be comprehended by mortal capacities. - 

* Nor were lefs fupplies neceflary to treat on fucb> 

* fubjefts, as the wonderful attributes of the-' 
. ' Deity, the focial duties of man, and the glorious 

^ profpe£t of a future (late of exiftence. Hows 
^ muft the hearts of your hearers glow within 
*'ihem, when the whole force of knowlege 
^ and eloquence are united upon fuch important 
^ topics? and how nuift their love, admiration^ 
' and gratitude burn towards you their teachers 

* and benefadors, whofe whole labours are em- 
f ployed to their profit and delight? With us the 

* charms of oratory alone were fufficient top rocur^ 
^'p'raife^ faoiCi affe3aon> and efteem to it*s pro- 

*'fcflSr^ 
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< feflTors; and what could be more natural tban- 

* that thefe fliould necefllarily attend .an.arf^'. 

* which in it felf contained the powers of all tbofe* 

* which cdn mod captivate the heart, and allure'- 

* the mind of iQan« * For wliat fong oouM be-- 
^ more charming to the ear, than the welKmodu-' 
^ lated voice of the fpeaker, or what" tones conM^ 
^-more intimately penetrate the heart than thofe'. 

* of nature ftriking on the kindred chords ^ Wfaat^ 
' numbers of the poet could be. more tlelii^itfidy, 
' wherein art is perpetually vifible, than the tunie- 

* ful cadence of a well-turned period, wfaklir 

* feems to come from nature's own hand ? What 
^ ador can be more pleafing in the feigned imita^- 

* tionof truth, than-the orator in the repreien-. 
^ tation of truth itfelf ? How much greater force' 

* muft ihefe have with you, when employed to fo- 

< noble an end? Equal to us in all the arts of cap**' 

* tivating the fenfes, how much more lordly i* 
« your fway over the imagination and the paffionsf 

* What vigorous flights may you not lead fancy, 

* when freed from the fetters of matter, thro*. 

* fpirituat regions, and a boundlefs eternity, tilC 
■* this wqrid (hall appear but as a fpeck, and it'ar 
^ duration but as a point of time? How infinitei/ 
^ more powerful muft the exertions of hope and- 

* Qui enim cantus moderats: orationis pronantia* 
tione dulcior invtniri poteft ? quod carmeii anificiofil 
verboruiD conclufione aptius ? qui a^or in imicanda^ 
quam orator in fu&ipieada yeritate jucundior? Ci(* dc 
em. La. 

» * fear 
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« fear be, in proportion to the imtnenfity of their 
^^objcS? What were the conquefts of Alexander- 

• 01* C«ftr compared to yours? Theirs were over 

* men, orcr their brethren : yotrs are over the- 

* enemies to human nature, ovof (tn^ and .over 

• death.* 

Bat (boutd thefe fages -of antiquity be informed 
that things -were quite otherwife^ that vice and 
Ifbertinirm were never known to have arrived at 
a greater pitch in any country, that virtne was- 
negleded or ridiculed, and religion, far from 
anfwering it'ls end,, was together with the prieft* 
bood held in contempt; muft they not either 
conclude, that the people were the moft ftupid 
^nd hardened in the world, or that they who were 
dedicated to the fervice of the church were not 
qoaKfied to dlfcharge their office. When they 
fliould be told, that no order ever produced fuch 
numbers of men diftinguifhed for knowlege and 
wifdom, Tcmarkablie for purity of morals and 
fan6tity of life ; that their dtfconrfea in the-caufe 
of virtue and religion, were the nobTeft pro- 
dodions that ever came from the wit of man j 
they would be apt to fuffer the former opinion to 
take place. But (faould they be informed, that irf 
the education of thefe men great care was taken 
to inftru£k them in philofophy, and to ftore 
their minds with all forts of knowlege, but none 
at all about the art of communicating thefe to 
others by fpeecb ; tdat fo far from training them 
in the ftudy and pra^ice of oratory, their very 

firft 
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firft principles of fpeaking were corrupted by 4ie» 
ivoft ignorant tei'chers, and that this error WM ' 
never afterwards amended) that in conreqaenoe- 
of tbid- they delivered the words of truth in- the* 
tones of fidion^iband were fo far from- delighting, 
that they difgufted their hearers, the whole 'Won-' 
der would at once vanini. They wootd then lee 
that the priefihood was no longer that power^*- 
ftil order which they had imagined, and would< 
confider it in the fame iltuation as a man* whofe- 
lAtelleds were found, and outward form of bodf; 
perfe3, but who, being deprived of the ufe o£ 
his iimbs^ was incapable- of ferving. himfelf or« 
others. ^ ^ 

Indeed it is fo evident that the proper arms for^ 
the ufe- of the members of the church mUitant 
here on earth, for the foldiers in Chrift, can be^ 
drawn from no ftores but thofe of oratory, that it 
is aftonifliing how it could poflibly be fo eqtireljF; 
negleded. Nor can this fault be at all imputed, 
to the clergy, but to their education.' We majfi 
as well blame the Ciiinefe women for want of tbe 
perfeS ufe of their limbs in walkings as thofeibr 
want of power in fpeaking. When they entec 
upon the difcharge of their duty, they may be 
fenGble of the defe6l, but can find no remedy^ 
The bad habits they have acquired can not be re* 
moved, but by the diligent ailiflance of fkllfuf 
perfons, and none fuch are to be found. This 
was.the true reafon why fp many eminent divinesi 
w^re obliged to have recourfe to arms, in the 

ezercilS 
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exercife of which they had been trained^ and 
to defert thofe whofe ^u^e they had never been 
taaght; and it was neceifity which reduced them 
to employ the weaker means of writing to fupport 
their caufe, indead of the more powerful ai&ftance 
oforatory». 

CHAP. XVI. 

/// c$nfequeHces of this defedi hotb to church and fiat r^ 
and the gnat advantages which would refuU t§ 
both from tbefludy of oratory^ 

TIBS defed in the education of thofe deftined 
to holy orders was a fundaniental error at 
Tthe reformation : and from that fatal overiight^ 
and an unhappy midake. in the ^abUfiiment' for 
ihe fupport of the clergy, may be dated the down** 
^ fall of religion, and decay of chriftian piety* 
. When the exorbitant wealth and temporal power 
of the church, together with a tyrannical author- 
ity ex^rcifed over . the minds of men, called 
. aloud for a reformation,, great care ihould have 
been taken not to have carried matters into f x« 
. tremes. Tho' it wa9 right to ftrip her of her fu* 
perfluities, and her almoft princely territories, yet 
. it was neceflary (he ihould have a competcfficy^ 
and that her income (hould be independent. And 
in proportion as ihe was deprived of that power, 
which abfurdly demanded a blind obedience to her 
will, ihe ought to have hc^n furoiihed with all the 

arts 
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srts of perfuafioiiy without which flie could Da 
longer be of ufe. What projed; of Satan'^ could 
have more effe^hially Town the feeds of perpetl■a^ 
dtfcord between the dergy and laity^ than giviiq( 
the former an annual claim upon the tatter of a 
tenth part of their fubflance ? And with what ii^'. 
ludance muft they who earn their bread with the* 
fweat of their. brow part with fb much of the 
fruit of their toils, for fo little value received ? For,, ' 
being no longer hood- winked by fuperftition^ ftqt- 
feeing thro' the clear light of reafon, 4hey wouU- 
find that the obfervation of a few forms and c^e* 
monies was all that they generally got for their 
money, and their very religion pointed out to* 
them to fct little value upon tbofe. They would- 
often have occafion to obferve, that thtfe forifir 
and ceremonies were mechanically gone thr^'" 
by a poor drudge at thirty or forty pounds {Kir 
ann. and fometimes at lefs, and coniequehjfjpi 
would look at what was given over and above iis 
fuperfluous ; not as given to the holy office, fcu(: 
to fupport the pride and luxury of mere temporal: 
men. In this view it is no wonder thai the pro- 
feflion itfelf fliould come to be hated, and that tfic 
bulk of mankind fhould confidcr it as a burtheh.. 
Tlje fame caufe would naturally produce the fanie 
eflfea in regard to any other profeffion. For let 
us fuppofe, that people were obliged to contribute a 
certain proportion of their income to the fupport 
of lawyers, and phyficians, for the prefervati6n 
of tlieir properties^ and their health s^ and 'this 

viras 
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was to be levied on all w'uhout diftiniSioni 
on (hofe wbofe titles to their eflates were clear 
and uncon trover ted, and on as fuch enjoyed a per* 
fed Aate of healthy as well as on thofe whofe right 
was difputaUe, and fuch as laboured under di(^ 
orders; and that men were not at libetty to chafe 
their own lawyer, or phyfician, but to make ufe 
of fuch as were appointed for them, whether 
Ikiihi or not ; what an outcry mud not of courfe 
be raifed againfl thofe profeffions^ and how un« 
reafonaUe would men think the burthen impofed 
oh tbem? This argument will hold equally firohg 
in regard to thofe who look upon the church only 
lis a civil inftitiitton. And nothing but a perfied 
diicfaarge of their duty tn the clergy can make 
the bulk of mankind coniider it in any othef 
light. As therefore a diilike and hsttred of tfat 
ivfrole order were deeply rooted in the felf-imereil 
of mankintf, and a ftrong prejudice agamft tho 
dodrines tbey preached rn their paiEon«; wfaaf 
could poffibly enable the priefthood to fupport 
tfa^ holy caufe, but the powers of perfuafion,. 
and the talents of conciliating; men^s love and 
gratitude to themfelves, from the delight and pitH 
fit which they (houM receive from their labours ? 
Or how could they exped to prevail upon their 
bearers to embrace dodrines fo oppofite to their 
paflions, and reduce them to pra3ice, unlefs 
they fhould have power to control thofe paffions^ 
and CO intereft fuch a? are moil powerful over the 

■ mind 
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mind on their fide ? This ought therefore to havy 
been chieflj attended to at the reformaiiony aad ft^ 
new method of education eftabliihed for fuch^u 
were to be guardians to the new church ; wherfi^. 
in the practice and exercife of the only weappm 
which could poilrbly defend it ihould have cbiefl| 
employed their time. But in changes it fieldom. 
happens that a due medium is obfenred^fstha 
paffions being generally more concerned in bn^yp 
ing them about than reafon ; men in avoiding oQty 
extreme for the mpft part run into another. Sa 
fared it in regard to the church at theiime of tbft.. 
reformation. They were fo bufy and eager j«> 
deftroy her exorbitant power, that they redW04. 
her to a deplorable ftate of weaknefs. They WctfO.. . 
fo jealous of the former ufurped authority Cff |^^ 
priefls, that they did not care to truft them .will| 
any at all. And indeed there was hardly ila|:, 
tiling, left to the fundlon but the name, and ix{^ 
general a poor fubfiftence grudgingly paid^ thc^ 
fource of perpetual ill-wilt from thofe who parted^ 
with it. They were not content with deftrojing, 
her lofty citadel and high towers of (Irength, thej[ 
likewife riazed her walls, and left her open, and 
naked to the world, appointing only a few watclw 
men for her protedion. without arms, or dif^ 
cipline^ who retaining nothing but the odiout 
name of her former minrfters, without their 
power, were more likely to invite than to repet' 
an attack. Is it any wonder that thus circym^ 
ftanced her dellruSion ihould foon be accompl 

liflied?: 
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lifhed ? Accordingly we find that it was brought 
about in a ihort fpace of time. It is well wprth 
obferving what meai>s and inAruments were em. 
ployed on this occafion. The appearance of re- 
ligion was aflumed to deflroy the reality; and the 
weapons which ought to have been employed in 
defence- of the church were made ufe of with 
fttccefs in pulling it down. Political k&s arofe^ 
under the name and colour of religious, who had 
necourfe to the arms of oratory,.. negleSLed and 
difufed by the eftabliihed miniftry. 'Tis true^ 
diey handled them unfkilfully, with relation ta 
tlieiir true ufe, but wi^h art enough to anfwer their 
^wn ends. As truth was not in their caufe, nei- 
ther was it in their eloquence. Their buiinef» 
WIS not to apply to the underftanding, or to the 
fiaffionSf thro' the hearty whidi coutd he oiAy 
dbne by rational and natural means, but to work 
upoh: the fancy and imagination, by the enthufi-* 
aftic notions^of the operations of the fpirit. To 
snfwer this end, canting and frantic geftures might 
be more forcible than the beft regulated oratory; 
for the lefs paturai the tones^ and the lefs human* 
the looks and geftures might appear, the more in* 
the eyes of a fanatic. muhitude would they feem to 
be divine infpirations, and. the workings of the- 
fpirtt. This was only a. revival of the artifice of 
thofe priefts who delivered the oracles of old. 
However unnatural this mode of eloquence might' 
be, yet it was much more forcible than that dull' 
kifipid one adopted by the ellablifhed miniflry, ar 

it 
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it at lead rouzed the attention, and kept the 
fenfes awake. And the emotions with which their 
difcourfes were deliTered had alfo this cSkBt 
on vnlgar hearers^ of making them think die 
preachers in earneft ; a point of ali others iftetribft 
likely to give them weight. It is no wonrdcif 'iKcfTB- 
fwe, thgt the very form itfeff (honid- daily make 
profelyfes to their worfhip, fince it may be dbiibi- 
ed whether atl the paffions together have greilcr 
power over the mind of man- than etitfanfiiM 
«k>ne. The leaders of fuch a fe€t IWmg in « ooi!^ 
ftant habit of difiimtilation muft of ooarie acqtM 
ihe art of feeming thorongfaly pofiefled tbMK 
fslves of the opinions which they brosehed, anil 
confequently the greateft po^r of perfmdinif 
ethers into the fame. The sAbe. Da Bos, ii>M 
Critical refleAions, ^c has a paflbge tmMbMf 
gppiicable to the irafe in point. * Of dl tfcfr fiM 

* lents proper for raifing msn to a ftate of enApM 
« and command, a fuperiority of wit and ktiovfi^ 
' lege is not the moft effe^uat ; 'tis the wrt of 

* ntoving men as one pieafes; an art that is ac« 
^. quired principally by a perfon's feeming to hm 
*i moved, and penetrated with thofe rery fenthi 
^ ments he intends to infpire. *Tis the art ol 
^ being like Csftiline, CujuJIihet rei JimuUttGr^ 

* <vHich you may call if you pleafe, the art 6f 
^ being a compleat ador. Thofe amongft the 
^ lilngliih that are beft acquainted witii the hiilory 
\ of their own country do not snentiofr tb« 

\ name of Oliver Cromwell with the fame ad<t 

■ 

^ mirationi 
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miration, as tlie generality of that nation ; 
they are far from allowing him that txtenfivCj 
penetrating, fuperior genius^ with which to 
many are pleafed to honour him. They re- 
duce therefore his whole merit to his bravery^ 
as a foldier^ and to a peculiar talent of feem** 
ing penetrated with the fentiments he had a 
mind to feign, and appearing moved with thofe 
paiTions he defired to infptre, as if he had 
really felt them himfelf. Thurloe, they fay,, 
intruded him occadonally what perfons he 
was to prevail upon in order to make his 
proje3 fucceed, and in v/hat manner it wat 
proper, to attack them ; jufl as one would tutor 
a woman that is to be employed in ading 
fome charaSer of importance. Oliver fpoke 
to them afterwards in fo pathetic a manner^ 
as to bring them over to his party.' 
Here we may fee that the mod forcible part 
of oratory was employed in the deftrudion of 
the church and ftate, and confequently may 
judge how neceflary it is for their fupport. 

St. Auftin, in his fourth book on the chri- 
ilian do3:rine, recommends and enforces the 
{ludy and pradice of it to all in holy orders 
by the ftronged arguments. ' Since it is by the 
' art of rhetoric that people are enabled to efta- 
' blifli true and falfe opinions, who ihall dare 
^fay that truth fhould be without arms in the 
^ perfons of thofe who are to defend it againft 
' falihood ? Can it be believed that thofe who 
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endeavour to enforce a falfe doSrine flioiild be 
{killed in the art of conciliating to themfelvei 
the good will and attention of their hearers 
by their addrefs, and that thofe who fuppor^ 
the caufe of truth (hould not be pofiefledef 
this (kill ? That the one fliould fpeat of wlilt 
is falfe with brevity and verifimilitudc, and tlic, 
other ihall difcourfe of what is tru^, in fo te- 
dious, difgudingy and unnatural a manner^ at 
to give p^in to (he hearers, and make theai 
think their doSrines not credible ; that iTiofe, 
{hould combat truth with falfe arguments, and 
eflablifli their falfe opinions, and that thdc, 
fljould neither be capable of defending whW. 
is true> nor of confuting what is falfe ; that 
the former (hould have fuch power over the 
minds of their hearers as t.o lead them whi- 
ther they pleafe, that they excite in them 
aflonifhment, fadnefs, or joy, that theyfhould 
animate, move, and turn them as they think 
proper ; and that the latter (hould remain cold^ 
unafTcQing, and without power? Who can be 
fo abfurd as to admit fo extravagant a thought } 
Since therefore efoquence, which has a pro- 
digious power in perfuading people either to 
falfe or true opinions, lies open to all who 
are inclined to make ufe of it, what can 6c 
the reafon that the good do not employ tliem* 
felves in acquiring an art fo nece(rary fpr the 
defence of truth ? Efpecially when *tis coii- 
fidered that the wicked ufe it with fuccefs in 

' defending 
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^ .defending injuftice, in eftabliihing error, and 

* in accomplifhing their pernicious defigns/ 
Here It may be obferved, that there is no ar* 

gument urged to enforce the Audy of eloquence 
for the ufe of the pulpit, which is not equally 
cogent in regard to the fenate-houfe and the 
bar. 

Indeed the necefiity of it to all three is fa 
fery manifeft to any one, who reflefts ever fo 
little upon the point, that it might be judged a 
wafie of time to have dwelt (o long upon tbit 
lopic^ did not the total negled of it, and a ge«> 
neral deficiency, confequential from that, war- 
rant an opinion, that it bas •either not been con- 
fidered fufficiently by thofe whofe bufinefs it is^ 
or that it has not appeared to them to be of fo 
important a nature as is here pretended* 

* But it may be aflced, fuppofing the great ufe; 
importance, and neceffity of this art were efta- 
bli(hed in their utmoft extent, beyond all poffibi- 
Uty of doubt or cavil, it maybe aiked, I fay, 
IkQW is it to be acquired? The Romans have 
pointed out the way, and their example is a fuf- 
ficient light to guide us. Cicero, when he gives 
a definition of this art, in the fame fentence 
points out the means to attain it. ^ ' Elocution 
^ is a graceful management of the voice, coun« 

• Pronunciatio eft vocis, & vultus, & geftus modera- 
tio cum vennftate. Hxc omnia tribus modis afTe qui 
|)0terimus : arte, imitatione, exercitatione. 

• * tcnance. 
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i tenrnioe, tnd ge{ture.' L is to be acquiced at 
all other art* are^ by precept,, by exampk^. by 

• 

praSice. 'Till thef^ raea(is were tricd^ ine find 
that oratory was at a very low ebb in Roaae. It 
had only, a comparative excellence arifing from 
the dijSferent degreeaof. the natural re^uiittcsiii 
the fpeakers. We find Antonius, who immedii* 
ately preceded Cicero, peremptorily prbnoiiftce* 
mgy that tho' he knew fome who were: gootf 
Ipeakers, be knew not one worthy of the name of 
orator His teftimony is the more to he relied 
on, AS he was him&If eileemed one of the firft 
orators of the age. ♦ * I was. of that opinion^ 

< when I (aid in a book which I publiflied^ tiiat 

< I had known fome goc^ fpeakers, but no- good 

* orator : for I called him a good fpeaker, who 

* had ingenuity .and clear nefs of exprefllon fuffi* 
^ cicnt to pafs well amongft men of moderate 

* judgement ; but would allov7 none to be a go«)d 
' orator, but fuch a one alcne who ihouM be 
^ able in an admirable and exalted manner to 
^ amplify and enrich his fubje3 : who had flored 

* Tumque ego, hac eadem opinione adJuAus, (cripii 
etiam illud quouam in libdlo, difcrtos me cognoile 
ijcinfhullos, tloquenlcni adhuc neminern : quod emn 
flatuebam dilcitum, qui poffit fat is acute aique dilui 
cide iipud mediocrcs homines ex communi quadam ho- 
minuni opinione diccre ; eloqueiitem vero, qui mira- 
biiius, & magnificentius augere poffct, atquQ oraaro 
qune vcillet, omncfque omnium rerum, qua ad dicen- 
dum pertincicnr, fontes animo acmemoria cootineret.' 

• ^ * his 
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< hU underftanding and his memory i^ith all the 
* treafures belonging to a perfed fpeaker.' In 
this repr^fentation, our times may be looked up- 
on as exadly fimilar to the days of Antonius, and 
it will be our own fault if the rtfing generation do 
not fee an age like that which facceeded at Rome. 

The. fame caufe would infallibly have the fame 
cfFeS;. A man of thefe times and of this coun- 
try may, without any imputation of vanity, or- 
pretence to prophecy, fay of our countrymen, 
what Antonins did of his in a paHage above cited *• 

The means by which oratory had rifen to fuch 
a pitch of perfediion in his days are clearly and 
cdhcifely laid down by Cicero, f ' After the 

* eftabli&ment of our univerfal empire, when 

< the long continuance of peace afforded leifure 

* time, there was fcarce any young man defirous 
^ of glory, who did not apply himfelf with all 

< his might to the\tudy of eloquence. But at 

* firft being ignorant of all principles ofahe arr, 

* of the mighty force of practice, and not think- 

* log that there were any certain rules to guide 

♦ Vid. p. loo. 

f Nam pofteaquam, imperio omnium gentium con- 
fii^utOy diaturnitas pacts otium confirmavit, nemo fyic 
laudis cupidus adolelcens non fibi ad dtcendum ftudio 
omnt enitendum putavit. Ac primo quidera totius ria- 
tionis ignariy qui neque exercitationis ullam vim neqiie 
aliqood praoceptum artis e^ arbicrarentur, tantU8i» 
qoantuih.ingeDio & cogttatiose poterant, confequi!- 
liiantur. Poft autem auditis oratoribus*GracUy cogni- 
tifque eotum Uteris, adhibitifque dodoribus, incredi- 
bill quodam noflri homines dicendi (tudio flagrarunt. 

G * ^^xci% 
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* them, they each of them mnade what advances 
^ they could by the flrength of their own genius 

* only aiid reflexion. But afterwards, wheta 
^ they had heard the Greek* orators, were made 
^ acquainted with their learning, and attended 

* the ledures of their rhetoricians, it is incrc- 
^ dible with what an ardent defire of the ftudjr 

* of eloquence our people were inflamed.* If 
we had the fame advantages, if our youth were 
trained up under mailers equally (kilful with tlic 
Greek rhetoricians in the principles of the art, 
equally qualified to inftruS them by precept and 
example, and to perfeS them by praSice, (hall 
k be doubted whether the Britifh oratory would 
arrive at as great a pitch of perfefkion as the Ro- 
man ? Britons will hardly yield the palm either 
to Greece or Rome in point of talents or inda- 
ftry ; nor have they ever failed to accomplifli their 
ends in whatever they undertook equally wdl 
with them, where their means were of equal 
force. Shall any one now living fuppofe, that 
Britain is lefs ftored with men of true genius atid 
ftrbng natural powers for oratoiy, who has heard 
a Walpole, a Pulteney, a Cheftcrfield, a Gran- 
ville, a Pitt, a Murray, and many others ? or 
^an they conceive that equal talents, cultivated 
with equal pains, would not produce equal per* 
feSion ? Are our motives to the ftudy and pradice 
of this art, or the opportunities of difplaying it, 
jnferipr tp tiieirs ? We may foon fee by examin- 

in|f 
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ing them. * ' They were fpurred on by the im- 
*• portance, variety, and multitude of caufes of all 

* kinds, to perfed the knowlege which each had 
^ acquired in his courfe of ftudy, by conftant 

* praSice, far fuperior to precept. There were 
' alfo at that time, as now, the higheft reward) 

* attending this ftudy, in point of reputation, of 

* riches, and of honours.' May we not with equal 
truth and as little appearance of vain-glory fay of 
our countrymen what Cicero faid of his ; f * The 

* genius of our people (as may be judged from 

* many inftances) far excelled that of all other 
^ nations.' And conclude as' he does, ]: ^ It is 

* therefore very furprifing that in the hiftory of 
< pad times we find (a fmall a number of good 

* orators.' His manner of anfwering this que- 
ftion favours more of vanity than truth, and 
feems rather calculated to enhance his own me* 
rit) than to give a juft account of the thing. 

* Excitabant eos magnitudo, et varictas, multitu- 
doque in omni genere caufarum, ut ad earn do£trinam, 
qaam fuo quifque fhidio confecutus efTet, adjungere- 
tur ufus frequensy qui omnium magiftrorum praecepta 
fuperaret. Erant autem huic Audio maxima, quae nunc 
quoque funty propofita praemia, vd ad gratiam, vel 
ad opes, vel ad dignitatem. Cic. de orat. 

f Ingenia vero (ut multis rebus pofTumus judlcare) 
Doftronim, honoinum multum casteri's hominibus om- 
nium gentium prseftiterunt ? 

X Quibu^ de caufis qiiis non jure miretur, ex onanl 
nemoria aBtatum, tieniporum, civitatum, tarn exiguua 
oratorum numenim inveniri ? 

- G 2 t* B«t 
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^ * But there is fomething more in this than peo- 
' pie are aware of; and it arifes fr<Hn an 4c« 
4 quaintancc with a greater number of arts and 
more various ftudies than is imagined. For 
when we coniider the crowds of pupils and pre- 
ceptors, the many inftances of extraordinary 
genius, the infinite variety of caufes, the npHe 
rewards attendant on eloquence, what cnufo 
can be afligned for the great fcarcity of orators^ 
but the incredible weight apd difficulty of. the; 
art itfelf ?* For tho' we fliould allow him the 
full extent of his argument, and acknowlege all 
that prodigious difficulty in the art which he after* 
wards difplays with fuch eloquence, yet it is evi% 
dent from fa^i that tho fcarcity of orators in 
Rome previous to his time cannot be accounted ' 
for on that principle* It could be owing to no» 
thing but their want of ftudying it methodically aa 
gn art, of whfch the following is a ftrong pre^ 
fumptive proof; that foon after it came to be Au« 
died in that manner, and made part of the difci- 
pline of youth, there arofe a great number of 
excellent orators, in whom were united all thofe 
perfcdions, the want of which made them refufe 
the name to their predeceffprs, whofe natural 

X Sed niminim majus eft hoc quiddam, quam ho- 
mines opinantur,- & pluribus ez artibus ftudiiique coL 
ledum. Quis enim aliud in maxima difcentium muli. 
titudine^ fumma magiftrorum copia, praeftantiflimii 
iiominum .ingeniis» infinita caufarum varietate, am- 
pliilimis eloqueniix propoiltis prsemiis,, dl[ii caufas putet, 
nifi rei quondam incredibilem ma^nitudinem & diffi- 

cakateoi? Cic. de orat. 

abilitiea 
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abilities they had no reafon to jodge were at all 
inferior, but whofe acquired (kiH was Icfs. To 
tor robOTiite this proof rt may be obferved, that 
Athens, where this art was made the chief &\i- 
<fy, abounded in excellent oratory tho' the 
ether dates of Greece, which negleded it, pro^- 
doced none of any name. And that Rome ne- 
ver produced one worthy to be handed down to 
pofterity by that name, till this method of ftudy 
was introdoced. The writers i^on tbisfubje£t 
;do not even except P. CrafluSt Scipio, Lselius, 
<nd the Gracchi. In fpeaktng to this point, Vel- 
kim Paterculiis fays, / * But oratory in all it's 

* brimches, and die perfeQion of profe-writing, 

* if we may catcept Cato (with all due reiped to 
^ P. CrafTas, Sdpio, Lsltus, the Gracchi, Fall* 
^ fiiius, and Ser. Galba be it fpoken) blazed oiit ia 
^ fflch luftre in the time of that prince of orators^ 
•* CicerO) that we can be (Sleafed with the works 
^ of but very few before his days, but can admh'e 

. ♦ none which were not produced by perfona 
^ whoni he had feen, or who had feen him/ 
•So that the age of Cicero may be confidered m 
the only period of time in which oratory flou-- 
riflied at Rome, and this was the age in which 
it was firft taught there as an art. That aloiier 

* At oratio, ac vis forenfis, perfedumquc profie 
eloquentiae decus, ut idem (eparetur Cato (pace P; 
Crafli, Scipioniiquc^ & Lslii, & Gracchorum, & Fannii^ 
& Ser. Galbsc dixerim) ita univerfa fub principe operis 
fuierupit TuIIio, ut deledtari ante eum pauciflimisy 
mfrari vero neminetn poflis, nifi aut abillo vifum, atit 
^iki ilium videric. 

G 3 
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18 fuf&cient to account for it's never having floiL- 
rifhed there before ; and that it immediately after^ 
wards fell into decay and ruin, was owing to the 
change in their conftitution. It muft be obvious 
enough to themoft common refle&ion, thatora.- 
tory could ho longer dwell in a places ^^^^ which 
liberty was baniihed. 

That a proper method of inftruaion is neceffa- 
ry to bring oratory to any degree of perfedion^ 
may be eafily fcen by comparing it with any of 
the arts fo taught. Suppofe a man of the greateft 
genius for mufic or painting ihould feti^ut up« 
on his own ftrengtb^ \wthout preceptor exam- 
ple, to acquire fkill and execution in either of 
thofe arts, would not a whole life fpentin ihe pur* 
fuit make a fmaller progrefs than a fingle year 
under a good mader ? And (hall a greater advtoce 
be expeded from a man's own labour in. an art 
infinitely more comphcated in it's principles, and 
difficult in it's execution ? This is the manner in 
which Cicero has accounted fo rit's low ftate in the 
time of his predeceflbrs : * * Ac primo quidem to- 

* tius rationis ignari, qui neque exercitationis ullam 
^•vim neque aliquod praeceptum artis eHe arbitra- 

* rentur,tantum, quantum ingenio & cogitatione 
^ poterant, confequebantur.' Or have we reafon to 
fuppofe, that if proper mailers were provided to 
inftru£l them by precept, to model them by ex- 
ample, and perfe3 them by pradice, that the 
Britifh youth would not burn with as ardent a 
defire as the Roman to furniih themfelves with 

« 

• Vid, p. izi. 
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fo neceflary an accomplifhnntent ? This is ihc 
more likely, as it might be proved from the na- 
ture of the Britifh conftitution, that their toll 
and labour in arriving at a fufficient degree of 
perfeSion in this art would not be in any fort 
of proportion to thofe of the antients; that the 
opportunities of difpiaying it would be more fre- 
quent^ and upon fubjeds of more importance ; 
and that the rewards, whether of honour or 
profit, would be as great and certain. Can it be 
believed in fuch a cafe, that the young nobleman, 
born to be one of the legiflature, or the commoner, 
who may hope to be cle3ed into that body, or 
the lawyer, who is to plead at the bar, would not' 
each apply bimfelf to the ftudy of an art, at- 
tended with fuch plleafure to themfelves as well 
as to their hearers ; and produ3ive o£ fuch ho- 
nour and profit to them in the reft of their lives t 
Is it to be thought (fetting afide all other confi- 
derations) that felf-intereft alone would not in- 
cite every perfon deftined for holy orders ns> 
pi:pcure a talent which he* (hoald have as many 
opportunities of difpiaying, as he performs a^ 
of duty ? Would not this be the means of make-- 
ing many of them confpicuous in life, who now 
pafs their days in obfcurity, or contempt ? Might' 
not fuch as had abilities to diflinguilh themfelvesr 
by writing, by the ftudy of this art, ftill make 
their writings more poliibcd and agreeable to the 
prefent age, as well as more worthy to be tranf- 
mitted to pofterity ? And would they not thus be 
doubly armed In defence of their caufe?. Might 

G 4 wiX 
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not others, unpoflefled of fufficient talents to^ 
make tbemfetves confptcuous by writing, ftiU be 
difiinguiibed by the powers of oratory alone, <n* 
joying at lead a prefent fame, and doing great 
fcrvice to the prefent generation j Might not 
powers in preaching be a furer means of gaining 
preferment than talents xn writing? And whilft 
each received a particular benefit and advantage 
to himfeif, what luftre would not their endeavoura 
lefleA upon the whole order ? And how would the 
common caufe be fupported by their joint labours? 
If Cicero's opinion be juft, how many * orna- 
ments might they not add to the whole ftate? If 
he thought a fingle . orator of excellence was of 
fucb moment to the welfare of the comraunicy* 
how much more benefit to the public might be 
derived from the united force of a number all 
aiming at the fame end? How applicable I9 
them would his fentence be, where he fays, < I 
^.lay it down as a maxim, that on the Ikill.and 
^ wifdom of a complete orator, not only bis 
^ own perfonal dignit^^ but the welfare of ma- 

* jiy individuals, and the fafety of the wliole 

* ftate, in a great meafure depend.* Or if this 
were applied to fuch as are in the legiflature, 
would it not be eqirally juft ? The ufe and ne- 
ceiSty of it to the flate in the members of that 
body are fo apparent, that they need fcarce be 
mentioned. I'hey are the grand council of the 
nation, and in a multitude of connfellors, it is 

• Tanturo ego in excellenie oratore, & eodem 
viro bono, pono eiTe oroamenti univerfse civitati. 

Oe orat, I. 2, 
laid. 
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faid, tHerc ' is fafety. To be a counfellor, it is 
neceflary that a man fliould be able to give coun-. 
fel ? if this be eflential, how much is the uum* . 
ber of ours diminiihed ? How many men of wif. 
dom and virtue have fate in that aflcmblyy who^ 
from jhis incapacity to difcharge their office,- 
iver« 6f no more beneHt to the public than the 
in^aneft members in it? How many fhining ta- 
tcnts have been there buried in filence, like 
thpfe of Mr. Addifon, through a falfe fliame, * 
srifing from the want of knowlege and pradicc- 
in the art of fpeaking in public ? How many per- 
Ibnsof the highed abilities, capable of dra\^ing 
fenates after them, and giving a turn to debates^ 
hive beert there hid in the crowd, through thii- 
defed, and reduced only to the power of a fingle 
voice? Reduced to a fingle unit, when by the 
addition of th& oratorial powers they might arife 
to an indefinite value. If in the multitude of 
counfellors there be fafety^ will not the ftate be* 
in dinger, in proportion as their number is re- 
duced? Would it not be eafier for wicked and^ 
defigning men to accompliih their ends in that 
cafe ? And when the. counfellors of weight and- 
power are but few, might not a ' confederacy 
amorfgft them eafily ruin the ftate ? It is nor td' 
be fuppdfcd, that fetfifli men, who have viewy 
oppofile to th<i public good, wilt labour with all 
their might to acquire the management, of a' 
weapon, by which alone they can carry their 
(ibints, and (hall the guardians of the public 
bav^ no arms tooppofe them? Should we not 

5; VN 
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in tfiis cafe fa/ with St. Auftb, ' Since there- 
^ fore eloquence, which has a prodigious power 

* in perfuading people cither to true or falfe 
' opinions, lies open to all who are inclined to 
'* make ufe of it, what can be the reafon that the 
*^ good do not employ themfelves in acqufring an 
^ art ft) neceflary for the defence of truth ? Efpe- 
^ cially when it is coniidered, that the wicked 

• * ufe it with fuccefs, in defending injuflice, ia 
^ edabliffiing error, and in accomplilhing their 

* pernicious deflgns.' 

Upon the whole, when it is confidered that 
the members of the two mod neceiTary profef- 
fions to fociety, the church and the law, to wl^fe 
care all the fpiritual and temporal concerns of 
mankind are committed; and thai they who 
eompofe the grand council of the nation, upon 
whom the welfare and fafety of the ftate de- 
pend, can not poffibly difcharge their duty with- 
out fKiii in fpeaking, it may be matter of tho 
higheft aftoniihment that this art has never hi- 
therto beeri ftodied in Great Britain. Should we 
hear of any country where the profeflfors of mu- 
ilc or painting never corifider the principles of 
their arts, or- reduce their pradife to. rule, but 
are content to follow fuch-models and patterns as 
chance has thrown in their way, how fhould we 
pity their ignorance, and laugh at. thetr abfurd- 
ity ? And yet this praQice is not fo contrary to 
common fenfc as ours, inafmuch as the art of 
which we are fpeaking is of all others the mod 
difficult to be attained^vdthout rulc9 \ and inafmuch 

as 
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pA the. W2int of ikill in it is attended with the worft 
fcorileqoences, and greateft dangers to the ftate.- 
J^\.Let us now take a (hort furvey of what has hi- 
therto been done* The principal point in view- 
^rat-toproTe^ that fome of the greateft evils itr 
the date arofe from a defedive education. In 
order to do this it has been laid down as a maxim, 
that no ftatfe can thrive unlefs the education- of 
youth be fuited to it's principle. I^has been en- 
deavoured to be proved, that no principle could 
fptBblj fupport our conftitution but that of reli-' 
giou; and it has been (hewn, that religion can 
not be upheld without (kill in oratory in it's mi- 
nifters. Iv has been ihewn alfo, that the know- 
lege of that art is equally neceiTary in thofe who 
compofe the legiflative body, and are confequent- 
1^ the guardians of the (!ate. So far therefore sa' 
the fupport of it's principle is necelTary to the 
prefervation of the ftate, and fo far as a proper 
difcharge of their duty in it's guardians is necef- 
fary to it's fafety, fo far is the ftudy of oratory 
eflfential to the very being of the Briti(h conftitu«« 
tion. Let us now con(ider how far it may con- 
tribute to it's well-being, and to it's flouri(hing 
condition. In order to do this, I (hall in the . 
next place endeavour to (hew it's ufe in regard to ' 
language, and confequently to knowlege ; and • 
afterwards confider how far it may contribute t 
to the improvement of jthe liberal arts^.and con* 
feqt^ently to politenefs. 

EN D of the First Boox. 
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tHjtbe exctlUna and ufe of tbt Greek and Romam 
laiiguagri. 

IT was to the care taken in the cultivation of 
their languages, tliat Greece and Rome 
owed that fplendor, which ecltpfed all the 
othernations of the world. By that they have 
triumphed over time and oblivion, and flill main- 
tain a fuperiority over alt ages, either berore or 
fircp. Otheiv countries may have producuJ even- 
greater law-givers, commanders, and philofo- 
pheis wTiofe inttitutions, actions, and knowlege, 
might be far fuperior to theirs ; but they alone- . 
had the art of displaying ikofc in the heft light to' 
the worlds jind of perpetuating them to the end 
«f time. The conquefts of Ninui^ Sefofiris^ 
Cyrw, 
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Cyrus^ and many more, might have far exceeded 
tbofe of their greateft heroes; and yet is it not 
owing, to the Greek language that any traces o£ 
them remain, or that even their name^s are handed 
dpwq to us ? 

In the latter ages, what mighty heroes have 
arifen, whofe aQions may in themfelves be far 
fuperior to any of antiquity? And yet are the: 
great exploits of Odin, Tamarlane, and Aiman- 
^or, as well ^ known to the world as thofe of 
Alexander and Caefar? What fhining and re- 
makable examples of heroic virtue have not tlie^ 
annals of our chriAian potentates afforded ? Such^ 
as Scanderbeg, Henry the fourth of France,. 
Guftavus Adolphus of Sweden^ the Black Prince,^ 
and Henry the fifth of our own country, Wil- 
Ham prince of Orange, founder of the Belgic 
ftace, and our ever memorable K. William the 
tiiird, the preferver of the liberties of Europe j 
with many more, who upon a fair comparifon 
would not yitld to the greateft names of antiquity^ 
And yet are thefe ranked in thefe world in the fame 
dafs with Leonidas, Epaminondas, Scipio, Cato,, 
and the army of patriots which the an tient writers 
have drawn out?. On the contraryj how little do- 
we know in general of Ine hiftory of our own- 
times, tho' that be moil what imports us, or 
of the exploit^ of ihofe to whom we are moft- 
indebted for the worldly bieffings wo en^oy ; wbilft 
the names and anions even of thofe who lived- 
in the dark and fabulous ages of jthe Greek and 
Roman itory are famiUar to the mouths of all 
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men ? Who is there that can not fpeak of Her-^ 
culea, Thefeus, Romurus, the Horatii, Cociei^ 
and a thoufandothers^ wHofe srSions ai referred^ 
to them may not only be doubted, but the very 
exiftence of many of the perfons, as in the heroes' 
of- the Iliad? Yet thde are afl configned to im« 
mortality, only by being recorded in thofe ever* 
living languages, as if their writers had the power' 
of Midas, of turning all they touched into gold. 

It is well known that Greece borrowed all her 
civil and political inftitutions, her knowlege in 
philofophy and the fcience s, from other countries ;- 
particularly ^gypt and Phoenicia. And yet what* 
authors of thofe countries have come down tous* 
containing their (lores of knowlege? Would they 
not have been entirely loft to us, ihould we even* 

know that they had ever flourifhed there, had it' 
not been for the Greek language? Was it not by 
means of that alone that Greece enriched herfelP 
with the fpoils of all nations, .preferved the col« 
liGttd treafures of ages from corruption and de- 
cay; and handed down the rich bequeft to lateft" 
poft'erity ? 

Sir William Temple, in his eflay on anticnt 
and modern leaning,, does not fcruple to affirm^ . 
that it is to the two languages of Greece and 
Rome we are indebted for all we have of learning,* 
or. antient records in the world; and that without 
them the world in alt thefe weftern parts would 
hardly have been known to have been above five 
or fix hundred years old, nor any certainty re- 
main of what paired in i{ before that time* 

Muft- 
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Mud not the antients therefore have looked 
upon their language as their greateflr treafurcy. 
vrhich enabled them to hand down fuch blefliogs 
together with their own memories^ to the end of 
time; which at once furniflied thens with the 
means of acquiring and'preferving knowlege, and 
ef difplaying it. in the mod beautiful and lafting 
oobiirsv which was. the fource of fome of their 
higheft delights and enjoyments, and one of the 
jlpreateA excitements to virtue and praife-worthy 
deeds ? For what could more powerfully inflame 
men with the defire of performing glorious a^ons,. 
than the certainty of the gratification of one of the 
firongeft pailions, the love of fame ;. of having 
thofe adions blazon'd to the world not only ia 
their own times, but thro' all future generations? 
And would not the motives be equally ftrong in 
the poets and hiftorians to record thofe anions } 
Thus the hero and the writer mutually aifified 
• each other in their flights;. not like. the twin. brO'o 
brothers, dividing their immortality, but always 
ihining together, and mutually refleding luftre 
an each other» What inducement could be fo 
ftrong to writers upon any fobjeS: to labour at 
perfedion, or what could fa efFefiually flatter and 
encourage them in their toilfome tafk» as the con* 
^deration that the materials with which they 
wrought wexe as durable as the world itfetf ; 
which neither the rufl of time could devour^ nor 
the force of arms deftroy ? It was this which mada 
Horace eiailtltog fay^. 
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^ Exegi monumen turn sere peronnius/' 
' i&nd Ovid in the fame ilrain^ 
' Jamque opus exegi,. quod nee Jovis m, neg 

ignis, 
^ Kec potent ferrum^ nee edax abolere vetuRas.' 

On the cotitrafy, whit difcouragcments muflf 
thofe writers lie under, whb have only changeable 
and pefifhable materials to work upon? Whoft 
faftie is circumfcribed as much in fpace a) in time|. 
Confined to two idands m the one, to a century^. 
Dr little more, in the other* Can we Tuppofe that 
lanifts would take the Tame pains to finifk earvingl* 
in wood, as in brafs or marble } What Dr. Swift: 
has faid of our hiftorians ftiay be applied to ou^- 
writers in general. 

< How Ihall any man, whe hath a genhis 4br 
^ faiflory,«quai to the beftof theantients, be abb* 

< to undertake fuch a work with fpirit and chear* 

' falnefs, when he cdnfiders, that he will be read ■ 
*^ with pleafure but a very few years, and in aiv 

< age or two ftiaH hardly be underftood without 

* an interpreter ? This is like employing an ez«- 
^ cellent fktuary M» work upon mottldring ftone* 
^* Thofe who apply their fttxlies to preferve the 
' memdry-of others will always have fome con« 

* cern for their own. And I believe it is for thi» 

* Veafon, that fo few writers among us, of any 
' diftindion, have turned their thoughts to fuch 
^ a difcouragmg employment: for the beft Englifh 
^' hUtorian muil lie under this mortification, that 

^ when 
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' when his ftiie grows antiquated^ he will be only 

* confidered as a tedious relater of fads; and 

* perhaps confulted in his turn, among other 

* negleded authors, to furnifh materiatis for fome 
*• future coUeSor.' 

tt was not then to fuperior knowlcge, fkt^I in 
fciences, or pre-eminence in virtue, that the 
Greeks and Roaaans owed the diftinguiflied rank 
ivhich the; have ever held .above aH other mortals ; 
It was to their language alone, without which the 
fa^heft degree of wifdom and virtue are as 
cvaaefcent as riieir poflefibrs. It is bj that only the 
feuh of tnen acquire an imiDortality even in this 
world,, as iby that their ideas a}>pear forever in 
eqtttl freflmeft, and operate whh ctftAl forec^ 
when their bodies ane mii:ed with the confimoninafa 
of natter. * ^ AU otbcir arts of perpetvating our 

* ideas contimte but a ihort time: fiaUies can Iftf^ 

* but a few thoufand of years, edifices fewer, and 

* colours ftill fewer than edifices. Michael Angelo, 
^ Fontana, and Rafi^ael, will hereafter be what 

* Phidias, Vitmvhis, and Apelies arc at prefent^ 

* ihe nam^ of great fiatuaries, ardiiteds, and 

• 

* painters^ whofe works are loft. The circum- 

* ftance which gives authors an advantage above 
' ail thefe great mafters is this, that they can 
' multiply their originals; or rather cair make 
^ copies of their works to what number they 
< pleafe, which ihall be as: valuable as the origji« 

* nals themfelvQs/ 

• »' 
• Spea. No. t66. '. The 
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The ingenious author of the above paffiige haa 
put this matter into the following bea.utiful light. 
^ Ariftotle tells ii6^ that the world is ^ copy or 
^ tranfcript of thofe ideas which are in the naind- 
' of the firil Being; and that thefe ideas which 
^ are in the mind of man are a tranfcript of the 
^. world : to this we may add, that words are the 

* tranfcript of thofe ideas which are in the mind 
^ of man, and that writing of piinting are the* 
^ tranfcript of words. 

/ As the fupreme Bein^ ha» exprefled^ ami as 
^ it .were printed -his ideas in the creation, meiv 
*• Qxprefs their ideas in boohs, which, by this great 
^invention of thefe latter ages, may lad as long- 

* as the Tun and moon-, and.perifli only in the- 
^ general wreck of nature. Thus Cowtey in his* 

* poem on the refurredion^ mentioning the de- 

* ftrudion of the univerfe,. has thofe admirable 
•» lines: 

* Now all the wide extended fty^ 

^ And ail th'harmonious worlds on higb^ 

^ And VirgiPs facred work ihail die. 

Ought it not therefore to be the firft care of a 
nation, that is ambitious to diftinguiih itfelf in the 
world, to cultivate and refine their language, and 
reduce it to a certain ftandard by which alone a- 
perfe& tranfcript of all the great geriiufes born 
amongft them can be preferved, to be a perpetual 
ornament and fupport to the ftate, to furniih 

grecepta 
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precepts and models to all future generations ? It ii 
true, that there are but few countries in the worlds 
let them be ever fe deiirous of it, or ufe e?er 
fo much pains, which can attain this ii|e(limable 
bleiBng. The original conftrudion of their lan- 
guage oftert renders it impradicable, and where 
this is not the cafe, other caufes interfere. The 
diamond alone will bear that high polifh which 
gives it it's fuperlative luftre and extraordinary 
value; and yet before the art of polifliing-it was 
difcovered, the diamond itfelf was of no higher 
eftimation than common pebbles. It is certainy, 
that out of the great variety of languages fpoken 
by the. infinite nuna^ber of nations with which this 
globe has been peopled, only two hav« arrived at 
fuch a degree of perfedion as to furvive thofe wha 
Ipoke thems ^o as to be a neceflary part of the 
fiudy of aTT (iich as had leifure to apply themfelves 
to books, and would gain the reputation of being 
learned. To the perfeftion of thefe languages 
there was a concurrence of caufes, which per* 
haps had never met before or fince in atiy age^ 
of country, Great Britain afuHe excepted. If there- 
fore it can be (hewn, that all the favourable cir» 
cumAances^ which confpired to the refinement 
and eftablilhment of theirs, are rather more ftrong 
with us ; that the means are equally in our power 
of rendering it as perfeflr, as extenfive, and as 
durable as theirs; would it not be the greateft 
abfurdity in us to forego a point thro* want of a 
Rttle pains, which* would be attended with fach 

immediateL 
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immediate advantage and pleafure lo us? Antl 
would it not be an unpardonabfe omiffion in us to 
iiegled tranfmitting to our fucceflbrs the nobleft 
legacy wt could bequeath ? 

Let OS examine therefore by what means, tbofe 
two languages arrived at their high degree of 
|)erfedion^ and fee whether thofe- means are not 
^quaHy tn our power, and would not in all pro- 
Iwbiliiy be equally effeSual with ns.^ 

CHAP. It 

That the ferfeffhn of ibe Gretk and R^man kn^ 
guagBi HAkucbrefy wring 1$ tbijludf andfra^iat 

rf.orahfj. 

THERE can not be a ftronger prefumptive 
proof of (his, than is at once offered to our 
;!rfew^ when we confider that thefe were the onljr 
•urtjons upon earth who ever ftudied oratory aft 
«fi art, and that thefe were the* only two who 
^Bver brought their language to perfeftion. But 
kk regard to the Roman language we can give a 
Aiore abloiute proof, as the refinement of that cacr 
tie aligned to no other caufe. From the time of 
-Romulus to the day^ of Scipio, it was perpetually 
varying, as much as the Ejigliih has done in aa 
^ual fpace ; fo that at any given period, the Ian* 
guage wriuen two centuries before was not intel-^ 
tigible but by antiquarians, till after the Greek 
fhetociciamliad- introduced the ftudy of eloquence* 

At 
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At that time their language was fiill rude, unculr- 
tivated^ and barbarous ; yet in lefs than fourfcorc 
years from the introduSion of that iiudy^ it ar- 
rived at the pitch of perfe3ion In which we find 
^t in the Ciceronian age ; and which was perhaps 
incapable of improvement. The Greek indeed 
is harder to he traced to it's fourcej as neither 
books nor biftory afford us fuiGcient lights into 
the times previous to it's perfeSion : the oldeft 
authentic boot: banded down to us being that of 
Homer ; fo that we can form no judgment how 
long the language had been poliflied before hii 
time. But even from his writings we may eaiily 
fee, that oratory had flouriihed long before his 
days, and may therefore with the higheft prob^ 
bility aflign it to the fame caufe. ^ ^ Homer 

* would not have beftowed fuch pfaifes upon 

* UlyflTes and Neftor for their eloquence, even st 
^ the time of the Trojan war, one of whom he 

< defcribes as a nervous, the other as a perfuafive 

* fpeaker, if eloquence had not even at that time 

< been in high repute. Nor could the poet 
^ himfelf otherwife have produced fuch finiihe^ 
^ fpeeches, and appeared fo plainly the orator,* 

When it is confidered that the dates of Greece 
confided for the mod part of republicks, who 

* NequeenTm jam Trolcis temporibus tantum laudis 
in dicciKio Ulyffi tribuilTct Homerus, & Neftori, quo- 
rum altenim vim habere voluiCy altenim faavitatem, 
nifi jam turn eiTet honoa eloquentiae: neque ipfe poeta 
trie tan idem ornatos ia dtcendo^ ac plane orator fuiifct. 

were 
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were led and governed by the public ipeakers, it 
imuft be allowed that the pradice of oratory was 
almoft coeval with the ftates, and confequently 
that It mufl have been the- chief means of reining 
their language. Language being the prinqipal 
weapon of the orator^ it was more immediately 
his concern that it fliould be well tempered and 
polifhed, and made fit for ufe. This will be 
made more evident upon a view of the points 
whlcTi are effential lo it's perfe6iion. When lan- 
guage is confidered as the tranfcript of our idea?, 
the more perfeS a language is, the more exaci 
will the tranfcript be. Language is compofed of 
words. Ir^ words two things are to be confidered^ 
fenfe and found. The fenfe regards the intelledrual 
faculty only, as they are arbitrary marks by which 
the ideas of one mind are communicated to ano- 
ther. Their found regards alone the fenfitivc fa- 
culty of hearing, thro* which they are communi* 
cated. The fenfe may therefore be coniidered as 
the foul of words, the found as the body. And 
as in life to make a perfed man there muft be the 
• Menf fana in corpore fanoy^ the fame is alfo re- 
cjuifite to the perfeSion of language. In both 
cafes the ftrong and graceful ftruQurcof the body, 
tlie perfeQ ufe of the members, and the aptitude 
and vigour of the organs, are neceflary to difpjay 
the intelleS in it's full force and beauty. Wbea 
language is confidered. in regard to the fenfe of 
words, two points arc neceflary, precifion.and 
^opioufn^. Precifioni that the fame words may 

raifc 
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Taife the fame ideas in the minds of the hearers^ 
as are in that of -the fpeaker^ other wife he would 
not be underftood. Copioufnefs, that every idea 
of the mind may have it's mark, otherwife a per- 
fe€t tranfcript of it could not be made. Confider- 
«d in regard to found, there are alfo two points 
'of chief moment, diftindion and agreeablenefs. 
Diftinfikion, that one word thro* a fimilitude of 
found may not be miftaken for another, which 
< -would confound the fenfe; agreeablenefs, that at- 
tention may be kept up by the pleafure of hearing, 
which otherwife might grow weary, and in any 
length of time be difgufted, as the operation in 
itfelf is painful. When language is confidered in 
this light, to whom are all thofe points fo neceflary 
as to the orator? To be well underftood, and 
heard with delight, are eflential to him. This 
could not be unlefs the words he ufed excited the 
fame ideas in the minds of his hearers, and unlefs 
the founds of which they were compofed were 
agreeable to the ear. Perhaps it may be faid, that 
thefe are as neceflary to the poets iind other wri- 
ters, as to the orators. To fuch as recited their 
works I grant it would, for in that inftance thejr 
apply to the art of oratory. But in regard to fuch 
whofe works are fubmitied to the eyes of readers^ 
the argument will not hold good. To prove 
V?hich, amongft many others that might be offered, 
the following plain reafons will be fufficient. In 
the firft place, dearnefs is not fo abfolately necef- 
fary to the writer, for let bis language be ever fo 

9bfeure^ 
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cbfcure, his reader may ftop, and tiJLt what timt 
he pkafes to find out his meaning ; whereas it is 
secefiary to the orator that his bearer ibould he 
able to accompany him, and that what he fays 
fliouldbe qnderfiood inthe faine fpace of time that 
it is uttered. Nor is agreeablenefs of found fo necef- 
fary to the writer as to the fpeaker, as that b ge* 
nerally fubmitted to a fenfe which can not judge 
of it. The eye can look without pain at many 
-hard, uncouth combinations of fyllables and words, 
which the tongue could not pronounce but with 
difficulty, and which would confequently be dif- 
agreeable to the ear. As therefore we mud fup* 
pofe that aU men of the greatefi genius and abilities 
which Greece produced were necefiarily intei- 
icfted) &nd employed, in improving, refining, 
and eftablifhing their language,- we need not won* 
der that it was foon brought to perfedion, and that 
It lafted with hardly any Srariaiion for more than 
a thoufand years, from Homer to Plutarch, and 
bow long before we know not. One argument to 
,10 pifove the point fet forth in the head of this 
chapter ought not to be omitted, that in Athens, 
where eloquence and oratory Were moft ftudied, 
they were allowed alfo to fpeak the pureft and 
corre&eft language of all Greece* 
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C H A P. III. 

^bat the Greek and Roman languages owed their Jf a* 
bllity and permanence to oratory. With fome anim^ 
adverfions upon the negleil of Jiudying the Eh'* 
glijb lagguage. 

THE fame means, which brought thefe lan*^ 
guages to a flate of perfediorij were alfo 
«3cceflary to prefcrve them in that ftate. As the 
praSiice of orators had introduced the ftudy of 
language, which was the caufe of it's refinement, 
fowhen it was refined to iheutmoft, the necefHty 
of continuing the ftudy of language was greater 
than before. Fdr the tafte of the people being 
now much improved and refined, by conftantly 
hearing fuch as fpoke in the moft pure and perfed 
.manner, would immediately be fenfible of the 
leaft deviation from what was right, and be of- 
fended at any improper tone, or ufe of words in 
their public fpeakors. There are maay ir^ftancos 
recorded of their* great delicacy in this refpeQ. 
The ftory of the old Athenian herb-woman and 
Theophraftus is well known. ♦ * That old wo- 

* man called Theophraftus (a man in general re- 

* markable for elojcution) a ftrangcr, only on ao- 

* Quomodo & ilia Attica anus Theo'phraftum, 'ho« 
minem alioqui difTertidiinuiii, annotata unius aFe^a- 
tione verbi, holpitem dixit; nee aliud (e id depreheo- 
diflb interrogata refpondit, quam quod nimium Auice 
loqueretur. Qiiintil. 1. 8. c. i« 

H * cout\t 
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* count of obferving in him too nice an exaSnefs 

* in the pronunciation of a (ingle word ; and be- 

* ing alked her reafon, faid (he had noother^ but 

* that lie fpoke too Atiically.* Cicero fays of the 
Athenians in genera)^ Atticorum aures ieretes W 
religiofa* He (hews alfo that the Roman« in his 
time were as nice, when he fays, f * ihal »n the 
« repetition of a verfe the whole theatre was in an 
^ uproar, if a fingle fyllable was pronounced a little 

* longer or (horter than it ought.. Not that the 
^ crowd was at all acquainted with the quantity of 

* poetic feet, or had any notion of numbers ; nor 

* could they tell what it was which gave them 

* offence, or why^ or -in what refped it was a 
^ fault/ Whence could this arife but from that 
general good tafte infufed into them by being ha- 
bituated to hear nothing but what was pure and 
correS ? and how much pains muft have been 
taken by fuch as intended to fpeak in public, with 
refpeS to pronunciation, when the leaft deviation 
from propriety would be perceived bythenieaneft 
of th^ people ? Accordingly we find, that, after 
|he care of their morals, this was the principal ob- 
jeS of attention in the education of youth, whofc 
i:hief employment was the fludy of their own lan- 
guage. The Greeks ftudiedonly their own, and 
xonfequcntly, had much labour faved. The Ro* 

* In verfu qufdem theatra tota reclamant, fi fuit 
fina fyllaba aut brevier ant longior. Ncc vero muhi* 
todo peBes novit, nee ullos numeros tenet : nee illud» 

2uod ofFendit, aut cur, a«t in quo ofTendat, intelligit. 
\^ orat. 

mans 
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mans ftodied the Greek, ♦ but it was only with 
a view to improvement in the knowlege of their 
own, which had ever the preference with them, 
and employed the greateft part of their time. 
They took fuch care with refpeft to pronunciation, 
that it extended even to their- choice of nurfes and 
fervants, who were to be about them in their infant 
age t. What (hall we fay then to ourpraSicc, fo 
contrary to that of thofe polifhed nations, which we 
admire fo much, and pretend to emulate ; who take 
great pains in ftudying all languages but our own ? 
Who are very nice and curious in our choice of pre- 
ceptors for the antient and modern tongues, yet 
fViffer our children to be vitiated in the very firft 
principles of our own, by committing them to the 
core of fome of the mod ignorant and loweft of 
mankind. Is it becaufe that the knowlege of our 
language is foeafily acquired, that it can fcarce be 
mifled ? This fyrely can not be faid, when it is 



• 



• A fermone prxco puenim incipere malo, non longe 
Latlna fubfequi debent, & cito pariter ire. Quint, i. i. 
c. 2. 

•f- Ante omnia nc fit viiiofus (ermo nutricibus. Has 
primum audicc puer, harum verba effingcre imitando 
conabitur. Non^aiTueltat ergo^ nedum infans quidem 
eft, fermoni, qui dedifcendus eft. Muha linguae viiia, 
nifi primis eximuntur annis, inemendabili in pofteruni. 
pravitaie durantur. Si lamen non continget qualcg 
niaxime vtlim habere nutrices, pueros, padagogos j at 
unus ccrtc fit aifiduus, dicendi non imperitus : qui, fi 
quae erunt ab his prsefente alumno di^a vitiofe, corri-^ 
gat protinus, nee inlidere lili fmat. Quixit. 1. i. c. i, 
* 2. 

H 2 univerfallf 
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univerfally allowed, that there are hardly any who 
fpeak or write it corrcSly. Is it ^ecaufe we have 
lefs ufe for it than any other ? Can that be fup- 
pofed, when it is the only oneufed upon all im« 
portant as well as common occafions of life? 
When we confider that after the Greek and Ro- 
man languages were brought to a ftandard of per- 
fedion, when their youth. I1 ad the advantage of 
eftablifhed invariable rules upon which to found, 
their knowlege; of able preceptors to inftrud: 
ahd guide them ; of the nobleft examples and 
mod perfe£l patterns for their imitation ; that^ith 
all thefe aids they ftill found it neceflary to apply 
a great portion of their time in their more adult 
years, to make themfelves mailers of it ; fhatl we, 
who have none of thefe advantages, without any^ 
pains or application expeA to have a competent 
inowleg^ of one, which in. it's prefent ftate is far 
more difficult to be learned tfian theirs? Thia 
omiffion in our education is the more wonderful, 
whether we confider the great importance of rhe 
point to the ftate in general, or it's univerfal ufe 
to all the individuals who compofe it. Mr. Locke 
has reprefented and complained of this defed in 
theftrongeft terms.- ' To write, and fpeak cor- 
reSIy gives a grace, and gains a favourable at- 
tention to what one has to fay : and fince 'tis 
EngUfli that an Englifli gentleman will have 
conftant ufe of. that is the language he (hould 
chiefly cultivate, and wherein moft care fhould 
betaken to poliih and perfed his flyle. To 
fpeak or write better Latin than Englifli may 

* make 
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make a man be talked of, but' he will find it 
more to his purpofe, to exprefs himfelf well in 
his own tongue, that he ufes every moment, 
than to have the vain commendation of other* 
for a very infignificant quality. This I find 
univerfally negleQed, nor care taken any 
where to improve young men in their own lan- 
guage, that they may thoroughly underftand 
and be mafters of it. If any one among us have 
a facility or purity more than ordinary in his 
mother tongue^ it is owing to chance, or hi» 
genius, or any thing, rather than his education, . 
or any care of his teacher. To mind what En- 
glifh his pupils fpeaks or writes, is below the 
dignity of one bred up amongft Greek and La* 

tin, tho' he have but little of them himfelf. 
Thefe are the learned languages fit only for 
learned men to meddle with and teach; Englifli' 
is the language of illiterate vulgar: tho'yet we 
fee the polity of fome of our neighbours hath 
not thought it beneath the public care to pro* 
mote and reward the improvement of their own 
language. Polifhing and enriching their tongue 
is no fmall bufinefs amongft them ; it hath col- 
leges and ftipends appointed it, and there is 
raifed amongft them a great ambition and emu- 
lation of writing correQly : and we fee what 
they are come to by it, and how far they have 
fpread one of the worft languages poffibly ip 
this part of the world, if we look upon itasit 
was in fome few reigns backwards, whatever 

H 2 Mt 
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it be now. The great men anu>ng the Roipanj 
were daily exerciiing themfelves in their own 
language; and we find yet upon record, the 
names of orators, who taught fome of their em- 
perors Latin, tho* it were their mother tongue» 

* 'Tis plain the Greeks were yet noore nice in 
theirs ; all other fpeech was barbarous to them 
but their own, and*no foreign language appears 
to haVe been ftudied or valued amongft that 
learned and acute people; tho' it be. paft doubt 
that they borrowed their learning and philofo- 
phy from abroad. 

• I am not here fpeaking againft Greek and La- 
tin ; I think they ought to be ftudied,^ and the 
Latin at leaft underilood well* by every gentle* 
man. But whatever foreign languages a young 
man meddles with (and the more he knows the 
better) that which he (hould critically ftudy, 
and labour to get a facl!i:yi clearnefs, and ele- 
gancy to exprefs himfelf in, fhould be his own,, 
and to this purpofe he ihould daily be exercifed 
in It/ 

In another place he lays, * There can fcarce 
be a greater defed in a gentleman, tba^ not to 
exprefs himfelf well either in writing or fpeak- 
in(g. But yet I think, I may a(k my reader, 
whether he doth not know a great many, who 
live upon their eftates, and fo, with the name, 
(hould have the qualities of gentlemen, who 
can not fo much as tell a dory as they iboold, 
much lefs fpeak clearly, and perfuafively in any 
bufinefs. This I think not to be fb much their 

'faul 
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* faQlt as the fatilt of their education ; for I muft 

* 'Without partiality do my couiHrymen this rights ' 
*. thai where they apply themfelves I fee none 
' of their neighbours outgo them. They have 
*been taught rhetorick, but yet never taught 

* how to exprefs themfelves handfomely with 

* their tongues or pens in th€ languages they arc 

* always to ufe; as if the namc« of th« figured^ 
« that embellifhed the difcourfes of thofe who un- 

* derffood the art of fpcaking, were the very art 

* and (kill of fpeaking well. This^ as all other 
I* things of pra&ice, is to be learned not by a few 

* Cff a great many rules given, but by exercifo 
^ ind application, according to good rules» or 
^ rather patterns, 'till habits are got^ arid a hcU 

* lity of doing tt welfc* 

' Mr. "Addifon has many paffages^ wherein he 
lays open, and laments this defed;- and it is one 
of bifhop Berkley's quaere's, * Whether half the 
^ learning and (ludy of thefe kingdoms is not 

* ufelefs, for want of a proper delivery and pro- 
' nunciation, being taught in oor fchoola and coU 

* leges ?• Incfeed there is not any one of the lead 
underftaifding, who has either wrote or fpoke 
upon thisfubjeSy that has not allowed this fliame<« 
fill negleA of our own language to be one of the 
greateft of our. national evils. !k it not therefore 
aflonifhring that no remedy ha9 hitherto been 
thought of? Would it be credited^ were it not 
warranted by hSt, that a polifhed and rational 

•people (hould be at great expence of labour, tiiiiey 
and money, i6 have their children infiruded in 

H 4 Vmv^^PAi!^ 
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languages which never can be of any vSt to them 
in life, and feldom even contribute to their plca- 
fure; whilft they negleS entirely to have them 
inftroded in one which would be of perpetual ufe 
or ornament to them^ in whatever rank or (lation 
they were placed, upon matters of the higheft 
importance, as well as the common occurrences 
of life ? It may be faid by fome, that being ouf 
mother tongue, we have no occafion to learn it 
fcy rule, and that without ftudy we fhall of courfi^ 
acquire a fufficient knowlege of it. But is this 
ftfiertion warranted by experience ? If the con-« 
■trary be true; if it mud be allowed that people 
are almofl univerfally deficient both in un(ier* 
Amding and fpeaking it, the argument for ftudy* 
jng it will be fo much the ftronger on account of 
it^s being a mother tongue. Becaufe, if it be ge- 
nerally ill fpoken, it will not be poffible but that 
bdys in their childhood, and youths as they go 
more abroad into the world, muft habitually fall 
into errors, andcontrad bad cuftoms, which can 
be remedied by nothing but ftudy and application, 
Whereas there is no fuch danger in any of the 
other languages, when learned from the mouth 
€f a judicious and Ikilful mafter. There are few 
fcfaools in thefe realms which may not bear tefti- 
mony to the truth of this ; for in thoft it is a com- 
mon obfervation, that boys arc often able to write 
exercifes in pure and correS Latin, who at the 
fame time can not ezprefs their thoughts with the 
leaft grace or propriety in their own language. 

Indeed it might aftonifh any one to think^ that 
we ihould ftill perfift in fo grofs an error, who has 

not 
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not ftifficicntly weighed the force of falhion, or 
confidered the difficulty of making any alteration 
in national cuftoms * when they have been once 
^ftabliflied. It may therefore be worth while Uy 
trace this defcS to it's original, by which we may 
perceive, that tho' our anceftors were wife in chufe* 
ihg the method of education which they eftabli(h«; 
id in their days, as beft fuited to the cirtum« 
ftances of tb« times, yet we are very unwife in= 
perfevering in the fame fyftem without variation^ 
when times and circumftanccs are fo much change 
ci}« The true way of imitating the wifdom of our 
fejTefathers is, not to tread exaSly in their {teps^ 
and tp do the fame things in the fame manner^; 
but to aft in fuch a way as we might with r«afoi> 
fiippofe they would, did they live in thefe days,- 
and things were fo fitijated as they are at prefent* 

c H A P. nr. 

C^u/es of tbi negleSl hitherto ofjluiying the Engti^' 

language. 

THE time of eftablifliing a general fyftem of 
education in England was not till the re^ 
formation was firft begun. Previous to that, our 

* 

• Whoever has a mind to lee the power of cuftom- 
fully difplayed, and the fatal confequences refulting, 
from It, in our prefent method of education, may ttirri 
to a beautiful poem on that fubjeft, written by Gilbert' 
Wefl:, £fq; and to be found in the 4th vol of Dodfley*8 
ColleOion. 

H 5 {c\m;^\^= 
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fcbools and colleges were chieffjr for the ufe of 
thofe deftined to the funSion of the priefthobdy. 
and iK^hat little knowlege and learning were in the 
kingdom feera to have been pretty much nwno- 
poHzed by that order* The laity were in general 
ib illiterate, that many even of the nobility and 
gentry could neither read nor write. The lan- 
guage was then fo rude and barbarous^ that few 
books were written in it which were either fit foR 
entertainment or ufe ; confequently there could. 
be no inducements to the ftudy of it. At the. 
fame time it was fo fubjed to change, that what. 
yras fpoke in one century could not be underftood 
in another.. Infomuch. that the hiftory of perfons 
and times muft have come down to us iix^avery 
maimed and imperfeffc manner, had not the re-» 
cords been preferved in the Latin of the monks ; 
which however mangled and deformed it might 
be when compared with it's beautiful original, 
yet had ftill the advantage over the moderh' 
tongues of (lability; and was of courfe fitter fofi 
pr^erving and tranfmitting events to pofterity. It 
muft be remembered that, not long previous to this 
period of time, the arts and fciences had revived 
in Europe, and .the Greek and Roman languages 
began to be taught in their purity. This was ow* 
Ing to the inundation of Barbarians, and Turks, 
which had over-run Greece, whofe difperfed in^ 
habitants furnifhed all the countries in Europe 
!with mafters. The liberal arts, and the two 
learned languages,' were welcomed in all' places 
as illuflrious ftrangersj they were treated at courts 
* witk 
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with high marks of diftinflion, and ihe pope, 

I Francis the firft, Charles the fifth, and Henry iha 
Eighth, vied with each other in the encourage- 
_inent which they gave ihem. As thefe languages 
Jwere the repofitaries tff all the knowlege and 
^ifdoin of aniiqulty, no wonder they were made 
-i^he chief objcfl of education. It was by the ftudy 
^f thcfe alone, that knowlege could then be ac- 
^ired. There was as yet few or no tranflations 
'iinto oitr language of the Greek and Roman au- 
Jtbors ; and indeed it was fo very dcfeQive, that it 
jWas not capable of giving any juft or fatisfadory 
^ea of them. Bcfides this, there were at that 
^me many other motives and inducements to [he 
■rfjeneral fludy of ihofe languages, both of ncceffity 
^ and ufe, which do not hold now. After tho 
writings of Luther and Calvin had appeared, aH 
Europe was embroiled in religious difputes, in 
which we were neceffarily involved by our fecef- 
fion from the church of Rome. None of the mo- 
dern languages were fufficientiy refined or fixed 
to become of general ufe. As it was neceffary to 
to the fevcral combatants of the different nations, 
that fome one Ismguage underftood by all fhouid 
be pitched upon, in which they fliould manage 
their difputes, the Latin was chofen by common 
cordent, and obtained a general currency. On 
this account that language w^s then fpoken and 
written by all the learned in Europe, with as 
much fluency and facility as the polite now fpeak 
^r write French. A knowlege of the Greek was' 
b neceflary, as the new teftament, which con- 
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tained the AibjeAs of contrcverfy^ and furniflied 
them chiefly with materials to fuppdrt it, was 
written in that language. As the tnterefts and 
paffions of princes and of parties mingled th^m«« 
felves in thefe contefts, men of the greateft abi« 
lities and moft diflinguifhed talents were of courfe 
favoured and encouraged by them to be champion^ 

in the canfe which they efpoufed. The roads to 
the temples of.f^me and fortune were not paiTable 
then, without firft going thro' Greek and Latin ; 
fo that all who had either in view niuA neceflarily 
pais thro' ihofe, whatever expence of time or 
labour it might cod them. As thefe religious 
controverfies were the main objeSs of view in 
the ftate at that time, fo id the mode of education 
'they feem to be chiefly confidered. After the two 
lanjguages, logic and metaphyfics were the prin- 
cipal iliidies, to make them able difputants, to 
affift them in unravelling fallacies, or in perplex- 
ing and confounding their opponents. The laity 
being juft freed from the tyrannical power exercif- 
ed over their minds by the clergy, which was 
chiefly fapported by an opinion of fuperior know- 
Icgie and learning in that order, were now refolved 
not to be behind-hand with them in thofe points, 
aind therefore greedily embraced the famemethbd 
of education. Thus it happened that allperfons 
whaFtever, defignectfor profeffions ever fo difiecent, 
ccclefidftical, civil, or military, the pulpit, fentte- 
houfe, bar, phyfick, or army, were all trained 
exaQly in one and the fame way. Tounder- 
ftand> fpeaky Arid writ«- Latin we]!^ a6^ th^ -Ian- 

guagc 
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guage by which they could acquire moft knowlege, 
and which would be of the greateft ufe to them irt 
HFe, was of courfe the univerfal ftudy ; whilft their 
own, which on account of it's poverty could only 
ferve them in common ofEces, was little regarid- 
ed. This general attention to Greek and Latin^ 
as it was founded on reafon and the necefltty of the 
times, fo was it alfo produ6live of the beft confe* 
quences in regard to the Engliih language; for, 
without having that particular point .in view, aU 
the learned were daily and imperceptibly improver 
ing and enriching their own by words and phrafe» 
borrowed from thofe two excellent languages^ 
and habitually made that which was before wil^ 
and anomalous conform to the regularity and or« 
der of thofe, as much as it's genius and particular 
conftruftion would admit. What a mighty pro- 
grefd was made in this refped: during th^ reign of 
queen Elizabeth may be feen by comparing the 
. author^ of that time with .thofe who preceded 
them. That this was entirely owing to their (kill^ 
in the learned languages may be iliewn by ob- 
fervixig that there are no traces of the Engliib 
having beeti particularly ftudied, or made part pf 
education during her reign. Nor was there aqy 
fociety of men either of public or private inftitu- 
tion, whofe ofEce it might be to examine and fix 
rules to our language. That wife princefs kne.w 
that the time was not yet come for fuch a worl^. 
It had not yet arrived at it's maturity ; and tp at- 
. t€i9pt before that to fix it to a ftandard might 

effe£tailV) 
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cffcaually ftop it's growth. She thA-cforc judici- 
ouily chofe (o give all manner of eocouragement 
to the (ludy of the [earned languages, bj which it 
was nourifhed and fupported, and daify grew in 
fize and ftrength. Had her fucceflbrs takoiv as 
much pains to give ftabih'ty to our language, as 
Ihe did to bring it to perfedion, it might at thfs 
jday even vie with thofe of antiquity, and far excel 
any now fpoken in the worM. For warn of this, 
it is the opinion of one ♦ who(c- authority muft 
be of great weight, (Us no man fiath perhap 
more clofely fludied the point, none certainly hath 
wrote more correSly) that our language has ftif- 
fered as many corruptions Hnce her time, as it 
has received improvement. The paflage being 
curious and to the point, I'ihalPhere fet it down. 

* The period wherein the Englifli tongue receiv- 
'•" ed moft improvement, I take to commence 

* with the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
f and to conclude with the great rebellion in forty- 

* two. h is true, there was a very ill tafte both 

* of ftyle and wit, which prevailed under king 

* James the firft ; but that feems to have been 

* correfted in the firft years of his fucceffor;. 

< whp, among many other qualifications of an 

< excellent prince, was a great patron of leammg^. 

* From that great rebellion to this prefent time, L 

< am apt to doubt whether the corruptions in our 
^ language have not, at leaft^ equalled the re* 

5 Dr. Swift's letter to the lord high treafurer. 

^ fnementY 
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' finementsof it, and there corruptions very few 

* of [he bed authors in our age have wholly 
Lf efcaped. During the ufurpalion, fuch an infu- 

* (ion of enthufiaflick jargon prevaileii in every 
!■ writing, as was not fliaken off in many years 

I **afier. To this- fucceeded that licenliourncfs 
, which entered with the rcftorationj and,, from 
I *infe£ling our religion and morals, fell to cor- 
[ * rupt oiir language: which laft was not like to 
1 • be much improved by thofe, who at that time 
made up the court of king Charles the fecond ; 
f^_ either ftich who bad followed him in* his banifli- 
l-ment, or who had been altogether converfant 
1 tbe-dialc£tof thofe fanatic times; or young 

* men, who had been educated in the fame com- 
fc*. pany; fo that the court, which ufed to be the 

* ftandard of propriety and correSnefs of fpeech, 
F was then, and I think hath ever fince continued, 

Dift fchool in England for ih.it accom- 
bj phJhment; and fo will remain, until better care 

* be taken in the education of our young nobi- 
f lity.' 

It may be matter of wonder, that whilft the 
other countries in Europe, the French, Italians, 
Spaniards, Sec. &c. in proportion to their progrefs 
in learning, after having enriched and illuilrated 
iheir feveral languages by the aids and lights bor- 
. ^owed from the Greek and Roman, were em- 
wiih the utmoft induftry to refine, cor- 
Ce3, and afcertain them by fised and ftated rules, 
A Englilh alone left theirs to the power of chance 
and 
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and caprice; inforauch that it is but witbin a kvi 
months that even a difiionary has been produced 
here. Whilft in all the others many excellent 
grammars and didlonarlea have long fince been 
publifhed, the labours of public focietiei, as welt 
as of private perfons. This is the more afioni(h-' 
ing, when it is confiderdd that fuch a work feem* 
cd to be of more abfolute ne^effity to us, than to 
any other nation, and that on many accounts. Ii> 
the firft.place, after the reparation from the church 
ofRome, our own language aIon% was ufed in all 
a£b of public worfliip; whereas in the RoQUi> 
Catholic countries all prayers and religious cere^^ 
monies were in Latin. From the nature of our 
conflitution we had more conflant occaiion for the 
public ufe of it in debates^ and confequently 
fironger inducements to the Audy of it. Ad J to 
this^ that there were three different nations, the 
Scotch, Irilh, and Welch, who made up a .con-, 
iiderable part of the Britifh dominions, both in 
power and extent, who fpoke in tongues different 
from the Englifh, and who were far from being 
firmly united with them in inclinations, and of 
courfe were purfuing different interefls. To ac- 
complifh an entire union with thefe people was 
of the utmoft importance to them, to which no- 
thing could have more effeSually contributed, 
than the univerfality of one common language. 
And it is obvious enough that this could not be 
brought about, unlefs the language were eftablifli- 
ed upon certain principles, and made capable.of 
being taught by rule. Add to this, that even iii 

England 
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England itfelf, for want of fuch a method^ there 
were fuch various dialeds fpoken, that perfont 
born and bred in different and diflant fbires could 
fcarce any more underftahd each others fpeech, 
than they could that of a foreigner, which is no* 
torious even now. It may therefore be worth 
while toxnquire how a point of fuch importance^ 
contrary to the praSice of the antient, and ex* 
ample of modern nations, came to be fo wholly 
negleded by us even to this day. 

As this work was not begun in the reign of Q^ 
EKzabeth, when the language had made the mod 
vfgorous fliootSy it was hardly a thing to be wifh* 
ed in the time of her (uccefibr, as the taint of pe- 
dantry bad iiifeSed every thing which regarded 
knowiege or difcourfe. The violent cotnniotiont 
and civil wars, which raged during the greateft 
part of the reign of Charles the firft, rendered all 
attempts that way impraSicable, tho' othcrwife 
that would have been the moft aufpicioui xvz for 
fetting about fuch a tafk, as the prince was a great 
cncourager of the arts, and fciences. During the 
ufurpation, fuch an inundation of cant and jargon 
had overwhelmed our language, as gave but little ■ 
profpefl: of i^s rifing again. On the reftoration, 
however, all might have been amended; but 
from the diflblute manners and univerfal corrup* 
tion in the reign of Charles the fecond, there could 
be no expeSation that any ufeful fcheme for the 
public benefit (hould take place. The ihort pe« 
riod of his fucceflbr's government was too full of 
trpubles and commotions, and at the time of the 
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revoludoti, and during king Wiiliam'i reign, the 
minds of men were too much taken up in efta- 
blifliing our noble conftitution, and their attention 
]too much engaged by the wars«waged for the pre- 
fervation of the liberties of Europe, to give heed 
to any other matters, however important in them- 
felved. The firft propofal, that we know of, for 
an attempt of that kind, was made by Dr. Swift, 
towards the latter end of queen Anne's reign, la 
a letter to the lord high treaiurer. And it is ge« 
nerally thought that the fcheme would certainly 
have been reduced to prafiicej had it not been for 
the fudden death of that princefs, foon after the 
publication of that piece. Let others enquire into 
the caufes why it has ever iince lain dormant; it 
is fufEcient to mj purpofe to fay, that hitherto no 
attempt has been made towards the regulation of 
our language, which like our commons b fu£Fere4 
to tie defolate, uncultivated, and wafte^ to the 
great prejudice,- in point of wealthy as well as oc« 
namentj of thiafair iiland* 

CHAP. V. 

nat tbofecaufes no longer operate^ mrarfffanf 
force. The great neceffity ofjiudying <wr language 
fiewn, , 

THE motives which induced our anceflors^ 
upon the firft efiabli£hment of a general fy- 
ftem of education^ to lay fuch a ftrefs upon the 
ftudy of Latin and Greek, and to dedicate fuch a 

vaft 
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Vaft portbn of time to the tcquifirion of ikiU in 
' ihofe languages, when at the fame time their own 
'wa» totally ncgleSed, are no longer of any force. 
There is neither the fame necefiity to fpur ut now* 
nor the fame advantages to induce us to fuch a 
ciofc application to thofe, whether we coniider 
the general utility refulting from them to the pubr 
]ic, or the private emoluments to individuals. 
The learned languages are no longer the fole re- 
y)f]taries of knowlege ; on the contrary, the Eii* 
glifh is become an aniverfal' magazine not only 
/of antient but of all- modern wifdom. All the 
greaiy authors of antiquity, as well as of the pre- 
sent time$, of whatever nation, or in whatever 
language, may now be read in Engliih; tho' not 
perhaps with equal delight, yet with equal advan^ 
tage in point of knowlege. So that the laity need 
•410 longer be afraid of the clergy in that refped^ 
even tho' they were entirely to give up to them 
the fuperior toil and labour of reading the origi- 
nals. Add to this, thttt we have had fince thofe 
days, many excellent writers of our own, upon 
fubjedsof much more importance to us than any 
that have been handed down to us in the books of 
^antiquity, and which were untouched by thenK 
Not to mention that even in regard to thofe 
works calculated to give delight, and from which 
they claim their chief pre-eminence, there hav^ 
not been wanting in this country men of perhaps 
as great reach of fancy and genius, whofe writ^ 
sngs, if they were as much ftudied, and whofe 
1)eauties (paradoxical as the opinion may feem) if 
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they were as well underftood, as thofe of the ad<« 
mired antients, might perhaps afibrd" as muqb 
pleafure, and in no refped; yield the palm to 
them. The public contefts in regard to religion^ 
"wherein alt the able pens of the feveral nations of 
Europe were engaged^ and in which the difputes 
were carried on in Latin, have long iince ceafed; 
«nd it is more than, a century fince we have been 
•embroiled in civil conteds with various fe^ at 
home, wherein the controverfy has been entirely 
managed in Engliih. So that however necefTary 
4o promotion, and diftinSion (kill in Latin might 
formerly have been to a clergyman^ of late years 
knowlege of the Englifh language would be much 
jnore conducive to thofe points. Befides, the lan- 
guage itfelf has been fo much enlarged and imr 
proved £ince thofe days, that it is rendered capa^ 
J)le of anfwering every end, whether of profit or 
pleafure,! to us at lead, better than all the others 
put. together, and confequently is become more 
•vronhy to be ftudied.- To flate the account io 
fiiort between our forefathers and us, they ihewefd 
-great wifdom and good fenfe in making the learn- 
ed languages the chief ftudy in their days, becaufe, 
however round about the- way, knowlege was then 
to be acquired in none other; and becaufe our 
own, then poor and uncultivated, could be no 
other way enriched or refined. Private perfons 
were in the right to labour at perfedion in thofe» 
becaufe, befides the knowlege which they could 
Aot otherwife have obtained, they were fure.of 
meeting fuitable rewards in point of reputatioi^ 

an4 
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end fortune. But the very fame motives, wbtcb 
urged them (o powerfully to apply to Latin and 
Greek) are now more cogent with us to fhidy 
chiefiy our own language. Becaufe a greater 
qaahttty of ufeful knowlege can with mor^ eafe 
iukI lefs time be acquired in that than in any, I had 
almoft flud i\\ the others : and becaufe the foil is 
now fo luxurious that it requires more than ordi- 
nary cultivation and tillage, in order to produce 
itfeful and profitable crops, inftead of being over- 
run with gawdy flowers, and noxious weeds. And 
as to individuals, it need fcarce be mentioned that 
ho ikill in other languages can contribute in any 
degree, either to their fame or profit, fo much 
as in their own. If thefe points are true, whit 
caufe can be afligned that we flill proceed in tht 
old method? Is it a blind veneration paid to the 
infUlutions and cuftoms of old? Upon the fanie 
principle we might juft as reafonably meet our 
enemies in the fame fort of armour as was worn 
by our countrymen before the invention of guns. 
But cufloms, of which the immediate abfurdity or 
detriment are at once feen and felt, upon change 
of circumftances, are eafily and neceflTarily alter- 
ed ; whereas thofe, the ill confequences of which lie 
more repiote, and the bad efFefts whereof arc not 
fenfibly perceived 'till a number of years hive roll- 
ed away, are often fufFered to remain, 'till time 
gives them faft root, and age fanQifies them. 
Their duration becomes an argument of their 
goodnefs, and people, inftead of weighing their 
intriniic merit in the fcate of reafon^ are apt at 
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once to form a concluiion that they could not have 
lafted fo long had they not been right. If it werir 
not for this fort of prepofleflion, how is it poffiUe. 
to account for the abfiird notions of fo many pa^*., 
rents, that Greek and Latin are ftill die. high roadS' 
to fortune, bccaufe they were fo two centuries ago,. ' 
notwithftanding the many flagrant fnftanoes to 
the contrary before their eyes? How ma^y ex- 
cellent fchoiars, now pining in want, make no 
other ufe of their Latin but to lament in Virgih'an 
ftrains, that ever they were acquainted with Vir» 
gH, or knew any other but their mother tongue?. 
With what forrow da they look back upon their 
paft time irretrievably mifpent, tho' not thro' their 
own fault, and wi(h it had been employed in learn* 
ing fome trade, by which they might be fure of 
acguiring a comfortable fubfiftence? Is not the 
in^genious and learned tranflator of Milton's |yra- 
difie loft, a work which maydo'the highefMionour 
to tlus country, as it will make that nobleft of our 
produdions uniyerfally known thro' Europe, and 
may become one of th^ ftrongefi inducements to 
foreigners to ftudy our language, in order to read 
fo excellent a piece In the original ; is not this man, 
I fay, to the difgrace of the age, now ftarving 
(and probably doomed to do fo for the reft of his 
life) upon a poor curacy in a remote part of the 
country? And fliall many fathers expcft that their 
fons will be able to outdoJiim in learning, or have 
nobler opportunities of difplaying it? But indeed 
in many cafes this may not be the effcd of 
choice, or prejudice, but of neceffity. Numbers 

ther* 
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there are who kt the abfurdity of this condud,- 
but cart find no remedy. They have not the. 
meant of giving their fons fuch an education at 
tfaey could wifhy and therefore are obliged to fol-. 
low the reigning mode. Nor can it be doubted/ 
thtt if ihe meant of acquiring ikili in the Engjifli 
were as eafy and common, if it could be taught 
by as certain rules, and the preceptors were jaM 
knowing in that as in the learned languages, infi-. 
nitdy a greater number would apply themfelves 
to a critical (ludy of that, both from views of in* 
tereft and inclination, than to the others. 

That I may not be mifunderftood here, I fliall 
fet dpwn part of a paffage, tho' quoted before, from 
Mr. Lrocke, as at once fully e^preiSve of, and at 
the fame time giving a fandioa to my own fenti- 
ments. •, \ 

* I am not here fpeaking agaitift Greek and 

* Latin ; I think they ought to be ftudied, and the 
^ Latin, at lead, underiloud well by every gen* 

* tieman. But whatever foreign languages « 

* young man meddles with (and the more he 
« knows the better) that wTiiclv he fliould criti- 

* cally ftudy, and labour to get a facility, 

* clearnefs, and elegancy to exprefs himfelf in, 
« (hould be his own, and to this purpofe he fliould 

* daily be exercifed in it.' 

Far be it from me indeed to depreciate the ftu* 
dy of thofe languages, without which I know it 
is impoflible we can ever underftand our own with 
accuracy. But the great fault complained of is, 

that 
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that thb important end feems to be- entirely for- 
gotten^ thro* a fpirit of pedantry in the teachers; 
by whom inftrudions in Greek ancT Latiti are 
given as if they were deflrable only for their own 
fakes. Whereas, were their ufes conftantly point- 
ed 9ut to them towards illuftrating their own Ian* 
guage, young gentlemen would not only go thro' 
thofe laborious ftudies with more immediate de- 
light to themfelves, but would ever after in Iif& 
endeavour to keep up and improve what (kill 
they had acquired in thofe, as greatly contribute- 
ing to fo ufeful a purpofe. . By a contrary pradice, 
it is well known, that very few, thro' a difguft 
conceived of what appears to them an unprofit- 
able toil, ever arrive at fufficient perfedion in 
thofe languages to read the antient authors with 
eaft and pleafure in the original, and therefore, 
when their neceflfary courfe is over, lay them to- 
tally afide, and in a few years entirely forget what 
little they ha^ acquired. If they continue to 
fead, it is only in books written in Engiifh, with 
fhe principles of which being totally unacquainted, 
they form their notions of ftyle upon fuch author^ 
as happen to pleafe them moft. In thechoice of 
which, the matter whereof they treat, not the 
manner in which it is handled, is chiefly confider- 
ed, * ' Too many of this fort pafs upon vulgaf 

* readers for great auth^s and men of profound 

• thought, not on account of any fuperiority ei- 
< ther in fenfe or ftyle, both which they poflefs in 

• Bilhop of Cloyne. 

a very 
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* a very moderate degree, nor of any difcoveries 
•* .they have made in arts and fciences, which they 
■* feem to be little acquainted with : but purely 

* becauTe they flatter the paflions of corrupt men, 

* who are pleafed to have the clamours of con- 
' fcience filenced, and thofe great points of th# 

* chriftian religion made fufpeSed, which with-* 

* held them from many views of pleafure and in-* 
^ tereft, or made them uneafy in the commiflion 

* of them.' The fame argument will hold in re- 
gard to writings upon any other fubje^ which 
flatter the paflions, pleafe the humours, or fall in 
with, the party-notions of men ; and this alone is 
fuflScient to account for the general bad tafte 
which is allowed to prevail, as well as the quan<« 
tity of falfe knowlege, far worfe than none; for 
that amazing number of wretched pamphletg . 

, written to the times as the phrafe is, which are 
daily publii^ed, and daily find a fufficient num- 
ber of as wretched readers;. in fhort^ for thofe 
heaps of trafli which are conftantly expofed to 
fale in the windows of^bookfell^s, like unripe 
fruit greedily devoured by green-ficknefs . appe- 
tites, and which fill the mind. with crudities af 
pernicious to the underfl;anding, as thofe of the 
other are to the body. Of the great increafe of 
this evil Dr. Swift complained many years agoint 
a letter to the author of the Tatler, • * I can 
« not but obferve to you, that until of late yean 

* a Grub-ftreet book was always bound in (beep* 

• No. 230. 
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« (kin, with fuitable' print and paper; the price 
« never above a (hilling; and taken offwhdHy by 
' common tradcfmen, or country pedfars. But 

* now they appear in all fizes and fhapes^ and in 

* all places : they are handed about from lapfuls 

* in every cofFee-houfe to perfons of quality ; are 
« Aewn in Weftminftcr-hall, and the court of 
^ Requefts. You may fee them gilt, and ki 

* royal paper, of five or fix hundred pages, and 

* rated accordingly. I would engage to furnifti 
< you with a catalogue of Englifti books, publifli- 
« ed within the compafs of feven years paft, which 
« at the firft hand would coft you an. hundred 

* pounds, wherein you (hall not be able to find 

* ten lines together of common grammar or com- 

* mon fenft*.* It muft be allowed, that if Englifli 
were ftudied and commonly well underftood, and 
that confequently a general good tafte prevailed 
amongft readers, none of thefe miferable pro- 
du^Ions could meet with a fufEcient fale, and 
they would therefore be ftifled in their birth. If 
acorreQftyle (hould onoe become a neceflary re- 
quifife to the fuccefs of any book which may be 
bffered to the public, what an army of able- bo- 
died writers muft then be obliged to lay down the 

' pen, who, inftead of corrupting the hearts and 

poifoning the underflandings of their fellow-fub. 

jeQs, would become ufeftil members of fociety by 

carrying mufkets againft the enemies of their 

' country. 

If it be granted th^t at this day Engli(h is the 
language raoft univerfally read by Engli(hmen ; 

. that 
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that even .by thofe who have made the greateft 
progrefs in Latin and Greek, the number of 
books read in their own is out of all proportion 
greater than in the learned languages ; that the 
principal view in reading thofe, or other authors 
in foreign tongues, is amufement, whilft our owri 
are chiefly ftudied for ufeful purpofes ; it muft be 
allowedjthat nothing can be a greater national con- 
cern than the care of our language. There is fuch 
an intimate connexion between ideas and words, 
language and knowlege, that whatever deficiency, 
or fault, there may be in the one, neceflarily af- 
fefbs the other. Clearnefs or confufion of ideas 
arife from obfcurity or precifion in their marks, 
and the quantity, as well as certainty, of know- 
lege depends upon the eafe and exaQnefs with 
which a language is read and underftood. If tlie 
glafs be not right, the images refleSed by it will 
not be exaS:. If the channel be muddy, th6 ftreahi 
which flows thro' it can not be clear ; if there lie 
heaps of rubbifli in it, the water can notpafs 
fwiftly, or fmoothly. Should it therefpre be the 
cafe of any country, that an infinite number of 
books were read there, and very little knowlege 
obtained; that there (hould be much fpeaking, 
and little underftanding ; that difputes upon all 
manner of topics (hould be carried on both in con- 
vetfation and writing, without ever coming to 
an end ; it would not follow that the intelleStial 
faculties of. fuch a people were inferior to others, 
as the whole might e.afily b? folved by confidering 
the ftate of their language. So far as that is ob- 

I 2 fcure. 
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/cure or ill underftood, fofar mud the knowiege 
acquired in it be confufed or erroneous. This is 
_9X onc0 feen by any perfon who reads in a foreign 
language, as he can not pretend to underftand any 
.author in that, without firftknowinjg the precir^ 
meaning of his words and plirafes.; to obtain 
wjiichy he is obliged to clofe application and (Ip- 
.dyt wher^ he is aiSfled by certain and ftated 
rules. But it has been before obferved, that in a 
mother tongue, where we have no rules to guid^ 
us, whofe ufe and knowiege are obtained from the 
people we ufually converfe with, or lhe*books we 
ufually read, we are much more liable to fall into 
^rrors 4han in any oth^r, and cpnfe^uently in 
that have much more pccafion for ftujdy and appli- 
cation. When it is confidered, that a fingle t^rm 
|n a propofition not underftcod eyaSly in the fame 
^jnanner, tho' perhaps very nearly, by two diflFer- 
^nt perfcns, may furnifti out matter of difpute to 
run thro' many Yolumes, and to lafl forages; 
and when it is confidered, what little care is taken 
^fo come at an accurate knowiege of a language, 
the mpil copious^ and on many qther accounts the 
moftdi/BguIt lo be well underftood of any in the 
known world, there will be no occafion to won- 
der that we ihould be the mod unfettled in our 
potions, and the moft divided in our opinions of 
any people, fince the tinje of tbe reparation of 
philofophy from the ftudy of rhetoric amongft the 
Greeks. It is well known, that the defirudion of 
all ufeful knowiege foon followed that feparation 
anjongft them, and it is to be feared, that the 

relloratioA 
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reftoration of it amongft us can be eflfeded no 
other way than by their reunion. 

Seneca attributes the corruptions >^fiich had 
crept into the ftylc and language of the iComans 
in his days to a decay of knowlege. May not 
the convcrfe propofition be true in regard to us, 
jjiat our want of knowlege is chiefly owing to the 
-. negledi of ftudying. our language? and the" cor- 
ruptions of our underftanding to thofe of our 
ftyle? Are not oUr itiinds chiefly ftored with ideas 
by words, and mufl: not clearnefs or obfcurity irt 
the one neceffarily produce the fame in the other ? 
The only remedy that could be eflre6bual in thi^ 
cafe, he faid, w^s to cure the mind *\ Wheit 
that was found and ftrong,. the difcourfe wouldf 
confequently be^fo tdo. But mufl; not the mind 
Se cured, and reafon ftrengthened by the mediunf 
of language ? It is from the mind, fays he, that 
«11 our fentiments and words proceed t» BuC 
muft not the fentiments conie out cloathed \zi 
words according to the conception had of themf 
when admitted? However jyft'His rerffoning ntay 
be in regard to tK« Romans, yet it wifl not hold 
in regard to us^ unlefs our language were in an 
equal ftate of perfe£^ion, and eflabliflied upon as 
folid principles, as theirs. There is a great dif- 
fbrence between perfons who thro' wantonnefs, of 
Caprfce, wander from the way, yet have always- 

*' Oratio halt! moleda ed, nifl animus hbat, idecr 
iDe curetur. Illo fano ac valente, oratio quoque ro-- 
buda, fortis, virilis ed. 

f Ab illo fenfus, ab illo verba ezeuntt 

I 3 \5^ 
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the right road open to them .whenever they re- 
prover from their infatuation, and thofe who may 
find themfelves in an error, and wifli to correQ: 
it, but have no clue to guide them to what is 
right. 

It may be argued from the great perfpicuity 
vifible in the reafonings of feveral of our eminent 
writers, wherein tfiey do not at all yield to the an- 
tients, that the Englilh language is capable of 
conveying knowlege to the mind, and difplaying 
it afterwards, in as clear a manner as that of the 
Greeks or Romans. But this argument properly 
traced may^ perhaps lead to a contrary conclufion. 
Some of our moft diftinguifhed writers appearecf 
in an age when all knowlege was acquired in the 
fearned languages; fuch as Bacon; Raleigh^ 
liooker, and many more. In the more advancecf 
fiate of the Engliffi, it is apparent to all who read 
> hk works, from what ftores Milton heaped toge- 
ttier that immenfe treafure of ideas. In fuch of 
tlieir WTitings as are in EngliQi, they feem to la- 
bour and ftruggle with the language to give birth 
to their thoughts, in the fame maturity and per- 
feftion with which they were conceived, and are 
tWefore conftantly obliged to have recourfe to 
cxpreflions borrowed from the Latin : whilft the 
Juno Lucina of the antients feemed always at" 
hand when their thoughts were delivered in the 
Roman lartguage. It is well known, that New- 
ton and Locke fludied, thought, and writ chiefl/ 
in Latin, as moft capable of that preciiion fo ne- 
iccflary to their fubjeds. Dryden, Addifon, Berk- 
ley, 
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ley. Swift, and luch of our writers as are deemed 
mofl: ciaflical, had their minds conftantly impre<* 
gnated with ideas from the antient languages. Nor 
can there jlerhaps be a fingle inftance produced of 
«ny man who never read or thought but ip En- 
glifh, that dcfcrves the name of an author. If 
Shakefpear be allowed to be an exception (which 
yet remains to be proved, as there is good reaforf 
to believe that he at lead underflodd L;itin well) 
there is no forming a rule from a fingle inftanceof 
fa prodigious a birth, nor fixing a ftandard of mea* 
iurement to others from one mind of fo gigantic 
a ftatdre. 

• ^h* difficttity of writing with clearnefs andac*' 
iancy in our language can appear from nothing 
more (Irongiy tbao tbis^ that it feems generally 
allowed by thofe of the greateft difcernment, and 
who have rood confidered the pointy that, out of 
the infinite number who have publiihed their 
works^ we have but very few who have written 
pure and correS Englifli. And they who were 
well acquainted with Dr. Swift muft have often 
heard him fay,.that the exaSnefsof his ftyle wat 
the chief ftudy and labour of his life. How muft 
fucb difficulty and conftant attention check the 
progrefs. of thofe poffeffcd of the moft elevated 
genius, and what noble produ6tions may they not 

-have been the occafion of lofing to the world ? 

* The arttfl would make but a fiow progrefs, were 

I 4 ^ he 

* The lefs reftraint a poet's imagination fuffers from 
the mechanical part of his work, the more hU i?is.vv^ \% 
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he obliged himfelf to provide and prepare all his* 
materials; but when they are ready to hk hand, 
he can difpatch a great deal in a little time^ and- 
with eafe. Nor is to be doubted, that if they ha* 
been early trained and intruded in their own 
language, fo as to acquire an habit of writing it 
with'correSnefs and facility, when they firft 
thought of publiihing, but that even our moft^ 
eminent authors would have left behind theia 
•works far fuperior. both in quantity and qualitj^ 
to what they are at prefent. So that we may 
fafely fay with Dr. Swift, in his letter to the lord 
high treafurer, ' That nothing would be of 

* greater ufe towards the improvement of know* 
' lege and politenefs, than fomeeffefiual method 

* for correSing, enlarging^ and afcertaining out 

* language.*" 

Tl]ere is noono win hefitate to alfow, thatno« 
thing could be more defirable, nothing could more 
effe3ually contribute to the benefit and gidry of 
this country, than if it were poflible to bring the 
£ngli(h language to as great a degree of perfeSi* 
on, ftability, and general ufe, as thofe of Greece 
and Rome. In order to fee whether this be praSi- 
cable or not, I ihall hereafter confider it wi^h 
relation to the Roman language only, as well to 
avoid fruitlefs repetitions (fince all argument^ 
conclufivc with refped to the one will be equalljL 
fo in regard to the other) as becaufe we have a 

capable of taking it's flight. The lefs it is confined,, 
the more liberty il has for invention. 

Du Bois, Crit. Ref. vol. JL c. 3 f : 
^ , more 
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more diftinS knowlege of the rife and plt)grefs of 
the Roman) than of the Greek, as well as the 
means by which it was brought to itV maturity, 
Firft then, as to it's perfeSion : I fhallendeavouf 
to ihew xiikt the means^'to arrive at it are equally 
in our power, that our inducements are ftronger, 
arid that we might in all probability compafs the 
end in a fhorter fpace of time, and with lefs la- 
bour than they did. Secondly, as to (lability:* 
That if our Janguage were once brought to a' 
ftandard, we have more powerful and certain 
.means to (ft and preferve it in it's ftate of per- 
fection than they had. Tliirdly, as to general 
ufe: That we have it more in our power than 
they Jiad to propagate our language?, and make it 
univerfal. 

c H A P. vr> 

That tSg means to arrive at per/ei^ion in ourlafU' 
guage are equally in our power ^ that our iniiiice'* 
ments to it are Jironger^ and that we might in att 
probability compafs our end in a Jhortet fpace of 
tiinei and wlfb' lefs labour^ tbah tBe'Romant 
dil 



I 



T has been already {hewn, that tKi^ means hf 
which the Roman language was improved^ 
and arrived at it's (hte of* perfeQion; were the 
ftudy and praSice of rhetoric and oratoiry, ArT 
intention tothofc neceflarily induced an attention^ 
Wjanguage. The power of words, whether ui x^^ 
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gard to fenfe or found, became a point of elTentiat 
confideration to thofe who were to fpeak !n pub- 
lic. To aflift them in their progrefs, the Romans 
had the benefit of the precepts and* example of the 
Greeks. But in this refpeS we have rather the 
advantage, fince we have theirs alfo added to thofe 
of Greece. It may be prefumed that from the 
writings of Ariftotle, Plutarch, Longinus, Cicero, 
and Quintilian, a better treatife of rhetoric might 
be complied now> than any which was in ufe 
amongft the Romans, at leafl previous to the lime 
that their language had arrived at perfeQion^ 
It is true, that the Greek rhetoricians did not a 
Kttle contribute to the progrefs of their pupils, by 
joining example to precept, in an art which above 
all others requires to be learned immediately from 
the mouth of a mailer. But if the fame encou- 
ragement were now given, it is not to be doubted 
tut that many mafters would foon arife, equally 
well qualified with them both a& inflruSors, and 
models for imitation. 

That the inducements to the fludy of oratory, 
and confequently of language,, are more power- 
ful wiih us than with the Romans, may be eafily 
&en> by confidering that there is not a fingle point 
in which it was ufeful or neceffary to them^ 
wherein it is n6( equally fo to us. But there il 
one article, wherein it's utility is beyond all de- 
grees of comparifon greater and more extenilve 
than in all the reft^ which is peculiar. tor us, I 
mean the article of religion » 

That 
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That we might in all probability bring our 
fapguage to a ftate of perfeSion in a much fliorter 
fpace of time, and with lefs labour and difficulty, 
than the Romans did theirs, may be judged by « 
comparative view of the ftate of theirs, at the pc* 
riod when the introduSion of the ftudy of elo*' 
quence firft engaged them in that ta(k, with our • 
as it ftands at prcfent. It muft be obferved, that 
at that junfhjre the Roman language was far 
from having arrived at a flat« of maturity; it was 

weak and poor, and wa^radually ftrengthene4" 
and enriched by what it borrowed by httle and 
little from the Grecian ftores. Whereas ours bac 
kmg iince arrived at it's full fizc^ and is copious 
even to exuberance. They were obliged to wart 
the flow growth of the tree ; but ours has long 
fince borne fruit, and is likely to become barren 
only thro' the luxuriance of the branches.. It Is^ 
apparent enough hpw much lefs time it requires- 
.to prune away what is fuperfluous, than to wait 
the gradual increafc of what is ufeful. Befidesr 
they had then no books written in Latin that could- 
be of any great affiftance to them. If the judge-^ 
ment of Horace is to be relied on, even the bc(t' 
aathors of thofe times wrote in a very coarfe in-- 
elegant ftyle. On which account fcarce any^of 
them have been handed down to us, except fome 
of the works of Plautus. And we know in what^ 
eftimation * his writings, as well as thofe of his 

♦ At noftri proavi Plautinos & numeros Sc 
Laudavere fales, nimium patienter utrumque, 
Ne dicam ftult|f ' nirati* Hd r a t. 



«« 

^ 
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cotemporaries, were held in the Auguftan age^ 
Ennius, Pacavlus^ &c. are known to tu only hf 
name. Whereas we have in oar language at pre* 
fent feveral works which may at once ferve a^ 
rules to guide us in our enquiries, and ftandardt 
to fix ourknowlege when attained. The learned 
and ingenious author of our Engiiih didionary has 
delivered it as his opinion, that ♦ * From the 

* authors which rofe in the time- of Elizabeth, a 
*. fpeech might be (firmed adequate to all the pur^ 

* pofes of ufe and elegance. If the language of 

* theology were extraScd from Hooker and the 

* tranflation of the Bible ; the terms of natural 

* knowlegc from Bacon ; the phrafes of policy, 

* war, and navigation, from Raleigh ; the dialed 

* of poerry and fidion from Spencer and Sidney ; 

* and the diSion of common life from Shake- 
^ fpear ; few ideas would be loft to mankind, for 
< want df Engiiih words, in which^they might 

* be expreffed.* To this we may add^ that as 
modeh of ftyle, Milton in the poetic, and Shake- 
fpear in the dramatic. Swift, Addifon, Dryden, 
and Sir William Temple (in foiine of his works) 
in profe, may be confidered as truly claflical, as 
the Virgil, C«far, TuUy, and Salluft of the Ro- 
mans ; nor is there any reafon that the/ ihouki 
not be handed down as fuch equally to the end of 

* time, unlefs, by abandoning our language entirely 
' to the fantaftical caprices of novelty, it fhoufd 
('come to be fo changed and metamorphofed^ a^tbat 

* Preface to Johnlbn's di£tiq|fary. 

they 
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they (hall be as little underftood, and read with a9 
little pieafure, two or three centuries hence^ 9^ 
the preceding authors of that, date are now by U9^ 
At which time perhaps fome fcribbler of the day 
may be employed to modernize them.; by pai&ng 
thro' whofe filtring done, they may indeed be made 
more clear, but muft entirely lo£e their fpirit 
And who knows but that if a total ignorance of 
the force and harmony of numbers (hould be fuf« 
fered to continue, and the vile Gothic tafle foF 
rhime fhould increafe, but that fome future .ver« 
fifier fliall be rewarded, and obtain univerfal 
praife^ for chiming the divine numbers of Para» 
diie loft,~and fitting them to the vitiated ears of 
the age. Nor will this feem an improbable con- 
jedure,. when we confider with what pleafiire, at 
this day, the fiery Pegafus of Homer is beheld ia 
trammels, ambling along in a (hufBing pace, to 
the jingle of his filver bells.. 

CHAP. VII. 

That if our language were bnce brought to afiand"- 
ardy we have more powerful and cerlain means "^ 
to fix and preferve it in it^s fiate of perfe^im 
tbam.they had. 

THE (lability oflanguage may be confidered 
in regard to two points, pronunciation and 
meaning. To the firfl it is neceflTary that the 
fame words (hould always be founded in the fame 
manner J that they (bouFd always be nnda:il6od 
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fe the fame fenfe. The ufe of fpeech is chiefly in* 
ftrumcrrta^ to the former, of books ta the iatter« 
The more univerfally therefore a language is well 
and uniformly fpofcen by any people^ the more 
likely it is to acquire permanence as to pronun* 
ciation : the greater number of correS tothors 
there are in it, who agree in the nfc of words, 
and the more generalfy they are read, the greater 
profpeS is there of giving it ftability as to mean- 
ing. To confider Ihefe two points feparatefy. 
l^ft, ad to found. To make a language univer- 
felly and uniformly well fpoken by any people, -it rs 
ncceflary that the pronunciation fliould be formed 
trpon known invariable rules, and that the cuf- 
Ibmary fpeech fhould be conformable to ihofe 
fates. For as the bulk of the people can not be 
fiippofed to be acquainted with thofe, cuftom muft 
tti that cafe, as well as in moft others, fupply in 
them the want of kfiowlege. Both thefe points 
were admirably provided for amongft the Romans. 
They did not leave the found of their language to 
phance or caprice, it was eftablifhed upon rational 
and certain rules, to which all their public fpeak- 
ers conformed. This unfforraity of pronouncia- 
*tion in their orators neceffarily diffufed a. general 
good tafte thro' their hearers, wTiich fuppTlied the 
.place of rules, and at th^ fame time furniflied them 
.with a fure criterion, by which they might :.dif- 
"^cover any impropriety in the found of words.. 
For being accuftomecf to hear their words always 
founded in the fame manner, they would "be im- 
mediately fenfible of the Icaft alter^ioil, and the 

. • being 
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being new was a fufBcient mark to them of the 
pfonunciation*s being vitious. It is impoflrble ta 
c6nceive a more immoveable ftandard to lart^ 
guage, confidered in regard to found only, or • 
ftronger bulwark againft innovations, than this 
\Vafr. For when the laws of pronimciation were 
once eftablifticd by the orators, upon certain and- 
rational principles, it was no longer in their 
power to break thro* them : on the contrary^ 
they were obliged to a more ftrifib and exafk oIk 
fervation of the rules than any others,, and from 
thenceforth were compelled to follow cnftom, not 
choree *. For what public fpeaker in his fetrfe^ 
would venture thro*^ an afFcQation of novelty, ta 
expofe himfelf to the cenfure or ridicule of the 
meanefl: of his hearers ? Thus the body of the 
people became the guardians of their language, ar 
Well as their liberties, and it is obfervabfe that 
they both fell together. Nor is this at all won- 
derful, or without it's foundation in reafon. For 
tho' the multitude have not undtrftanding to fbrnrf: 
political fyftems, or flic rules to languages, nay 
tho* they are incapable of knowing or compre* 
bending their fitnefs after they arc eftablifhod,, 
yet they will be always found their true and nz* 
toral fupports, and it is by them alone that either 
Ihe one or the other can be prcferved, or deftroy- 
ed. Hoyrever ingenuity and defign may be thd 

* In dicendo autem vitium vel maximum efl a vul-^ 
gari genere orationis atque a conluetudine commuDit 
feoius abhorrere. Cic. de Qrat. L i. 
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property of the few, labour and execation depend 
upon the many. Reafon and law may be the pro^ 
vifice of one, but ftrength and cuftom belong to> 
tbeotherv^ 

It wa» to -tBe' frequent opportunities they had * 
of bearing their public fpeakers, that the Ro- 
inans were indebted for their general exadnefs- 
of pronunciation ; from which aUb refulted it'a 
fixed ftate. Now if we compare our opportuni- . 
tiea with theirs^ it- will at once appear, that in^- 
this refped the advantage lies greatly on our fide.- 
For befides thofe of the fenate-houfe, bar, &c« - 
which, we have in common with them, our 
churches furnifh one of more frequent, regular^ 
and general ure,.;than. all the others. Thefeare. 
daily open to all ranks and orders,^ and it is part 
of the duty of every perfon in the nation to attend- 
dtvine^fervice at leafi oneday in the week. If 
therefore the pronunciation of our lai^guage were, 
fixed by certain rules, and were uniformly and in-i 
variably obferved by aU the clergy, if they had alfo* 
an equal power with the orators. of old of capti« 
vating.attentbn, and charming the ear, is it to be 
doubted but that a general good tafte, and exad* 
ncls of fpeecb, ^would be difipfed thro' the whole 
people,, propoftionably fuperior to the Romans^ 
as our advantages, and opportunities would be 
greater and more frequent i This muft be allow*^ 
ed, unlefs the people of this country are inferior 
to them both in fenfitive and intelledual facili- 
ties^ appoint which will bardly be grapted^ 
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' Now to confider language with rcfpeA to it's, 
meaning. It will not require much pains Hy 
prove,, that we have it in our power to eflablifli 
that as certainly, and more univerfaUy than the 
Romans had. Here^it is to b& obferved, the 
intelfedual faculty is chiefly concerned^ whereas 
pronunciation is obtained only thro' the fenfe <^ 
hearing* By the invention of writing the mcan-» 
ing of words can be conveyed to the mind as per** 
kQly by the eye, as thro' the ear. And that * 
method, which gives the greateft room and moit 
lime for the underftanding to ezeH itfelf, will 
bid the fai reft for procuring the greateft accuracy^ 
in the knowlcgc of words. There, can be na 
doubt therefore" that this is to be acquired tnore. 
perfeSly, and with more certainty, by ftudy', and 
books, than by converfation, and public ha^ 
rangues ; for this plain reafon, that in the one cafe 
a man commands his own time^ andean appro- 
priateas much of it .as bethinks proper, to weigh, 
the force of every word ; in the other, his under*- 
(landing is obh'ged to keep pace with the fpeaker* 
In this refpefl:, the invention of printing has giveii 
us an amazing advantage over the antients. As. '^ 
their books were all tranfcribed, the number o£ 
copies could not be fo eafily multiplied, nor con-^ 
fequently fall into fo many hands. And the ezt 
pence of purchafing thofe written copies was Co 
great, that moft pcrfpns, except thofe of fortune, . 
were in a manner precluded from the ufe of 
them. Accordingly we find that the people ia. * 
fsneral were wholly illiterate... Whereas asxvow^ 
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m, by means of the prefs, and the cheapnefs of 
books, there are hardly any. fo low who may not 
acquire knowlege by the eye, as well as by the 
^ar. Hence it is manifeft that fkill in our own 
language might eafily beoonrve more univerfat 
now, than it could in their daysi And that it 
might in a much ftiorter fpacc of time, with mor« 
eafe, and equal certainty, b« reduced to rules, and 
fixed to a ftandard, has been already fhewn. 

It is true that the two great articles, the pulpit 
and the prefs, which give us fuch ft, vaft fuperi- 
<jfify over the antients, may produce eflFcQs direft- 
Ty oppofite to what we have been fpeaking of* 
Thepulpit, which, as it is the mod general, ought 
tt> be the mod fixed ftandard of pronunciation^ 
ihay be made the chief fource of diverfity anrf 
d^ruption'm point of found. And the prefs^ 
il^hich might be the grand conduit 'of knowlege 
smd clearnfii, may become the main channel of 
dbfcurity and confufion as to meaning. If the 
dergy, b^ing entirely deftitute of rule, fhould 
each of them find himfelf obliged to makcufe of 
that mode of pronunciation which he has accident-* 
ally acquired, or which he prefers froni fancy or 
caprice, we may hear Englifh fpoken in the 
diurchcs iri as many various dialefts as there are 
fhires in this ifland; and there maybe as many 
fingularities in particular words as there are indi- 
viduals of that order. Nor can therr example fail 
to have a flrong influence upon the generality of 
their hearers. If the prefs fhould prove to be an 
eafy paflTport to auAors- \A\o do not underfland 

the 
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the language they write in, but who from an arf, 
of flattering the puflions, and hcrmouring the 
vltious and depraved tafte of the age, obtain greaf 
vogue and are generally read, it will follow thai 
the mind of the reader will neeeflarily be conta^ 
minated by any taints in the ftyle of the admired 
writer; and that obfcurity and want of prccifion 
in the words of the one will produce confufioit 
and irregularity ii^the ideas of the other. 

Indeed thofe two great inftruments, as they arc 
in a perpetual ftate of a£tivity, muft be continu- 
ally doing good or harm to the Aate of knowlege. 
As the power extends itfcif over the whole realm; 
xnfomttch that there is not an individual who i^ 
not in fome meafure influenced' by k, the good 
or harm muft be univerfal. If their movements ^ 
were regulated by juft and fixed rulea, dire3ed 
to prefer ends^ their operations would be uni^ 
form, and the beft effeds would follow. If they 
are left to the guidance of blind chance, nothing 
but confufion and diforder can enfue. 

The Romans have afforded us a glaring ex- 
ample of this truth. For many ages was their 
language in a ftate of diforder and perpetual 
change like ours : but when once they applied 
themfelves to the ftudy of it, and reduced it to 
rule, it was brought by means of iCs regularity 
into that fixed ftate in which we now fee it, and 
by means of which it was that we do now fee it.. 
If we do not apply to the fame method, there can 
be nothing more evident than that ours muft ga 
oh perpetually fluSuating, and there is the h\^^^ 
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degiteof probability: to fuppofi^, that the changes 
made in it will be continually for the worfe. There 
would be no great difficulty in proving, that the 
ftruSure of our language is at this day in a worfe 
condition in regard to found, than it was even ia 
ihe time of Chaucer. And aH who have wrote 
upoprthe point are agreed, that in every otber re- 
fptGt it has been declining fince the reign of 
Charles the firft. Amongft n|^ny others,-, the 
teftiniony of Mr. Johnfon nmift be; of allowed au- 
thority on this occafion^ * * So far have I been? 
from ' any care to grace my pages, w^th modern- 
decorations, that I have fludioufly endeavoured 
to colled examples and authorities from thier 
writers before the reftoration, whofc works r 
regard as the wells of Englifh undefiled, as the* 
pure fources of genuine diSion; Our kngtiage^ 
for almoft a -century, has, by the concurrence 
• of m?.ny caufes, been gradually departing firom* 
id original Teutonic charaiQ^r, and deviating* 
towards a Gallic ftruAure and phrafeology, from* 
which it ought to be our endeavour to recall it, 
by making our antient volumes the ground- 
work of ftyle, admitting among the addition of 
later times, only fuch as may fupply real defi- 
ciencies, fuch as are readily adopted by the ge- 
nius of our tongue, and incorporate cafily with* 
our native idiioms.' 

♦Prcf. to Jphnf. diflL 
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We hare already taken a view of the rite and 
progrefs of the Roman language towards it's per* 
fedion ; let us now confidcr the caufes of it's de- 
cline und corrtiption. From this enquiry we (hall 
evidently perceive, that the operation of the feme 
<aufes, jointly with others more powerful of our 
own, mtift necelTarily make our language grow 
worfe and worfe, and in no very long fpace of 
time reduce it to an irretrievable ftate of cor« 

ruption, unlefs fome meafares are ipeedily taken to 
^ftabli(h it on a fixed and folid foundation. And 

at the fame jtfme it wHl appear, that if it were 

once fixed, the mean& of preferving it in that 
'ilate are much more jcertain and powerful, with 
^us, than with them, and that it might lad, with 
4ittle or no variatioi^^ at.leaft as bng as.ourxon- 

ftitation. 

. Seneca attributes the corruption of language in 
.his dap to luxury, depravity of morals, afFeda^ 

tion of lingular ity in the writers, prevalence of 
itbeirexample, and love of novelty *. He. has ro* 

prefented 

* Si difciplina civitatis laboravit, 8e fe in delicia» 
dedit, arguraentum eft luxuriae publica orationis laf- 
civia Non poteft alius eife ingenio, alius animo 

color. 

Quomodo conviviorum luxuria, quomodo v^ftium, 
9egrse civitatis indicia fqnt; fie orationis licentiayfi modo 
frequens eft, oftendit animos quoque, a quibus verba 
e;(eunt, procidiiTe. , 

Cum aiTuevit animus faftidire quae ex more funt, & 
lilt pro ibrdidis (blita font, etiam in oratione <)uod no- 
jrum eft quaerit. 
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prefented the ?ibufe in fuch ftrong terms, and. in- 
veighed againfl: the innovations introduced at that 
time with fuch force, that one would imagine be 
^imfelf had entirely kept clear of them. And yet 
no one was a more remarkable inflance of the 
contagious power of example, and the irrefifiible 
force of faihion, than this very man, as po. one 
contributed more to alter and corrupt the Romaa 
ilyle than he himfelf. Rollin hath fliewn the fud-^ 
<len and general influence of example in the fol- 
lowing manner. * One (ingle. perfon of reputa^ 
^ tion fometimes, as Seneca obferves, and he him- 

* felf is an inftance of it,* who by his eminent qua- 
^ lificattons (hall have acquired the efleem of the 

* public, may fuffice to introduce this bad tafte 

* and corrupt ftyle. Whilft, moved by a fecret 

* ambition, a man of this charadier ftrives to di- 

* ftinguifli himfelf from the reft of the orators 
'^ and writers of his age, and to open a new path, 
^ where he thinks it better to march alone at the 

* head of his new difcipks, than follow at the 
•* heels of the old matters ; whilft he prefers the 

* reputation of wit to that of folidity, purfues 

* what is bright, rather than what is found, and 
« fets the marvellous be/ore the natural apd true ; 

* whilft he chufes rather to apply to the fancy 

* than the judgment, to dazzle reafon <han con- 

* vince it, to furprize the hearer into an approba- 

Haec vitia unus aliquis inducit, fub quo tunc elo- 
quentia eft, ceteri inuuntur, Sz alteri tradunt. Senee. 
cp. 114, 115. 

* tion 
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< tion rather than deferve it, and by a- kind of da^ 

* lufion^ and foft enchantment, carry ofFtHead-* 

* miration and applaufes of luperficial minds, 

* (and fuch the multitude always ^re) other wri- 

* ters fcduced by the charms of novelty, and the 
hopes of a like fuccefs, will fuffer themfelve* 

* infenfibly to be hurried down the ftream, aiKl 
' add ftrength to it by following it. And thu$ 

* the old tafte, tho* better in itfelf, (hall give way 
« to the new one without 'redrefs, which ihall 
^ prefently afllime the force of a law, jind draw ^ 

* whole n^ion after it *.' 

But if luxury, fingularity, novelty, and ex- 
ample, had power to change the whole conftitu^ 
tion of the Roman language, tho^ fixed and efta- 
bliJhed on fuch folid foundations, and by fuch 
certain rules, what havock muft they not make 
with ours which is deftitute of both ; left like a 
Ihip without either anchor, or rudder, to be toft 
gbout perpetually the fport of every gale from far 
Ihion or caprice ? And how much more fpeedily 
and univerfally muft all alterations and cor- 
ruptions, whether in found or fenfe, be propagated 
by means of the pulpit ^nd the prefs, whofe 
power, as it v/ere, inftantaneoufly pervade the 
whole land ? 

It may be faid, that if a language To eftabliftied, 
fixed by fo perfefl: a ftandard, replete with [fuch 
excellent models, could not be prefcrved from 

♦ How very oppofiie is the above paragraph to the 
writings of lord Shafiibury ? 
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change and decay, to what purptJft is it to take 
pains with ours, which in time muft inevitablj 
meet the fame fate? But will any one aflc this 
who has read Virgil, Horace, Cicero, Livy, and 
the other great authors of Rome? Tho' the pro- 
digal and fpendthrift fucceirors of thefe great men 
xiptoufly and wantonly fquandered away their lan- 
guage as well as the many ofher treafures be** 
queathed to them by their frugal anceftors, yet 
they could only do it during their own lives ; and 
whatever debts they themfelves might have con* 
traded to folly, their pofterity coiild hot be de- 
prived of their eftate in'knowlege. To indiflblubly 
imtailed by the fettlement of language. And fliati 
nvc not endeav Jbr to fecure to future generations, 
entire and unchanged, their birthright in Shake- 
Ipear, in Milton^ in Addifon, and Swift ? Or (hafl 
we put It 10 the power of one giddy and profufe 
age to diflipate, or render of no value, the heaps of 
treafure now collefted in the many excellent b6ok« 
written by Englifli authors ? 

If the natural mutability of things were a fuffi- 
cient argument to deter us from endeavouring to 
"fix them, the fame would hd!d good in regard to 
every thing elfe as well as to language, and we 
might fit down for ever in a flate of inaSidn, Mr. 
Johnfon has juftly obferved on this fubjcfl:, + * If 

* the -changes that we fear -be thus irrefiftible, 
'^ what remains but to acquiefce with filence, as in 

• the other infurmoun table diflreffes of humanity ? 

^ It renialns that we retard what we can not repel, 

^ * that 

• Prcf.to his Dia" 
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* that we palliate what we can not cure. 
' may be lengthened by care, tho' death CA 

* be ultimaiely defeated: tongues, like govern-'^ I 

* ments, have a natural tendency to degeneration a 

* wc have long preferved our conrtituiion, let I 

* make fomc flruggte* for our language,* 
But Turely tho' ihe confideration of the changi 

able and perifliablc nature of all other mortil 
works mighl juiliy occafion dcfpondence, yet fuCB 
defpondence would not be well founded with r»> 
rpe£l to language, fince that is the only fublunarj 
thing from which men may expefl perpetuity ti' 
their labours. Of this wc have undeniable iit' 
fiances in the Greek and Roman auihors; : 
furely a defirc of giving iLie fame immorialiiy h 
our ovn would not be irrallonal, and the attempt 
however ineFeSuai, would be flill laudable. Is i 
not to be wilhcd, that in cafe any great revolutiw 
ihould hereafter wholly d«(lroy our language i 
the fame manner theirs were, fo as that it fhouM 
be no longer fpoken upon earth, that the fair ms^j 
morials of the many great men produced i 
country, the noble model of our conftituiion, i 
the true fpirit of liberty, far fuperior to the 
lienls, which I breathes in our writers, fiiouJd 1 
preferved for ever likp theirs, in our books, iniha^ 
raafterly drawing and lively colours of the o 
nals ? May not this be the means of perpeluatinj 
the Britith conftitution either here or in fora 
other country to the end of lime? Had not ibl 
noble authors of antiquity come down to ui, vc" 
fltould hardly have b«en able to frame (d ^\^«£x. 
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sn idea of liberty, or enjoyed the invaluable bleff- 
ings i| beftows. And ihould it be in tHe fate of 
diingt) that the long-laboured fabric of our con- 
flitution, the work of. ages, (hould in time moul- 
der away, and tumble to the ground, or be de- 
firoyed by violcDoe, wlio knows in what regions of 
the earth the noUe edifice may again and again be 
raifed, ihould the beautiful model bepreferved en* 
tire in the works of our writers ? Biit to leave thefe 
fpeculative points, and come to what is more ufeful. 

If it could be made appear probable, that were 
our language once fixed upon juft and certain 
rules, it would in all likelihood continue in the 
fame ftate, at lead as long as our conftitution re- 
mained, fure no one would think any pains too 
great to accomptiih fo defirable a point. Let it 
be remembered, that the Roman fpeech and ftyle 
continued invariably pure from the date of their 
perfedion, ^'tjll there was an alteration in their 
government ; and that the changes and corrupti- 
ons introduced into their language and writings 
were not 'till fome time after the people had loft 
their liberties. This will in a great meafure ferve 
to confirm the hypothefis above laid down, that 
the ftability of their language was chiefly, if not 
entirely, owing to the general good tafte acquired 
by the people trdm conftantly hearing their ora- 
tors. For, upon the change of the republic into 
a monarchy, oratory was banifhed, or only the 
Ihadow of it remained. The people, no longer 
accuftomeJ to hear their fpeech corredly fpoken : 
ifl public^ loft their diftinguUhing faculty, their 

fole 
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* that we palliate what we can not cure. Life 

* may be lengthened by care, tho' death can not 
■ be ultimately defeated; tongues, hke govern- 

* ments, have a natural tendency to degeneration ; 

* we have long preferved our conftitution, let us 

* make fomc ftrugglei for our language.' 

But furety tho' the confiderallon of the change- 
able and periJhable nature of all other mortal 
workK might juftly occafion defpondencc, yet fuch 
dcfpondence would not be well founded with re- 
fpe£t to language, fincc that is the only fublunary 
thing from which men may eipefl perpetuity td 
their labours. Of this'we have undeniable in- 
flances in the Greek and Roman authors; and 
furely a defire of giving the fame immoriailiy to 
our own would not be irrational, and the attempt, 
however ineffedual, would be ftill laudable. Is it 
not to be wiflicd, that in c.ife any great revolution 
fliould hereafter wholly deftroy our language in 
the fame manner theirs were, fo as that it fhould 
be no longer fpoken upon earth, that the fair me- 
morials of the many great men produced in this 
country, the noble model of our conftituiion, and 
ihe true fpirit of liberty, far fuperior to the an- 
tienis, which) breathes in our writers, ihould be 
preferved for ever likp iheiri, in our books, in the 
mafterly drawing and lively colours of the origi- 
nal!? May not this be the means of perpetuating 
the Britifli conftilution either here or in fomc 
other country to the end of time? Had not the 
noble authors of antiquity come down to us, we 
Ihould hardly have been able to frame fo perfefIL 
i; M^ 
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was not fo great as of that which was fpoken^ 
But the cafe is different with us. The prefs hath * 
epened as wide an avenue to knowlege thro' the 
eye, as thro' the ear, and people now may be as 
vniverfally benefited by reading, as by difcourfe« 
Thus our ftyle in writing, having the fame common 
broad 4x>ttom for it's bafis with our fpeech, might 
be more fecure. of (landing than that of the ao* 
tients. Hut as the pyramid, which of all build* 
ings is the mod firm and durable, if reverfed, is 
the moft liable to fail, fo the very inftrumeht 
which might contribute moft to the refinement 
and eftablifhment of our language, if wrongly ap- 
plied, may he the fure means of it's corniptioB 
and change. As the prefs is in conftant adbn, k. 
muft conftantly diffufe either a good or bad tafte 
thro' the people. If they have no rules to guide 
Aem, their judgments, gover-ned by chance or 
fency, will confequently be erroneous $ and how-^ 
ever evidently fo they may be, in time they muft 
be eftabliihed, and by cuftom 
^Quem penes arbitrium & jus & norma loquendi) 
obtain the force of a law. * Venal and needy wri* 
ters, whofeview is profit, will of courfe conform 
to the reigning tafte, as the moft likely way to ob- 
tain fale for their works ; and they who are aduat- 
ed*by nobler motives will be aUured by the 
charms of prefent fame. Even the judicious few, 
finding their endeavours vain to ftem it, will fuf« 
fer themfelves to be carried away by the torrent, 
yhis is the great fwrceof the corruptions in our 

language; 
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language; • * And thefe corruptions very few of 

* ihe beft authors in our age have wholly efcaped/ 
If Seneca with all his dircernment, his knowleg^ 
and fine lade, could not refift the force of fafliion, 
but fell himfelfinto the very faults againft whicll 
he fo violently declaimed, and that in a languagi I 
fo regulated, fo fixed, what are we to expeft froni J 
our writers in one as yet unfettled, unafcerlainedc J 
The Romans had ene -tolerable fecurity for the. : 
prefervation of their ftyle, from the high price of j 
their books, fo that no works were likely to mcei*'] 
with many purchafers, but fuch at were of repiji 
talion. Or if any innovations were begun id . 
ihofe in the time of the republic, they were noi J 
of courfe adapted into their fpeech, (ince the pea*' 1 
pie in general, who were the guardians of that^ 
knew little or nothing of the writings, and woula 1 
not eafily bear any new modes in their orators J 
But with us a wide communication is opened bQi|Hl 
twecn the two channels, the flreams are blendei^ J 
and whatever taint there is in the one ofcourffil 
infers the other. We fee daily that new phrafcH F 
and words are adopted from writings into di{^ 
courfe, and from difcourfc into writings, Sinc( 
therefore the people in general muft be uliimateljj 
the regulators of our language, at leall in it's 
ellential points. It mainly imports us that the] 
Ihoutd be properly qualified for fo importar 
office. If they mufl all be taught to read, it wera 
to be wiQied they were alfo taught to underAand. ' 
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Whilft they are committed to the care of the mod 
ignqrant mailers, and receive the firft rudiments 
of .language in the very worft books that can be 
found, is it to be hoped that they fliould acquire 
more knowlege than their teachers, or have a no^- 
tion of flyJe different from the models which have 
ibeen prefented to them? If they were well in- 
firuded, and were made acquainted with none 
but good patterns, there can be no doubt but as 
general a good tafte would prevail amohgft them 
in regard to written language, ^s did amongft the 
Romans with refped to that which was fpoken. 
The confequence of which general good tafte 
would be, that no books which were not written 
10 a good ftyle would now find any fale^ as no 
orator could then make his way 'who did not 
Ipeak with propriety. And if this were the cafe» 
it is incredible what a number of fbontains froAi 
whence flow ignorance and foHy, vice and im- 
piety, would at once be dried up, and dffappear* 
But this can never be 'till the preceptors have a 
fyftem of well-digefted rules, to guide themfehres 
as well as their pupils in ^he courfe of their in* 
ftruQions. 'Till that happens the propagation of 
reading is but the propagation of error, and the 
prefs muft continue to be the fource of ignorance 
and falfe tafte. 

I fliail clofe this Hiapter with obferving that we 
have one great advantage over the antients^ which 
is, that fo long at leaft as our religion continues 
unaltered, we have one fure barrier againft a total 

' change 
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<^hangcof our language. Thisis fet forth by Dr. , 
Swift in his letter to lord Oxford, where he fays, 
*• It is your lordfliip's obfervation, that if it were 

* not for the bible and common-prayer-book in 
'* the vulgar tongue, we (hould hardly be able to 

* underftand any thing that was written among 
"• 16 an hundred years ago; which is certaifrly 

* true : for ihofc books, being perpetually read in 
'^ churdies, have proved a kind of ftandard for 
*• hmguege, ^(pecially to the common peopled* 
And this might be made a more certain, general, 
^d durabk -criterion of words, than any the Ro- 
mans had, not only in point of found and pronun^ 
ciation, but afHbtyf fehfe and meaning. 

CHAP. TEL 

Siat fve iave it more in our power fo propagate out 
language in vfber countries^ and make it univerfdl^ 
iban (bey bad» * 

• 

AS fhe chief glory o£ a <people ^arifes from their 
authors, the propagation of their language 
is neceffary to the difplaying of that glory in it*« 
full lufl^re, which otherwife would be unknown ill 
other regions, or dimly feen as diro' a cloud. Of 
the propagation of « language there are chieflj^ 
three caufes, conqueft, ^comnierce, and the num* 
ber of ufeful or ^nterudning books which are 
written in it. Of ihefe, the firft has hithert<» 
proved ineffe&QS!!. The viSor may change the 
^aws and cuftoms of a country, bxi tkft V>Nw %^t^ 

K 4 *^^ 
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it difficurv if not impoffible^ to make a total 
change in thfeir language. The ufc of their native 
fpeechis thelaft thing which the vanquiflied would 
willingly part with, and, next to their thoughts^ 
is what the conqueror has the leaft power ovefc 
The attempt would prove impraQicable with re- 
gard to a prefent race, the chief of whom arc 
too old to learn a new tongue 5 and indeed all en»- 
-deavours to eftablifh it in a rifing generation have 
naturally ended in a fort of comprpmife; a mix- 
ture of the two, from which refulted a new one. 

From this fource may be derived almoft all the 
various languages now fpokeh in Europe. ' Com* 
merce in itfelf is but a very inadequate caufe of 
ipreading language, both as a very fmall knowlege 
of it will fuffice for the carrying on bufinefs, and 
as. in this cafe it would be confined only to the 
mercantile part of other countries. Beiides, this 
too is apt to give rife ta a. new jargon, compofed 
out of the refpeSive tongues of the nations wliith 
trade wi|ji each other. But a conftant commerce 
naturally excites curiofity to be acquainted with 
the hiflory, cuftoitis, and manners, of the people 
with whom it is carried on, which can not be ob<- 
tained in a fatisfadory manner without underftand- 
ing their language. In this refped Great Britain 
bias not only an infinite advantage over Romfc, 
but, in proportion to the extent of her trade, over 
all countries in the world. For if by common 
confent of all nations a language were to be-pitchi- 
ed upon which fhould be of univerfal ufe in p6int 
«f traffic, the fuffrages of courfe would, full, c^erh 
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paribut, upon thai Tpoken by the people who car- 
ried on the largeft and motl exienfive irade with., 
the reft of the world. That the Englilh thereforttrt 
is hardly known abroad, and the French lb u 
vcrraliy, can not be attributed to that caufe, unlel^j j| 
ihey are allowed lo exceed us in that point. Tq" J 
the propagation of a language, it is necefTary 
that they who are inclined to it may learn it wutk 3 
eafc and certainty; but this it is impoflible to d 
without the ufe of rules. The French have very 
wifely with great pains and labour regulated and), 
fixed their tongue ; fo that foreigners of all c 
tries may without much difficulty acquire even XKjA 
accurate ikill in Jt both as to found and fenfe^^ 
Whereas a total negleQ on the part of the Engliffl 
in thofc refpeftf, has rendered it impoffibie t 
Grangers cither to pronounce or underftand i^ 
with any degree of propriety or certainty. NoQ 
i& this lo be wondered at, confidcring how few 
even of the natives have any great knowlege < 
either. And the difficulty of learning it abroajf. 
may be judged from the very fmall progrefs mat 
in it by foreigners who reiide for years ai 
us; many of whom pafs great part of their hvc^ 
and take immenfe pains, without attaining evert^ 
a tolerable idea of it. if the queflion be aiked^'y 
why the Englilh above all other European lan'*"'^ 
guages is fo hard lo be attained, ihe.anfwcr i 
ready, thatiiisihc only one not yet reduced!) 
rule. And this is the true reafon that, nolwitly 
Handing our univerfal commerce, it is fo littlrf* 
known abrpad, except to a few of the curious \ 
K 5 *n.4 
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moif it \m ^pom ff contfaiy procee^o^ Att '(!i^ 
Fireiich hM pbtsun^ a general cuntac^. jt in^ 
be wordi the c^nfideradon of poiitiGians^ >rfieaelr 
tUb may not in time give thenk a Ibperioritjr \n 
trade, as it may be a firong^ indiKement to mbft 
pitople, where other refpeds art dlfOxii id give' 
the^preierenoe to thofe whofe fpeedh.ihty ander- 
Ibndj and with whom they am oMiverie wttb 
cafe.'- • ■' • '' ■' '--'' ■■ •■■ • 

Bttt the great caufe of fpreading a;Iangiiage» 
and wh^h md^es it moft fought after^ ia the num- 
ber of ufeful or delightful books which are writ- 
tei) in it. Of thefe the latter top has the prelisr- 
€n^e. For writings merely of ^fe, when welf 
^fnflatffJ^ Jofe nothing of their intrmfic. Valuer. 
but poe^s, and. elegant campojlitio;)^ in* profe^ 
i^hijch are chiefly calculated to giye pleafure, n^uft^ 
Igf^ the greatefl part of dieir beauty in another 
l^gpgffe, ^9 tbf^t cpnfifts chiefly in the harmony- 
rjfsfiiUing frpm f he arrangement of words, and |i 
B^fuliar gracp and fofce of phrafeology, TranC- 
l{^ti9P^^ to \)r9r^8 of this fort are like priqts '(6 
picture?, t}3«y «m of}ly fliew the defign, but the 
ip^^erly f^rpkc9 and exprefEon are but faintly 
iqfijtfjt^jd, and tfee cpliquring enjirely loflu. But if 
t}|p fppeading ^f boqkr in ^ orjjjinab i" o^^^r 
ceupfriesj ^nd the pijoibcr .of their readers, wer^ 
^l^rbe reft p'fthe cxc^lcnce of their writers^ 
FrifRpe woulcl ccr^^illly te?«r 4way the.pajm, not 
^nly froip Qrea^.J^nW'ti, but from Athens ah^ 
|lpme. fpj one reader which Sqphoglf^s, Egrn 
Ji'd^h Terence, an^ Bipi^^t bwc found m any 
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country in Europe, their Corneiile, Ractne^ Mo- 
liere, and Boik*u, have met with twenty. WhUii 
the English withors of the grealeil eminence are 
known in moft even by nanae but to a few ; and 
their works like rare niatiufcripts are only to bt 
found in the libraries of the curious. Is it becauie 
that their writers and language are really fuperior 
to oun? The contrary may be aflerted without 
{earing any imputation of prejudice.^ No> It b 
becaufe they are read, and underflood with eafe* 
Where pleafure is the end, the means to come at 
it muft not be too laborious. The delight itv 
reading the bed authors muft be diihiniihed in 
proportion to the difficulty of underflanding them^ 
The French have made an highway thro^ their 
part of Parnaflfus, in which the eafe wherewith 
.the traveller jogs along gives him an higher r^- 
li(h for the beauties around him, and. many places^ 
.like obje3s on a road, become remarkable, only 
by their being there, which otherwife might nevjsr 
be heard of. Whereas we^ who muft be allowed 
to poflefs the more loTelypartof the hill^, ^whe- 
ther confidered in regard to it's natural or 'm^ 
proved beauties, by fufiering the way to be atmod 
impafiable, have rendered it unfrequented^ Ta 
what other caufe can it be ailigned (not to entev 
' into any comparifon of the dead, vMdx would be 
' wandering into too wide a field) that the name of 
' Vottatre is fo familiar to all the mouths of Earope,. 
wfailft thofe of Akenfideor Mafon are fcarce ei«r 
beard but from Englifti tongues I 

ft 
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It .will perbapi be allowed, that if the EnglUh 
langbage were as well and as univerfally known ia 
Europe^ as the French, it would foon obtain tht 
preference. And in that cafe it mtift alfa be aV* 
lowed, that it would obtain a more generalufil' 
tiian ever tfae'Roman did even in it's mod fiouriihr 
ingibte, as this has been* already efieded by the 
French. That this advantage which the moderns 
have over the antients is chiefly 6wing to the in» 
mention of printing, is a point too obvious to he 
infifted on* 

C H A P. IX. 

ff 

Whether our language be capable ofafufficient degrer 
of perfe^ion to make the fludy of it general^ and 
• to afford as good a profpe^l of ii^i duration as tbt 
' Latin. 

IT maybe faid, that if agreeablenefs of found, 
and the charm of numbers, be fo ufeful to the 
propagation, and fo neceflary to- the permanence 
of a Janguage, ours being far inferior in it's own 
nature to the Roman in thofe refpeSs, and not 
equal to fome of the modern, muft have a much 
lefs chance of being fought after by the prefent 
times, or of being handed down to future ages: 
diat if the utmod-pains were taken to poliih it, it 
would only be like cutting a pebble after the fafhion 
of a diamond, which may make a ihew indeed, 
and have fome luftre,' but, bein|^ of no intriniic 
value, will not bear a price, nor intereft people 
much in it's prefervation. This opinion fcems to. 

hav«. 
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have been too haftily adopted by mod writers upon 
this fubje6l. Upon a fair enquiry it might per- 
haps appear, ihat they have judged too fuperfi* 
ciully, and miftaken a bad habit of body, occa- 
fioned by humours, the effcS of indolence and in- 
temperance, for original defers in the conftitu- 
tion.' If the ftamina be ftrong, and the vitali 
untouched, all diforders may be removed by pro- 
per remedies. But to examine the conftiiulion of 
our language would be to enter upon a topic too 
extenlive for the nature of this work. lihall 
therefore only throw, togeiber fome thoughts upon 
our poetic ftyle, confidered with relation to that 
of the Roman and of the modern tongues. In 
which I (hall endeavour to Ihew, that upon the 
whole we are not inferior to the antients, and 
have an undoubted fuperiorJty over all the mo- 
derns, from the very genius and conftitution of 
our language. 
.,> In the poetic ftyle two things are to be confi- 
Ujilercdr expreflion and harmony. The firft re- 
.gards the choice and arrangement of words con- 
fidered as figns of our ideas : the laft, their eleai- 
on and difpofition with refpeQ to their found only, 
without reference to their meaning, Tocxpreflion, 
copioufnefs and energy are neceffary ; in the firft 
of which our language is perhaps fuperior to all 
eihtTU in the iaft may yield to none. And the 
inly complaint in regard to either is what Mr. 
r^ohnfon hasjurtly made, the want of regulation. 
He fays in the preface to his diflionary, ' When I 
^ took the tiift furvey of my unitertaking; I found 
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# our fpfitdhoo^^ow wathoot otderp $fi4 4iaergiBtii: 
« withom r«ie$: whereeter I turned my vkw^ 
s therie was p^lexi^ to b^ di&nUuigted^ «n(l 
^ 4x>n&ifioii to be regulated.' In point of banM^jr 
indeed, it feems to be uken for granted, tkaloor 
language is hr inferior to the ^mtients, and not 
•qual to fome of iht modern tonguei. But npon 
examination it will appear that this gfpixooo is 
'^dnded upon the corruption of language by our 
^irriteii^, rather than any original defcGt in itfelf. 
iAt firft view the Roman feenis to have a vaft fit. 
priority over ours in it's very conftrudton, from 
"which refults a natural fitnefs in it's words to form 
%armoriiou4 combinations, as well as in the regu- 
lations eflabliflied to give that natural fitnefs it's 
4titl force. The firfl great advantage which it has 
-over ours arifes frqm it's original conilruSion » 
-wherein the different cafes, genders, and num- 
bers of their nouns, as well as moods and tenfes 
'of their verbs, are all exprcffed by change* of 
"termination in their words. From this two good 
'confequences followed; one, that their language 
*was freed from that multitude of monofyllables 
'with which ours is necefTarily crowded, in order 
•to mark thofe variations; the other, that the fi- 
' nal fyllables^ which leave the flrongefl mipreffion 
'on the ear, being no longer left to chance, were 
'fettled by eftabliihed rules, fo as to form the 
• greateftdiyeffity, as well as agreeablenefs of found. 
'The fecond great advantage arofe from tht oh- 
; limited privilege given to their writers to tranfpofe 
J their worfls at pleafure^ and to range tliem in 

whatever 
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whatever order they thought proper fo as to form 

the mod agreeable cadence. But if it Hiould ap- 
pear in regard to ihe firft, that the original for- 
mation of lljeir language only fitted it for the par- 
ticular meafures and numbers which ihcy ufed, 
and that ourt is equally well adapted to thofe 
which we ufe;"if it (hould appear alfo that our 
meafure and numbers iiave upon the whole a 
fuperiority over theirs; will not this fceming ad- 
vantage at once vanifh? As lo the fecond, tho* 
^e rellraint laid upon our writers by the neceflity 
of following ihe natural order of words may make 
it more difficult for them lo form an harmonious 
combination, yet when that is obtained, there can 
be no doubt but that the intuitive clearnefs with 
which the underftanding perceives the meaning of 
the words, by means of that natural order, muft 
leave it more difengaged to attend to the num- 
bers, and confequcntly give them an additional 
luftre. 

That what I have advanced in relation to num- 
bers may appear in a clear light, it will not be 
amifs to take a comparative view of the Latin 
heroic meafure, as that is the chief, with the 
Englilh. It might eafvly be proved from the fpe- 
cific differences of the two languages, that they 
require different meafures, and that the hexameter 
of the Latins js beft fuitcd to the genius of their 
tongue, as blank verfe is to ours. But ihia at 
preient would take up too much time unnecefla- 
fily. It is fufficient to my purpofe that fuch has 
been the prafilicc of the beft writers jn both ; and 
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whoever has the leail doubt whether this pradice 
has it's foundation in reafon, may foon be con- 
vinced that the Latin hesameier is not fuited tO: 
our tongue, by looking over tlie attempts made in 
ihat way by Sidney and others; whofe verfes of that 
fort feem to move with a ridiculous and burlefque 
air, inftead of that ftate and majefty which we ad- 
Oiire in the Roman poets. He would alfo be imme- 
diately fenfible how ill adapted Latin words are lo 
Englilh blank verfe, fhould he endeavour to fit 
ibem lo that meaflire. The Latin heroic line* 
confifls of fix feet, the Englifh but of five. This 
at firft view gives the former (he pre-eminence 
over the latter in point of fize, and when we come 
to examine their movements, in point of llate- 
linefs alfo. Nor can there be any doubt that if 
the mere ftruaure of the verfes were alone to be 
confidercd, without reference lo their ufe, but 
that the former would have evident advantages 
over the latter. But when they come lo be ex- 
amined with relation to their fitnefs to go thro* 
% long work, the latter will have a manlfefl fu- 
periority. To prove this it need only be Ihewn, 
that the Latin heroic admits but of two move- 
ments, the daflyl and fpondce: whereas the 
Englifii admits of feven, the fpondee, the trochee, 
the iambus, pyrrichius, dattyl, aoapteft, and Iri- 
brachus. Hence we may fee what an infinite 
advantage the latter has over the former in point 
of variety, and confequently of ezpreHion and 
Jiarmony, which arc the primary, as mere found 
Hid melody are only the fecondar; qualities of 
numbers 
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numbers. So that g;raitting iheir language to 
conipofed of words more fonorous and agreeabi 
to ihe ear, yet as their verfe can have but t" 
movements, it is impoffible to v.iry thofe in fad 
a manner, but in works of any length a great 
famenefs of cadence mull be perceived, for which 
no richncfs of found can compenfate. Now if 
what is here faid of the Englifh meafure be true, 
it is apparent from the ufe of fcven movements, 
that a fkilful poet may in the longeft performance 
throw an atmortinfinite variety of numbers into bis 
verfes, and confequently never cloy the ear. If 
the Romans had but two bells, and we have fe- 
ven, tho* theirs might be compofed of a finer 
mftal, and their tone be much fuperior, yet who- 
ever lil^ened for any length of time would find 
himfelf much more delighted by the variou» 
changes rung upon the one, than by the mere 
pleafure of found in the other. 

I know ii will at once be faid, that my reafotK 
ings upon ^his head muft of coiirfe fail to the 
ground, as they are built upon a f^lfe hypotheds. 
And ycl, however univerfaHy the contrary notion 
may have prevailed, there is not any thing more 
demonllrably true than what I have advanced, in 
regard to (he movements of which an Englifh he- 
roic verfe may be compofed. But as common 
received opinions, grown inveterate by time, are 
not cafily to be rooted out, it will require a par- 
ticular treatife to fet this whole matter right, and 
to lay open the theory of Englifh ntimbers, which 
at prefent Teem to be inveloped with a. ^e^vtsA 
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fkirkneri« Left the reader (houid too haftily pro- 
flounce upon what I have already advanced^ I 
i^rould have him a(k himfelf this queftion, ' Am 
f I acquainted with the principles of Engliik 
^ poetic meafure, or do I know what it is which 
^ conftitutes an heroic verfe ?* If he finds him- 
felf at a lofs, he can not be certain bat that what 
J have fetxlown may be true. If he goes by the 
/aoninion rule, that is indubitably falfe. It is ge- 
necally received that an Englifh heroic line con- 
£fis*of ten fyllables, whereas nothing is more cer^ 
ifiin .than that many, and thofe very harmonious^ 
«re x:ompofed of eleven^ twelve, thirteen, najr 
tixeo fourteen fyllables. But the confideratioo of 
•Aefe tniitters would carj-yme too far out of the 
vay. It will iiowever be Jmmediatcrly to ftkj 
|ittrpoCe t^ trace the fource of the erroneous op^ 
#ion^ So generally fpread in regard to this pointy 
as it will at the fame time lay open one of th^ 
4^iof -cayf(Qs of the corruption of our language* 
. ^Tothtng has contributed fo.much ii deflroy all 
^ Jl'^iC'tafte for poetry as the eftablifliment of rhime* 
A JooUfli admiration of this triSing and artificial 
ornament has turned people's thoughts from th^ 
contemplation of the real and natural .beauty of 
iiitmbers. Like the Ifraelttes, we have gone 
whoring after our own fancies^ and worfliipped 
this idol with fo infatuated a zeal,* that our lan- 
guage has In. a great meafure fallen a facrifice to 
it. Hiear what a candid f Frenchman has ingeiui* 

- ^ Da Soh Crit. Rfif. yol. i. C ^6. 

oufly 
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hjfly faid ujwn (his fubjcQ, noiwiihdanding that 

nTieir longue is incapable of any tolerable poetic 

(neafure without rhime. ' There is no rule in 

•' poetry, whofe obfervance cofts fo much trouble, 

"and produces fo feiv beauties in verfc, as that Of 

**' rhiming. Khimc frequently maims, and almofl 

/ays enervates the fenfe of a difcourfe. For 

e bright thought which the paflion of rhiming 

• throws in our way by chance, it it certainly 

I'- every day the caufe of a hundred others, which 

•■people would blufh to make ufe of, were it not 

•: for ihe richnefs or novelty of the rhime, with 

iSf which ihtfe ihoughis are attended. 

* ^me perhapb will fay, that there muft cef- 
' thinly be a much greater beauty in rhtme thant 
f pretend lo allow. The confeni of sll nations 
"(they will add) is a fenfible proof in favour olf 
"■"rhime; the ufe of which is at prefent univerfalty 
f adopted. 

: ' My anfwer is, in the firll place, thai {do not 
t conteft the agteeablenefs of rhime; \ only look 
' * upon this agreeablcncfa in a much inferior light 
' to ibrtt which arifes from the numbers and har- 

* moiiy of verfc, and which fliews itfelt continu- 
« ally during the metrical pronunciation. Num' 

* bers and harmony are a light which throws out 

* a conftanl luftre, but rhime is a mere flafli, which 

* difappears after having given only a fhort-lived 

* fplendor. In fact, the richefl rhime has but a 

* tranfient efltft. Were we even to rate the va- 

* lue of verfes only by the difficulties that are to be 
' furmountcd in the making them, it is kfa d^Sn.- 
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cult, without comparifon^ to rhinift complete^, 
than to compofe numerous and harfiK)mou8 
verfips^ In aiming at the latter^ we meet with 
obftacles at every word. Nothing extricates s 
French poet put of thefe difficulties but his ge** 
nius, his ear^ and perfeverance^ for he has no 
affiftance to expe3 from any method hitbertO:re«- 
duced to art. Thefe obftrudions do not occur 
fo frequently, when a perfon propofes only to 
rhime welf; and beiides, in endeavouring, t^ 
furmouht them, he ^meets with the afliftance of 
a didionary of rhimes, that favourite book of 
all fevere rhim; rs. For let thefe gentlemea 
fay. what tbey will^ there are none of them but 
what have this excellent work in their iludies- • 
< Secondly, I grant that we rhime all our verfe^ 
.and tha^ our neighbours do likewise mod part of 
^tbc^s; We find the ufe of rhime eftablil&ed 
even in Afia and America*. But the greateft 
part of thefe people are barbarians ;^ and* the 
rhiming nations^, that have been fince civilized^ 
were barbarous and illiterate when their poetry 
was firft formed. The languages they fpoke 
were not fufceptiUe of a greater perfedion of 
verfe, when they laid as it were the firft foun* 
dations of their poetry. True it is, that the 
European nations here ipoken of became in 
procefs of time a polite and learned people. But 
as they poliflied themfelves not 'till a long time 
after they had been formed into a. body poh'tic^ 
and as their national cuftoms were already fet<« 
lied,, and even ftrengthened by the length of 
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* time they had been ftanding, when thefe na- 

* tions received the improvements anfing from a 

* judicious culture of ihe Greek and Latin tongues; 

* thofe cuftoms have only been poliflied and 

* mended, but could never be eniirely altered. 

* An archited, who has undertaken to repiir an 

* old Gothic building, may make fome altera- 
' tions to render it more commodious, but he 

* can not alter the defeSs which arife from the 

* firft conftruQion, He can not fhape it into a 
' regular building without pulling down the old 
' one, in order to ere^ a new edifice upon a dif- 

* ferent plan. 

' Rhime, as well as fiefs and duels, owes it's 
' origin to the barbaroufnefs of our anceftors. 
' The people from whom the modern nations are 
' defcended, and who fubverted the Roman em- 
' fire, had already their poets, tho' barbarians, 

* when they firft fettled in Gaul and other pro- 

* vinccs of the empire. As the languages, in 

* which thefe ignorant poets wrote, were not 

* fufliciently improved to bear handling according 

* to the rules of metre, nor even admitted of at- 

* tempting it, they fancied there would be fome 

* ornament in terminating with the fame found, 

* two confecutivc or relative parts of a difcourfe, 

* both of which were to be of an equal extent. 

* This identity of final founds, repeated at the 

* end of a certain number of fytlablcs, formed « 

* kind of grace, and feemed to exprefs, or did, 
r f if you picafe, expref», Ibmething of a cadence 
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^ in vdrfe;- Thus it wasy in all prol>abiIity, that 

^'riiiinefirft rofe and efbblifhed itfelf in Euro{>e.' 

; Here we have a full piSure of rhime prefenteiEl 

UBy together with the hiftorj of it's rife and pro-' 

gfefs; the legitimate offspring of barbarifm and' 

i^eeeffity^nurfed by ignorance. .However .unto-' 

ward it's profpeds might be from the circum*^ 

fiances of it's birth and nurture, yet in time it^ 

b^ arrived at fuch a degree of flrength and^ 

pDwer^ as to invade the poflfefEons of harniony- 

akid numbers in the regions of poetry, the genuine^ 

children of knowlege and politehefs, which it has 

entirely fubdued, and reduced them to a ftate' 

offlavery, and a blind obedience to it's.abfolute 

authority. The' barbarifm of it's origin can not! 

he doubted, fince it has ever been found amotigft- 

the moft rude and favagc nations, but was not'** 

even known to the more polifhed and refined. 

Nor can we be to feek from what ftock it comes, - 

when we fee that it i^ fo congenitii with all the^ 

tl»ngues derived from the Gothic root^ that in 

thofe it is confider^d as a chief ornament, and- 

^ves the moft general delight ; whereas in the- 

nobler Greek and Latin, far from adding any 

beauty to them, it becomes ridiculous, and occa- 

fions difguftf. So that any nation, which is^ 

p/oud of it's |)oetry on that fcore, only boafts of 

it's barbarity, and is fo far on a footing with' 

thofe favages who wear rings and other gewgaws^ 

- • 

+ This will be at once perceived by looking over the 

pOems in* lieoninc verfe, whtth in the tim^s of moiikifh 

Itonlng were fo much in vogue. 

in 
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in their nores, and bobbing at their lips, bjr 
of ornament. And fliiuld any people be happi 
pofTeffed of a language equally capable of all tl 
charms and powers of numbers with ihofe of tl 
antients, yet give the preference to rhime, where- 
in would they differ from the wild Indians, who 
barter their diamonds and precious flones for bits 
of glafs and tinkling bawbles i" 

Rhime has not only betn a falfe and nonet 
fary ornament to the Englifti poetry, but it 
likewife almoIE dedroyed it's true beauty, and in s 
great meafure unharmonized our language. Like' 
fome kinds of red paint, which applied to the 
face give it an artificial glow, but whofe poifon- 
0U3 quality by conftant ufe devours the natural 
btoom, (hriveis up the (kin, and impairs life con- 
Aitution. So that a cuflom begun thro' ac- 
cidental palcnefs from a weakly habit of body, or 
■" indulged thro* wanlonnefs, may in time come to 
be not a matter of choice, but of neceflity. 

When our language was in it's firft ftate of 
rudencfs and imperfeflion, like moft others de- 
rived from the fame Gothic original, it abounded 
fo in monofyllables, and words artlefsly compofed 
of the moft diffonant and difcordant letters, that 
all attempts in our poets towards introducing num- 
bers and harmony into their meafore mull have 
proved fruitlcfs and vain. To fupply their place 
ihey were therefore obliged to have recourfe to 
rhime. But when it was enriched and refined, by 
Means of the cultivation of the learned languages, 
fttb vaft ftores of weH-formcd and well-founding' 
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wordss compofed of difFerent, and' proper num*) 
faers of fyilaUes, it would' have been eafy^then 
to haveeftablifhed new and harmonious meafures, 
ftiited to the genius of the newly improved tongue* ' 
But^ on the contrary^ the only ufe madeof ihefe' 
acquiiitions was toincreafe the empire of rhime.^ 
Foreign words were not admitted as denizens, * 
but treated as prifoner s ; and, without regard to ' 
tbtir noble defceiit, were clothed in ilavifh dreileSf 
apd chained to the oar. The mercilefs poets, 
with a cruelty like that of Procrufies, dragged all 
fuch as were of tall and comely ftature to the bed 
bf rhime, and lopped them to that fize. Nor did 
fqch of the natives as happened to refemble them 
in thofe refpcds efc^ one bit bettcn What- 
eyer diforders there might have been in our Ian* 
giage before, this was the firft blow which was 
given to it's conftitution, and the firft difeafe 
which feized upon the vitals. Moft words of two 
fyllables were reduced to one, of three to two, 
8od fo upwards. This too was done by a general 
law, with fo little regard to found, that the vowels 
were of courfe banifhed, and the harlheft confo- 
nants often huddled together. Nor can there be 
Any caufe afligned for this, but in order to increafe 
the poet's number of rhimes. For as the final 
fyllables of our heroic lines in rhime mud be long, 
or accented, no word ending in a fhort or unac- 
cented fyllable could poffibly be made tife of in 
that refped. Againft this the poets found a fure 
remedy, by throwing out the vowels of every fuch 
fliort fyllable^ and crowding the confonants into 

the 
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the preceding one. This pradice is hnmorouilj 
defcribed by Dr. Swift in one of the Tatlers • 

* Thus we cram one fyllable, and cut ofFthe reft ; 

* .as the owl fattened her mice after ihe had bit off 
•"their legs, to prevent them from running away; 

* ittid if ours be the fame reafon for maiming«of 

^ words, it will certainly anfwer the end, for I ' 
^ !am fare no other nation will deiire to borrow 

* them.* 

• An example or two will fet this matter in n 
clear light, and at the fame time fhew the ill 
clBFeSs of fuch praSice. The third perfon of the 
prefent tenfe of the Engl i(h verb, to movej was 
formerly written movetb, of prove^ provet£\ but aa 
thefe could not be ufed as rhimes, they were re- ' 
duced to one fyllable, and the termination altered 
to moveSf proves^ and this rule was made general 
in regard to all verbs. In the increafe of the- 
verbs, to drudge, to grudge, it was formerly wrote 
and pronounced drudg-ed, gruig-ed, as two 'fyl- 
lablesy but for the fame reafon they* were reduced 
to one, drudged, grudged. In the laft of thefe 
examples we may fee that there are five confo- 
nants to one vowel. And this cuftom, as Dr. 
Swift has very juftly obferved, of jf ining the moft 
obdurate confonants, . without one intervening 
vowel, has formed fuch harfh and jarring founds 
as none but a northern ear could endure. In the 
former, by changing the old termination of ^'Ctby 
as, provetb, into -/, as proves, the ufe of that 
letter has been greatly multiplied. This is more 

L imme(Uixt.V^ 
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immediately obvious in all fuch verbs as originaUy 
contain one more /V as dejigns for defigneth^ *(^' 
for bijjitb, difpojfeps for dij^offejfabi By being 
made alfo the termination of moil nouns, fubftan- 
tive in the plural^ inftead of ^, with which many 
of Aem formerly ended *9 and continuing to be 
the general fign of the gentive cafe, our language 
Jias been much hurt as to found, by the perpetual 
repetition of a difagreeable letter, with which it 
before too much abounded, as the letter c before 
the vowels e and i liad exadly the fame power, 
and pronunciation f. And tho* cuftom have made 
all this fo familiar to our ears, as to let it pafs un- 
noticed by us, yet it is immediately perceived by 
all foreigners, who have generally agreed ingive<* 
ing it the name of the hiffing language. 

Nor are thefe the only ill confequences of the 
ufe of rhime; pronunciation has been alfo rendered 
more uncertain by it,. for tho' at firft view it might 
rather feem to be a guide to that, ts it certainly 
would were it always ufed withfcrupulous ejE^flnefs, 
yet by the latitude which poets have allowed the.m« 
felves, in order to render the tafk of rhime more 
^afy, it ferves rather to perplex, than aflifl people, 
in their enquiries after true pronunciation. For 
thefe gentlemen have not been contented to admit 
Into the number of good rhimes ail fuch words 
whofe final fyllables ftrike the ear with afimilarity 
of found, but all fuch as appear to the eye conftruQ- 
cd in the fame manner, tho' their founds be Very dif- 

• M hooien for houfcs. f- ^ g- ceafc, civil. 
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ferent when repeated. For inftance ; the words 
kvfSf proves, and groveij appear ezaSly (imilar 
to the eye; the vowels and two laft confonanta in 
all being the very fame,' they look as if their founds 
too fhould be alfo ezadly alike^ and would cer« 
tainly be read fo by one who was^ not acquainted 
with the- idiom of our tongue. And yet thefef 
three wpi^ds^ which are allowed to be good rhimeSf 
have very different founds to the ear ; tho' euftoni;* 
has rendered this familiar to us, yet the abfurdit]^ 
of the praSice will be immediately viiible by 
writing down the words as they are pronounced, 
/«w, proovesy and groves, by which we may per* 
ceive, that it is only in tb^ laft word the letter 9 
has it's own found, in the firft it has the power of 
a ») and in the fecond of a double 0, and confe- 
quently that thefe words can no more rhime to 
each other than thofe that are compofed of dif- 
ferent vowels. Nor can there be conceived a 
more ridiculous rule than that which makes the 
eye an arbiter of found. But the poets were in 
the right, in order to leffen their own labour, to 
obtain as great a latitude as poffible for their fa- 
vourite rhime; and as they were in undoubted 
poffeflion of all words of imilar founds in fpeccb, 
ijio* fpelt differently on paper, they thought 
they might with equal propriety lay claim to all 
words that were fpelt on paper as if they founded 
alike, tho' they appeared very different when fpa- 
ken. As this pradice is univerfal even amongflf 
our beft rhimers, there is no occafion to fay how 
much it may puzzle and miflead thofe, who would 
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affill tbemfelves in acquiring a knowlege of our 
totlgue by reading the poets : not to mention the 
inany deviations from the right found which may 
be pointed out in the beft of them, on account of 
the temptation of an apt word. In which fome 
have indulged themfelves fo loofely, as to give 
^UFerent pronunciations to the fame words in 
different places^ according as it beft ferved the 
prefent turn. The fame caufe has alfo affe£ted 
our language not a little in regard to the fenfe 
and pieaning of words. This will be obvious 
enough to any one who hath ftudied our rhimers, 
^nd feen with how little ceremony they have made 
ufe of words which furniihed them with a lucky 
rhime, tho* at the expence of precifion. And 
this may perhaps be one of the chief fources of the 
vpry vague iignifications of our words. 

Thus has rhime proved the greateft enemy to 
Qur language in ail it's eflential as well as orna« 
mental qualities, and in proportion as the power* 
and influence of that increafed, thofe of found, 
harmony, numbers, expreffion, energy, clear* 
liefs, and precifion, h^ve been diminifhed. And 
tho* the general opinion be, that the refinement 
of our language may be dated from the time that 
the refinement commencei;) in rhim^, in the days 
ofDryden, &c, yet thismay^afjly beihewn to be 
originally an error in judgement founded on falfe 
appearances, fince ftrengthened by time and 
cuftom^ ^nd that our language, inftead of a pro- 
^refBve motion towards perfedion, which it has 

bfifin judgfid to have had by incautious fpedators, 

has 
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has really been dcicribing acircular one, and con« 
flanlly, iho' imnerceptibly, bending towards the 
poinE of it's original barbarity from which it fet 
out. 

That our language, in point of found, has been 
continually relapfing into it's firft ftate of barbarifm, 
ever fince the innovations made in it by means of 
the prevailing fpirit ofrhiming, maybe feen by 
comparing it's prefent with it's original condition 
in that refpe£t. The great defcfls of our tongue, 
in it's rude primary (late, were, that It was chiefly 
COmpofeU of monofjttables, and ihofe made Up of 
ill chofen confonants, linked together by as few 
vowels as pofllble. This fault it had in common 
with all other tongues, previous to their flate o£ 
cultivation and refinement, but more particularly 
thofe fpolcen by the northern nations, the rough- 
nefs of whofe natures and manners feem lo have 
communicated an harflinefs to their fpeech. When 
by conqueft, commerce, the introduftiori of lite- 
rature and of the arts and fciences, our language 
became firft enriched with numbers of words bor- 
rowed from other tongues, or elfe new coined, it 
was only rendered more copious, and fit for ufe, 
but received liitleor no benefit in point of found • 
or harmony. For ibe new and adopted words 
were obliged to conform to the genius of the na- 
tives, and upon their admilTiun were Itripped of 
ihcir ornamenlal vowels, and many of their bet- 
ter founding confonants were changed for thofc of 
I % rougher kind, which were more in ufe, and fa- 
L 3 mVU'M 
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miliar to the car. They were all reduced to one 
«r to as few fyllables as poffible, by cutting offtheir 
initid yowek or their terminations. Thus out of 
ixpendo was mzd^Jpendy extraneut'firange, debitum 
dibt^ dukiU doubft clericus clerk^ SLnAfpirittiS fprigbt. 
In the plural of this laft word, fprigbtSy it is worth 
obferving that there are feven confonants crammed 
.into a fyllable with only one vowd, and ibat fron^ 
a word of three fyllables with three vowels. Our 
firfl; poet$ found it impoilible to produce any thing 
harmoiUQUs out of fuch difcordant^naterials^ and 
wreife therefore obiiged to content iben»(el»efl with 
^ \fiP'g\t and poor ornament sS rbime* ThoS^: 
vdbp fiiqceeded ^cm endeaivoured jU tbey«MiU 
to rismedy ihe Mi€&^ ia ouriangna^ andimdEe 
il<;apftbte«iiff»iflQl)9r8, by adding leogHi io wootfa^ 
aftd iincreiGng d^ie number of voweb. This »j» 
iM^vm ;by fik Jsdu) Gower^ and afterwards carried 
Id i great height byiiis difcifde Otavoer. Tbo^ 
die language had not as yet arrived fti folBctent 
perfedion, to admit of difcarding rhime entirely, 
and relying wholly upon numbers, yet by keeping 
lliime in it's proper fubordinate Aate it was daily 
tendbg towards it. For in the days of Chaucer 
'rfaime was confidered in it's true light, as the 
lowed part of poetry. Neither found nor mean- 
ing were ever facrificed to it : whenever their in* 
terefts became incompatible, rhime was always 
obliged to give way; it was thought a lefs evil to 
have an indifferent or bad rhime, than to maim 
or perplex the fenfe or pronunciation. No words 

were 
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were contraited, no vowels thrown out of fyllabki 
,iti order to make room for (hat ; on ihe conf rary, 
fixed iiiirial, and added final vowels as often 
poflible. The terminating < v/as always found- 
The verbs in general were lengthened, by 
addition of Wi and ed in their Tariations, and 
^aiiy of the nouns as well as vcrhi by en in ihe 
third perfon, k a/fuagen for ajfuagfs. But all thefe 
Siepi towards rendering our language complelel)^ 
til for numisets and meafurc were defeated by 
■ho afterwards urofe, and who have very 
ipropcil/ been caiied ihe refiners of our tongue, 
:n in fa^ ihcy have been (he chief corrupters of 
A few who were poffeffed of a happy fscilily 
'hin)i[>g, by that pleafing knack, fo levelled to 
capacities of all people, debouched the ta&e of 
HKnaiion^ andof courfegave rhimethe fireplace 
in poeiry. This ufurper, like all others, exer- 
Eifed it's power in a tyrannical manner, and the 
whole language was made hibfervient to it's will. 
that our vowels were again difcarded 
ording to ibe old barbarous rule, and the con- 
fbnants huddled together. Then it was that the 
initial and terminating fyllables were lopped, and 
monofyllables once again multiplied. The final 
# became mute, tlh was changed into the hilling 
/, and ed wasjfrrpped of it's vowel ; with number- 
lefs other corruptions, which it would be needlefs 
10 repeat. And all this with no other view in the 
Morld, but to increafe the number of rhimcs. Had 
ley made ufe of this as a poetical licence only in 
33 of rfaiming, the conftitntion of our las* 
L 4 _ ^a.^«i 
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guage could not have been impaired bj iu But 
iht poets knew too well, that if words were writ- 
ten or. pronounced differently at the end of lines 
fi-om what they were in other places, rhime wouM 
have but a precarious tenure, and would foon be 
diflodged. They therefore abbreviated their 
words in the fame manner in all parts of the verfc^ 
and, not contented with this, they introduced the 
fame cuftoms into profe too. Thus the evil has 
irretrievably been fpread thro' the whole fubftance 
as well as form of our language. Whoever will 
take the trouble only to caft his eye over a few 
pages of Chaucer, and compare them with thofo 
of any modern poet, will foon difcover, by the 
number of apoftrophes in the latter, that the pro- 
portion of vowels to confonants was infinitely 
greater in his days than at prefent, and that con- 
-fequently the words of our language were better 
conftituted at that time to give pleafure to the ear 
in point of found. 

. All thefe corruptions of our language will, upon 
the lead reflexion, evidently appear to have been 
owing to the negleS of the ftudy of oratory. For 
had the art of fpeaking been made a neceflary 
branch ..of education, (which it certainly ihould 
have been for many important reafons at the time 
of the reformation) our language would very foon, 
like the Roman, have been fixed upon flated in* 
variable rules. The care of it in regard to found 
and pronunciation would then have b^onged lo 
their natural guardians, the public fpeakers, who 
were more interefted in the proper fupport of 

thofe. 
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iFiore, as they addrcfied their words onfy to tl 
ear; nor would they have fuffered this piovint 
to have been ururped by the poets, whole worljr 
are chiefly fubraitted to the eye. The poels mi 
in that cafe have taken their ftandard of found ai 
pronunciation from the orators, who certain] 
had the beft right lo fix it; whereas, by meaTJi 
of (his neglect, our fpeakers have been obliged fo 
follow the poefs in all their capricious changes of 
pronunciation, and in the Gothic founds agairr 
rellorcd by them, thro' the vile amputation of 
fyllables, and banilhment of vowels, in order to 
bring down our words to their bafe ftandard. HaiJ 
the art of reading and fpeaking well been ftadi 
by all who applied themfelves to lileraturt 
people in general would have had fome rationi 
principles and fiated rules lo guide them in thofe' 
points, and would therefore never have fuffered 
fuch abfurd and pernicious innovations to have^ 
taken place. But as they had neither precepi 
nor example, they were of courfe without eithi 
judgmenl or tafte; and confequently were adml^ 
rably fitted to follow with a blind zeal fuch writcri 
as were moft picafing lo them, ormoft fafliionabli 
This prevailing ignorance and wantof caile ol 
liged the poets alfo to adapt their meafure to rhi 
capacities of their readers. For there can be 
doubt, had knowlege and a good tafte been mori 
general, but ih:d all who were poflefled of 
genius would have applied themfelves to rhe cu! 
, tivuion. of numbers and meafure only, and lef 
~ ne to the pretenders, and tbofeoflbwcapaci- 

L 5 VWr 
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ties. Sul to what purpofe was it to he at great- 
pains and coft to colled pearU in order to tbroir 
tbem before fwine ? Numbers, . cadence, and haff 
mony in meafiire, can no more be perceived bj 
perfons who can not redd with propriety and graced 
tban-the charms of a mufical compblition can be 
known from a view of the notes by one who is 
not acquainted with their powers* There are 
few ears indeed fo dull that can not perceive rhime; 
and this it was which made it of fuch general ufe 
amongft all who wifhed to have many readers, all 
who wrote either with a view to profit or prefent 
rtpi^tion* Let me endeavour to fet this whole 
. malter in a clear light. Every one who is ao- 
quaipted with Latin poetry muft be convinced, 
tbat it b impoffible to know any thing of the ca- 
deoce of their verfes without a knowlege of pro- 
fdjdy. For as their various forts of metre were 
copipoied of different kinds of feet, formed out of 
different combinations o/ Ipng and fhort fyltables, 
from which refulted the rhytbmus, or cadence, it 
^u impoflible to perceive the one without know^ 
ing t^e otb^t 3ut the quantity being once de- 
termined> and the particular movements or feet 
known w\ of whidb the verfe was compofed; 
whether heroic, faphic, alcaic, &c the cadence 
became immediately perceptible even to theduUcft 
ear, on 4C^ouut of the fimplicity of their meafores, 
whkh.bairdly ever admitted more than two move- 
ments, or feet, in any particular kind. For in-- 
fUnce^ the heroic meaAire admitted only of the 

4a^yl¥)d4>^p4«* Tbus ai tb6 abb^ fin Bon haa 
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Juftly! remarked^ ' The obftrving of the^ riilt» 
^ of Latin poetry i$ a neceflary ca^Te of numbera 

* in verffss compofed according to the rules of thia 

* poetry. The fucceffion of fhort and long fyllaJbles^ 

* varioufly mixed purfuant to the proportion pre- 

* fcribed by art, produces always ii^ Latin fuch t 

* cadence as the kind of verfe requires *•' Now, if 
we compare our heroic meafure with theirs in thia 
refped, it. will evidently appear that it is rauc^ 
more difficult to perceive thecadende, or rhythmus^ 
of the Ehgliihf than of the Latin verfe. For if 
what I have before advanced be true, which can 
certainly be proved, that the Engliih heroic mesr 
fure will admit of feven movements, inftead of 
their two ; of all the various kinds of feet whidi. 
>were ufed in all their different forts of meafure^ 
ijL will neceflarily follow, that it will require rather 
a more accurate knowlege of profod^, and more 
application and pra3ice, to read or repeat Englifh 
verfes with propriety and grace, than the Latin* 
This will be fufficiently illuftrated by confidering 
how eafy it is to beat lime to any fimple uniform 
movement that is generally known, fuch as that 
of a minuet. In comparifon of the more compli- 
cated and varied concertos. And, to carry on 
the alludon, it will require no great (kill or pains 
to learn to play or fing tunes whofe equal and fimi- 
lar parts jbrm an eafy modulation, but to play or 
fing at fight thofe whofe. harmony is the refult q( 
diverfity and inequality in their members, will d^- 

•yoLi,ch. 55. 
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«a«nd a complete knowlege of the art^ as well ai ' 
•Qiuch pra6tice. When therefore we refled^ that 
notwithftanding the great eafe and certainty with 
^.hicb the art of reading and repeating their poems 
SHght be acquired^ the Romans took uncommon 
pains to arrive at the ctmoft accuracy, in that re^ 
fped;' that to the knowlege of the rules conftant 
praftice was added ; that they had perfons regulariy 
trained to be able to perform it with cxaSncfs and 
•grace5 as much as our fingers now are in mufic ; 
and .that the reciting fine parages out of Virgil 
and their other excellent poets was a chief part 
of their extertainment, in the fame manner as the 
tinging feleS airs of Handel, or playing favourite 
folos of Geminiani, are with us; we need no 
longer wonder that ikill and good taftein point of 
Dumbers fo generally prevailed amongft thehi. 
And for reafons quite contrary we can not be at 
a lofs toitnow the caufe of the total ignorance, and 
juniverfal bad tafte, in that refped^ amongft u$« ' 
We neither know any thing of profody, nor have 
any rules as yet fettled in regard to it. The quan- 
tity of our fyllables is fiill vague and undeter* 
jRiined. There are no perfons trained to the art 
#f reading well, nor have we ever an opportunity 
of hearing aHy of our poems fkiifuUy and grace* 
^lly recited. All this will appear the more ex- 
traordinary, when it is confidered how mpch more 
neceffary fuch attention and pains are to us, than 
ihey were to them. For, as it has been before 
•bfervedj a knowlege of quantity alooe> which 

muft 
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muft have been habiiually acquired in a country 
where ihe fpeech was fo regulated, and esadly 
fpoken, and indeed, as Cicero has informed us, 
was pofieflcd by the meaneft of the people, was 
fufficient lo make them perceive ihc cadence of 
their fcveral meafures, and lo repeat them with 
propriety, tho' not with grace. But there are 
more ingredients go to the compofition of Englilh 
numbers, which as often depend upon the fenfe 
and meaning of the words, as upon the found and 
quantity of their fyllabics. Accent and emphafii 
are not here always confined to their diftinQ pro- 
vinces, in;ifmuch as accent often determines the 
fenfe, and emphafis the found of words. Quan- 
tity with us is not always afcertained by the mere 
value of fyilables confidered as fimple founds, fincc 
it hjn the power of emphafis to alter their qua- 
hty, and to change a fyllabte, Ihort in it's own 
nature, into a long one. So that no one can pre- 
i .tend lo read harmonioufly, who can not alfo read 
[ 4nifibly. This was otherwife amongfl the Romans ; 
■Ibr the quantity of fyilables being immutably 
fixed, a certain proportion of the long and ftiort, 
ranged according to ftaled rules, were a necelTary 
caufe of numbers in their verfcs, whether ihey 
were read fenfibly or noi. It is true, that this 
haih greatly increafed the difficulty of reading our 
poetical compofilions with harmony and propriely, 
nor can it indeed, on that account, be well done, 
without firft Iludying them; yet the extraordinary 
labour would be well rewarded, by the additional 
exprejEon 
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UfmffioB^ tntrgjf tnd wuittj^ which tbil mtj 
circunaftance haa given to our numbem. 

When' therefore it. is coniidere^» that in of diet 
to perceive the harmony, as well asfbrce, of En*" 
gitfli numbers, a perfon muft not only know hour 
to give the proper accent to each word, and the 
cxad degree of length and fhortnefs to each fyl* 
iable, but he niuft like wife be alviriijrs able to laj 
the empfaafis 'right, and in it's due proportion, as 
any variation in that will make a change alfo in 
the metre; it muft be evident that this ikill can be 
obtained only by a complete knowlege of the art 
of reading and fpeabing with propriety : and this 
wrtf which perhaps is more difHcuh than any other, 
can only be acquired, aa the reft are, by ftudy 
precept, and example. Since therefore the people 
of this country have never applied them (elves to 
the ftudy of this art, nor have ever been furniihed 
with precepts or examples, it muft neceftarily 
follow, that a general ignorance in that refpe^ 
has always prevailed here* The confequence of 
which general ignorance was, that the poets wer« 
of cMrfe obliged to bring down their verfes to the 
capacity of their readers', and to write only in fucb 
saeafujres as might be moft obvious,, and in fuch 
numbers as might be moft eafily diftinguiihed by. 
an uncultivated ear. Hence it caAM to pafs, that 
rhime, which could be univerfally perceived by. 
^11 readers, became univerfally ufed by tht; 
poets; and our heroic meafure, which was capable 
of an almoft endlefs variety, was in genpr^l re« 
4uccd to ^ne uniform Iambic movement^ which 

of 
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of all otber& is the moft eaiily perceijirecl^ u it ^ 
requires only a reft of the voice on every fecond 
fyllable* To Ihew this neceffity brought upon our 
poets in it's true light, it will be proper to take . 
notice that their works wejre never publickly re- : 
cited^ as thofe of the Romans were, amongd. 
whom (kilful readers trained to the gurpofe could: 
fct off the variety of their numbers, by fuitably, 
varied tones ; but were only to be privately read 
by each individual, utterly unftudied, and unikill- . 
ed in that art. It was impeflible that fuch reader* 
could perceive the harmony of numbers refuhing 
from the various combinations of different feet,- 
tto' they might eafily enough becoine maflers o£ 
SL firnple modulation made by a fucceffive repeti* 
on of one regular movement*' As the Iambic, 
foot is by far the moft pleafing of thofe out of 
which a verfe can be formed without the admifHonp 
of any other, and as it is the only one which in the; 
Englifli heroic could anfwer that end, it of courfc 
came to be moft generally ufed. By this general 
ufe, the hearer became fo habituated to the fonnjj, 
that it was made the common ftandard of me^fure- 
lien't, and the admiffion of any other feet into 
the verfe would found like difcord to ears formed/ 
to that particular cadence. * Thus the ignorance 
of readers gave bounds to the (kill of the poet, as 
the (kil) of the poet could not be perceived by, and 
confeqvently could have no influence over, the igr . 
norance of readers. All that was left to the wri* 
ters in this cafe was to take advantage of this ge- 
xieral want of kiiowlege, and turn it to their own 
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accoimr, by making it th€ means of Icflenmg'^ 
their own labour, and of giving pleafure whh as 
little expence of time and pains as poffible. And 
thefe ends were eflfeaually anfwered by conforni*' 
ing to the prevailing bad faftc. For, as it waar' 
before obferved, there can be no doubt but that ft 
19 infinitely lefs difficult to rhime completely, than ' 
to compofc ncmierons andharmonious verfesr To 
which it may be added, that it will recjuire much _ 
kfs labour to proceed in one regular unifornj 
movement, which is rendered eafy by a little 
pradice, than to be perpetually employed in find- ' 
mg out and chufing fuch combinations of varioua 
feet as will produce the fineft harmony, and give ^ 
the greateft force of expreffion to each particular 
thought* 

Here it may be (aid, that the poets by conform- 
ing to thefe rules muft be defeated in their end of 
giving pleafure, as fuch a vicious uniformity of' 
cadence, and fuch a perpetual jingle at the end of" 
each difficb, mu{{ in any long work occafionfa-' 
tiety and difguffi to the ean But againft this the 
writers had a twofold barrier. For, in the firft plape,, 
their compofitions being read only in the do- 
ftt are hardly ever pronounced aloud, and the eye 
can not be at all afFe6ted by looking over a perpe- 
tual fuccefSon of the fame fort of movements,, 
tho*^ the ear would be hurt by hearing them found- 
ed^ And one thing has contributed' to occa(k>n a 
general delufion in this rei^eS, which is, that 
snoft readers iciefta few ihining paflages ou«of ^ 

ftvouritr 
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favourite author, which they get by heart, and 

peat aiuudj and thcfe being compofed of feet 
which form a very agreeable cadence, as well as 
fuch a one as is pronounced wilh cafe, will for fo 
much give great delight and fatlsfa^ion. And the 
reader is apt to form a judgement of the whole 
poem by thefe fpecimens. Whereas were the 
whole to be recited, he would foon be convinced 
how much he had erred. He would then feel, that 
nothing can be fo djfagrceable to the ear as acon- 
flant uniformity of cadence, and the more fmooth 
and flowing the numbers are, the more likely are 
they to occafion difguft by any long fucceOive re- 
petition. Sweetnefs of found being in this refpe^ 
lo the ear, what that of tafte is to the palate ". If 
the admirers even of Pope want to be convioced 
of this truth by experience, far more prevailing 
than arguments, let them only allot two or three 
hours of a morning to the reading aloud fuch of 
his pieces as are in the hjgheft reputation for Ru- 
bers, and their taflc muft be much corrupted 
deed, if they do not find great wearinefs and 
fatiety, before half the time be paffed. Thus the 
defefls in their meafure became fecureof difcove- 
ry, by being generally fubmitted to a fenfe which 
could not judge oF it|; and rhime was edablilhed 

" This point can not be more clearly proved than 
by confidering, that even in mulic, a continued and 
unvaried (train of moduhiioti will occafion fatiety, and 
grow iikfome to the ear, and that is only by a judicious 
mixture of ditcord* with concords that an agreeable 
haimony can be formed. 
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by the ftrong (>owef cf cuftom, which has made 
it be eonfidered as an eflbntiai and (bbiing orna- 
ment of oar poetry* So that whilft there are 
more readers who can perceive fhe cadence of -a' 
: fimpletnodalation, and the jingle of fimilar founds^ 
than can diftingirifii the harmony refulting from: 
the Tarred combinations of differetit motrements, 
ftzch as have buih their poems on the former ruks 
will never want a fufficient namber of admirers. - 

Bnt in order to make a more fecure barrier Ib^ 
^eir ill-fbtnrdtd eftabliftment, left jpeoplie QxfAjM 
open their eyes,, and fee their trto^^ the poeit 
have contrived to miflead their judgment/ by tof* 
ang down a falfe mley which ranft fsr ever kcq^ 
llien at a diftance £pom all knowkge of number*: 
tiliM: ts>. that an £ngJiA heroic verfe is compofed. 
tif %en femipeda^ or fyilables. A rule fo conlrJry 
4o<cx>mmon fenfe, to experien<:e« and which hiaa 
%eeQ produAive of iuch mifchief to ovr Ui^gaaige 
kff oidtiptying nnneceflary abbreviations, that it 
is wonderful how it ever obtained; To talk of 
meafure made up of femipeds, is like talking of 
tunes compofed out of half tones, if the rule bo 
yaSk that ten fyllables will make a verfe; ten ihort 
-ones will anfwer the tnd as well as ten long. Now 
as a long fyllable takes double the time of pro- 
nouncing that a ihort one does, it will follow, 
that one I'me may be of double the length to the 
ear that another is; and what a ftrange inequalitjr 
as well as irregularity, when we come to coniider 
ift what varioaa proportions tbk may be ttlcd»*mtift 

aot 
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- not this iniroduce into our mcafiire? Indeed this 
rule h founded upon a principle, neither mor« 
nor lefs ablurd, than making ihe eye fole arbiter 
of found : that is, becaufe fyllables of written 
words may appear to the eye to be of equal length, 
the ear itiuft receive the law from tliat, and b« 
compelled to admit them to be To, contrary to it's 
immediate conviQion, when they are founded. 
Bellas the works of our poets were chiefly to be 
fuhmilted to ihe eye, they were in the light lo 
incresfe the authority and power of that as much 
BspolTibk; and by this means they were able at 
laft toeftablifti a certain rule to all readers how- 
ever erroneous it might be; for the eye can not 
be miflaken in the number of fyljables, iho' an ill- 
infarmcd ear might be in their length or fhortnefs . 
By eflabtifhing ihis judicial power in the eye, tiiey 
alfo gained a vafl acquifiiion 10 tlie number of 
rbimes, (ince all compounded of (iuailar letter* 
pafTed muftcr before fo incompetent a judge, 
which the Ikiiful ear would have rejefled on ac- 
count of the diiBmllitudc of found. Yet wiih 
whatever induflry this rule was propagated amongH 
the readers, the writers were too wife to follow 
it in their compofiiions. They knew it was in- 
capable of producing either harmony, cadence, 
or meafure. The only ufe therefore of this laifc 
light was lo guide people wrong, that they might 
rot pry toocurioully into their numbers, which 
would not bear aclofe infpe^ion. 

The abbe duBoshas treatedof ihisrnatterwilb 
great accuracy, in a comparifon which he has 
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dfftwn between the French and Latin poetry. I^ 
flull feled a few pafTages from hiniy which will' 
ferve to illuftrate the fabjed^^nd at the ranaettmet^ 
hy affording us a comparative view of the Frenchr 
meafure with ours, will (hew what a vaft fuperi-^ 
ortty we are capable of having over them in that 
refped. After having made 'it clear, that the 
obfervation of the rules of Latin poetry was a' 
neceflary caufe of numbers atid meafure, he addr, 

* Now it is faying a vaft deal in praife of the rules ^ 

* of Latin poetry, to maintain that they executt' 

* one half and mote of the work; and that tBf V 
^ poet's ear is charged only with one point, tlmt' 
^ is, with minding to render the verfes melodiooii ' 
< by a happy mixture of the found of the fyltabletf 

•^ whereof they are compofed. I fhall endeavour ' 

* now to prove, that the qWerving of the rules of ' 
^ Frencl^ poetry is produdtve of neither of thofe 

* e£Feds ; that is, that French verfes exadly coiW 
^ formable to thofe rules may be deftitute pf ^ 
*, numbers and harmony in the pronunciation. 

* The rules of French -poetry determine onFj' 

* the arithmetical number of fyllables, whereof 

* the verfes are fb confift. They decide nothing 

* vrith regard to the quantity that is in poetry, 

« with refpea to the length and brevity of thofe * 
' fyllables. But as the fyliables^ in French words ' 

* are fometimes long and fometimes Ihort in the 
^ pronunciation, there are feveral inconvenienciev 

* arifing from the filence of our rules with rc- 
' fped to their combination. In the firft place 

* it 
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* it happens, that feveral French verfes, whidr. 
' have nothing to be reproached with in point of' 

* rules, contain neverlhelefs too long a ruccelSoit 

* of fliorter or longer fyllables. Now the to« 
' great length of this fucceflion obftruds the numJ 

* bers in the pronunciation of the verfes. ' 
' The rhythmus, or cadence of a verfe, confifi^' 

* in the aliernative of long and ftiort fyllables varfj 
' ried accordingto a particular proportion. To*' 

* great a number of long fyllables ranged fucce& 

* fively one after another retards the progreffiooi^ 
' of the verfe in the pronunciation. Too great 

* number of (hort fyllables fucceeding one an- 

* other immediately renders it difagreeably preci- 

* pitant. 
* Secondly, it falls out frequently, that when 

' we have a mind to examine two Alexandrine 

* French verfes conncfled together by the fame' 
' rhime, with regard to the time in pronuncinjp 
' each verfe, we find an enormous difference be' 

* twccn the length of ihefe verfes, tho* they arrf; 

* both compofed according to the rules. Let ten 
' fyllables out of twelve, which compofe a mafcu- 
' line verfe, be long ; and let ten fyllables of the 
' following verfe be fliort ; thcfe verfes, which 
< will appear equal on paper, will be of a furprife- 

* ing inequality in the pronunciation. Where- 

* fore thefe verfes,* notwithltanding their beii 
' allied to one another, and anfwering by 

* common rhime, will lofe ncverthelefs all t1 
' cadence which might arifc from the equaHtifl 



I 
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« of fthoir meaibre. Now 'tis not the cye^ bnt 
^' the e9Tr i^ich judges of the cadence of verfes* ' 
^ This inconvenience does not^ as I have alttt- 
« dy obfeFved^ attend fuch as write Latin verfee,* 
•^ by reafon that the rules prevent it. The arith- 

* metical number of fyllables, which conftitutef 
^ each kind of Latin verfe, is determined with re- 
•• gard to the Fength or brevity oiF thefis fyllables. - 
« Thefe rules, which were made from obferving 
^ the fuitable proportion in each kind of verfehe- 
^ tween the^rithmetical number and- the qtian« 
*' tity of fyliables, decide in the ftttt piace, that 
^ in the particular feet of a verfe we ought to pat 
•• fylUWes of a certain quantity. Secondly, wh«n 

* thefe rules leave the poet at liberty to* em- 
« ploy long, or fttojt fyliables in a particufar 

* part of the verfe, they direS him, in cafe' 

* he chufes to ufe long fyliables, to employ 

* then aleffer number of fyliables. If the poet 

* determines in favour of fliort fyliables, he is or- 
« dercd by the rules to ufe a greater number. Now 
« as the pronouncing of a long fyllable conti. 

* nues double the fpace of time that a fhort one 

* does, all the Latin hexameters are confequcntly 
« of the "fame length in the pronunciatron, tho' 

* fome contain a greater number of fyliables than 

* others. The quantity of fyliables is always' 

* compenfated by their arithmetical number. 

* Hence the Latin hexameters are always equal 

* in the pronunciation, notwithftanding the "va- 
*• riety of their progreffion; whereas our Alexan- 
< drine Vcrfes are frequently unequal, tho* they 

* have 
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.have almofl conf!:antIy an uniformity of pfo- 
greffion. Hence fome cjritics. have been of Qpi- 
nion, that it wa3 almoft itnpoffible to write a 
French epic poem of ten thoufand. verfes with . 
any fuccefs. True it i^, that thijs uniformity of 
the rhythmus has not obftruded. the fuccefs of 
our dramatic poems in France and foreign 
countries; but- thofe ppems which do not ex- 
ceed two thoufand verfes have fuflicient excti- 

• 

lencies to fuftain them, notwithftanding the fa- 
tiety of the likenefs of their numbers. Befides ' 
it is lefs obferved on the fiage, where thefe forts 
of pieces appear with greated luftre, by reafon 
that the a3ors, before they fetch- their breath, 
run one verfe into another, or elfe fetch it be- 
fore they have finilhed the verfe,. to prevent our 
-being fo fenfible of the vitious uniformity of it's 
cadence. 

« What has been here faid with refpeS to hex- 
ameters may be equally applied to any other 
kind of verfe. Thofe which run precipitately 
by reafon of their being compofed of fhort fyU 
lables laft therefore as long aafuch a« go a very 
flow pace, becaufe of their being compofed of 
long fyllables. For example, Virgil ufes fhort 
fyliables as much as the rules of metre permit- 
ed him in that verfe, in which he draws fo 
complete a pidure of a courfer in full gallop^ 
that the very found of the verfe makes us ima- 
gine we hear the noife of his motion. 

• ^adrupedante putrem fonitu quatit unguU 
* campumy 
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< Tbis veife contains feventeen fyiUUes^. but^it 
^ does not continue longer in the pronanciatioif 

* than the following verfe of thirteen^ in which' 
^ Virgil defcribes the Cyclops at work, and lift- 

* ing up their arms to ftrike the hammers on the 
^ anvil, an eSed; which is well reprefented in the 

* cadence of the verfe. 

* OIU inter fe multa vi bracbia tollunt 
* Thus the cadence of verfe is not at all inter- 

* nipted by uling a greater number of fliort or 
^ long fyllables, in order to give a better defcripti* 
^ on of the objcQ.* 

From what is here faid it is evident, that the 
rules of French poetry neither produced equality 
of meafure, nor variety of numbers, which arc 
the only fources of harmony in verfe. The. wri- 
ters therefore endeavoured to conceal the want 
of equality in meafure by an uniformity of 
cadence, and to compenfatc for the want bf 
Variety of numbers by rhime. How poor a (uc- 
cedaneiim thefe were, mud be known to every 
reader of tafte. The ingenuous critics of France, 
far from boafling of their poetry, have acknow- 
leged its defeSs, and lamented the poverty of 
their language, which would admit of no other 
ornaments than what were prejudicial to it in it's 
mod: effential points. This is ftrongly fet forth 
by Du Bos, where he conflders the difficulties 
brought upon a French poet by being under the 
double reftraint, of following the natural order of 
words, and of rhiming. As to the firft, he ob- 
ferves, * That a Latin writer may eaiily avoid 

* any 
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< anf difagreeable collifion of founds by the help 

* of tranfpofition ; whereas it is very rare ihat one 
•• can get rid of this difficulty in French by meant 

* of fuch an expedient. There is very feldom 
« any other refource left but that of altering the 
^ word which interrupts the harmony of the 
^ phrafe^ or elfe to make the latter fall a viS;ini 
^ .to the former. Nothing is more difficult than 

* to preferve the refpedive rights of fenfe andf 

* harmony, when we write in French; fo great 

* is the clalhing of their feveral interefts/ 

In another place where he confiders the cflfeft' 
of this reftraint, added to that of rhime, he fays. 
That rhime alone becomes^ thro^ the fubjedion: . 
of the French phrafe to the natural order of 
words^ as checking a reftraint for an ingenious 
• poet) as all the rules of Latin poetry* In ef- 
fe&, we feldom obferve, even in the moft in- 
different Latin poets, thofe idle epithets thftt 
are employed as mere expletives to fill up the 
verfe; but what numbers of them db not we 
meet with, even iii our bed poems, introduced 
by the fole neceffity of rhiming? Without en* 
larging any farther on this article of the diffi- 
culty of rhiming, the reader wil! give me leave 
to refer him to Boileau's cpiflie to Lewis the 
fourteenth on the pafiage of tlie Rhine ; as alfo 
to the epiftle written by the fame poet to Mb- 
licrc. There he y,n\\ fee better ihar^I can tell 
him, that if rhime be a (lave whofe duty it it 
to obey, yet it* cpfls a great deal tq reduce this 
ilave to a proper date of fubjedion?' 
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Rollin has treated of ffiis matter only faperfi* 
eially, and has not, like Du Bos, dived to tbtf 
bottom. Nor has he confidered it with the famo 
candour and Impartialty, but has ihewn evident 
marks of prepoflcflioh in favour of the French 
tongue. He fays, ♦ * The diflferent taftes of 

< different nations in point of verHfication has 

* fomething in it very fur'prilkig. What in one 
' language is extremely agreeable, in another is 

* infipid, and the mark of a bad tafie ; rhimes 

* for inftance, which have fo good an eSeGt in 

* modern poetry, and flrike fo agreeably upon 
^ the ear in French, Italian, Spanifli, and High- 

* Dutch, are (hocking in Greek and Latin; and 

* in like manner the meafure of the Greek and 

* Latin verfes, which depend upon the quantity 

* of fyllables, would havj no grace in our moderp 

* poetry. 

^ There is one thing in this diverfity of tafte, 

* which veiy much puzzles me, and that is, why 

* rhimes, •which pleafe fo much in one language, 

* ihould be f<? (hocking in another. Can this dif- 
^ ference arife from habit andcuftom, or is it ^e- 

* rived from the nature of languages ? 

* The French poetry (and the fame may be 

< faid of all the modern languages) abfolutelj 

* wants the delicate and harmonious variety of 
^ feet, which gives numbers, fmoothnefs, and 

< grace, to the Greek and Latin verfification, 

* and is forced to be content with the uniform 

^ Belles ku voK i. b. ii. ^h. a. 

• * joining 
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* joining together of a certain number of fyllablei 
' of equal meafure in the coinpofition of it'i 

* verfes. To arrive therefore at it's proper end| 
' which is pleafing the ear, it is under a nece/Iity 

* of feeking out for other graces and charms, and 

* fupplying what is wanting, by the cxaSneft^ 

* cadence, and plenty of rhimes, which make up 

* the principal beauty of the French vcrfification/ 
Yet tho' he has allowed fo much in this placc^ 

in another, vhere he has more particiijarly cnu«» 
merated the great advantages which the Greek 
and Roman languages have over the French iir 
other rcfpe6ls4 he concludes with this extraor* 
dinary queftion, * And yet notwithftanding all 

* thefc feeming impediments^ can it be perceived 

* from the writings of good authors, that our 
< language is in any wife defedive, cither as to 

* copioufnefs, variety, harmony, or any other 

* grace ?• A qucftion which carries with it fuch 
an apparent (lamp of prejudice, that it is aAonifh- 
ing how it could have dropped from the pen ©fa 
writer, in general remarkable for accuracy and 
penetration. The abfurdity of fuch a mtthoj of 
fettling ihe point can not be (hewn in a clearer 
light, than by luppofing the fame qucftion put to 
a Dutchman, Swede, Norwcgl .n, RuHlan, or the 
native of any coiiniry where xh^ l.':ngi!age is in 
the mod uncultivated ftate ; and it will undouhN 
cdly be decided by each of them in fa\onr of their 
own, from a natural affccllon to their mother 
tongue. Nor is this prejudice peculiat to barba- 
rians only, or the ofisoring of ignorance^ fet viti 

'M 2 ^^sv\ 
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find eren aroongfi the poliflied Greeks^ that tho* 
tiic Attick idiom was allowed fo be the pureft of all 
others^ jet the other ftates of Greece tenacimifly 
adhered to their refpeAive dialeds, from the in- 
fuperable force of early impreffions and habit. 

But whatever neceflitf the French and other 
modern tongues mstj be under to make uie of 
rhime^ and the imperfeA rule of meafure which 
they have employed, the Englifli alone, from the 
very genius and conftitution of the language, need 
not fubmit to thofe reftraints. On the contrary, 
from whatever lucky concurrence of circumlhuicct 
it hath happened, it may be proved to be fuperior 
in it's qualities not only to all the modern, but 
upon the whole to the admired languages of anti- 
quity. Whether it be, that as in the well-known 
i^ryofthe painter's fpunge, the accidental blendi- 
ing of the different colours produced a more na- 
tural foam on the horfe, than the utmoft (kill of 
the pencil could have drawn, fo the variety of 
tongues, out of which ours has been compoTed, 
has cafually formed one more perfed in it's na- 
. ture than the utmoft labour or art of men could 
have contrived ; or from whatever other caufe it 
may proceed, the fad is certainly fo, that we are 
pofl'efled of one more capable of anfwering all the 
purpofcs of fpeech, whether of ufe or ornament, 
than any that has hitherto exifted upon earth. The 
very rcafons afligned by the French writers why 
their fanguage was incapable of raeafureior num« 
bers fhcw 4hat ours is capable of both. The 
thief of which are given by RoUin, when in fpcak- 

ing 
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ing of ihc Romans he fays,' * They had a thou- 

* fand delicacies in their delivery, which we arc 

* ilrangers to. They diftinguiftied tllte accent 

* from quantity, and knew very well how to raife 

* a fyilable, without makingit Jong, which we arc 

* not accuftomed to obferve. They had even fcve» 

* ral forts of long and (hort vt)wels, and exprcfled ■ - 

* the diflfercrice.' Whoever can read Englifli 
vith propriety will fee, that this is the very cafe 
of our language, tho' thefe beauties ^re loft to a 
vitiated ear. This diftindion between accent and 
quantity, which Capella^calls the very foul of 
founds and the foundation of harmony, animam 
vo€um W muJicH Jiminarium^ may be conftantly 
perceived in a juft and* correS pronunciation. Wc 
too can raife a fyll^ble without adding to it's 
length. And as lb the lortg and fliort vowels, we 
have as copious a ufe of them as ever the Romans 
had, and much nfu>re fo, as well as more eafily 
to be diftinguifhed now, as Latin is pronounced. 
Every vowel with us is fometimes long, and fome- 
times fhort, and their dijFerent quantities aro 
marked by different pronunciations, which is not 
the cafe of the Latin at prefent, as we can not 
know the different founds given to them by the* 
antients, according to their quantity, in their 
fpeech. We have the ufe of the cffura too in at 
great a latitude as they, fince it may be at the 
end of any fyilable of an Englifh verfe, the laft of' 
courle excepted. Whereas tht cefura of Jthe French 
is ever in the middle of the verfe, which caufes a 
perpetual famenefs of cadence. So xKqx n«^ ^^^ 

M ^ ^^ 
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« 

not only poffefled of all the fame fources of har- 
fnoiiy with the antients, but we have one fuper*- 
added, which is the caufe of a greater variety, and 
more forcible expreflion in numbers than all the 
reft, that is, the unlimited power given to the em- 
phafis over quantity,and cadence, by means where* 
of a neceflfary union between found and fenfe, num- 
biT^i and meaning in verfification, unknowji to 
the antients, has been brought about. From all 
thcfe, togeiher with thevcryftruSurcof our lan- 
guage, a particular fort of meafure has refulted^ca- 
pable of fuch a variety ^Df movements, that it can 
atone, fupply the place of moft of the diflvrent 
forts ufed by the antients in their different ftylea 
of poetry. The Engliih blank verfe is equally 
well fuited to the heroic, tragic, comic, paftoral, 
elegiac, and didadic flyles of poetry. Nor ii 
this ailertion founded on theory only and fpecu- 
lation, but warranted by praSice, and confirmed 
by proofs. The Paradife loft fufficiently ftiews 
it's fitnefs for heroic poetry. In the works of 
Shakefpear we may eafily difcover, that it is the 
moft proper metre for tragedy ever yet made ufe 
of: if the rule be well founded (as it undoubted* 
Jy is) that the beft meafure for tragic compofition* 
is that wherein leaft art appears, and which ap. 
proaches neareft to difcourfe. The fame alfo may 
be feen in fome of his comedies, of the more grave 
and * elevated kind, as the Tempeft, Meafure 
for Meafure, &c. In fome of our Englifli pa* 

^ latcrdam tamen & tollit comcedia vocem. Hor. 

florals 
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ftorals, notwithfttnding it is robbed of it's fim- 
plicity by rhimes, we may fee how admirably 
well it would fuit the nature of that fort of poetry^ 
were it in the hands of a real geniiis, who wa*^ 
«bove wearing fo improper an ornament. Mit 
ton's Lycidas affords an example of it's elegiac 
powers; and the Cyder of Philip's of it's didao 
tic. It may be faid that the heroic meafure of 
the antients was alfo ufed in their paftoral and 
didadic poetry, as in the eclogues and georgica 
of Virgil. But in regard to the former, every 
reader of tafie muil fee how ill fuited it was to 
the fubjed, and how little the majefty of the linei 
agreed with the meannefs of the charaSers. The 
numbers feem rather to be the compofition of 
fome poet in an Arcadian court, than the natural 
«nd uncultivated ftrains of fimpTe ruffics. And in 
regard to the latter, whoever will compare the 
didadic part of the georgics only, omitting the 
captivating epifodes, with the poem oni cyder by 
Philips, will foon be convinced of the advantage 
which the Englifh poet had over the Roman in 
point of the aptitude of bis ^meafure to his mat- 
ter. Horace has ufed it too in hit fatyrs and 
cpiftles ; but in order to make his verfes, as he 
himfelf exprefliss it, fermoni propiora, he in faft 
only ufed the feet of heroic meafure, but. had lit- 
tle regard to the mnnbers or cadence, on which 
account they often offend the «ar. Whereas no- 
thing is lefs difficult than to-preferve a proper der 
gree of eafe and familiarity in writings of that 
fort, by means of Engliih blank verle^ vvih^^A 

M 4 «« 
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offending againft the rules of harmony. Add to 
all thefe it's ufe In a new vein of poetry, and per-^ 
haps not one of the mod unpleafant kindf where- 
of no traces remain in the writings of antiquity^ 
the grave burlefque, as in the Splendid (hilling 
of Philips. This great variety of poetic ftyleS9 
which it is capable of fupplying, is a fufEcient 
confirmation of what I have advanced before in 
regard to our blank verfe, that it may be com- 

pofed out of almoft all the various feet ufed in all 
attQ. various kinds of Latin poetry, ilnce nothing elfie 
could make it equally adapted to fo many difitrent 
-fpecies of it, in which the Romans were obliged to 
make ufe of different meafures^ or to ufe the heroic 
very improperly in fome of them. If therefore ths 
proportion of movements, or feet, which our heroic 
meafure admits, be to theirs as feven to two, it 
neceffariiy follows that we have an infinite advan-. 
tage over them in. point of variety and expreffion> 
jind confequently, that ours in all works of length 
muft be much more pleafing. It is*therefore bet» 
ter adapted to the two iiobleft of all human com« 
pofitions, the epic poem and tragedy. 

If it be faid^ that* iuppoflng we have this ad- 
vantage over them in point of variety of num« 
fcers, yet their language muft ever have a faperi* 
ority over ours with regard to found, from the 
jbappy conftrudion of their words : that this muft 
evidently appear by comparing both with the in- 
fellible rule laid down by Quinflilian, Utfyllaba 
t lUteris melius Jonantibus clar tores funt^ ita wr- 
H € fjUabss tnagis vocaUay id qk$ plus quaqut 

fpiritui 
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Jpiritus babetf €9 cuditu pukbrior * : and that 
therefore in all lefler compofitions, fuch as odes, 
and lyric poetry, they have a peculiar grace and 
fweetnefs which we can never arrive at, nor even 
attempt any thing in that way without the aid of 
rhime : my anfwer is^ that if their language be . 
compared in this refpeS with ours as it now- 
ftands, we muft undoubtedly yield the preference 
to them. But this defed in ours does jiot arife 
from the genius and conftitution of our language,^ 
but from the abufes and corruptions crept into it 
thro' the want of care and cultivation. Nor was 
the perfedion of the Roman in this refpefl owing 
' to chance, or the original formation of their 
words, but to the great pains taken to polilh and' 
4Uorn it. We have it from undoubted authority^ 
that, previous to the ftudy of eloquence, their lan- 
guage was in a very bad flate as to found, and 
their words ill fuited to poetical compofitions/' 
Were the fifih part of the labour beflowed upon* 
ours which was ■ upon theirs, we might perhaps- 
rival (hem even in. this refped. Nay, had our 
language not been induftrioufly fpoiled and mvtn*- 
gled, had not- fuch nun^rs of our!,' vowels beenr' 
fwaliowed up by the monfter rhime, it mighll^ 
without much application or pdihs not haViel 
been inferior to thel^arin in that point' Fok** 
though we might be ftiH obliged to cdnfefs that, 
l^eir words- are compofed of fyllables more vo- 
cal, yet oofs worild have more fpirit; theirs might 
have more of fweetnefs^ but ours of energy; 
. • Lib. viil c 5. ' • 
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theirs lAigbt be better conftitutcd to form me-^ 
lodious^ but ours to produce harmonious com.- 
binations. Were the pieafing flow of the fylla^ 
bles to the ear alone fuffictent to the perfedion o£ 
found in a language, the Greek and Roman both, 
xauft yield to the modem Italian* But too great 
attention to fweetnefs will rob poetic numbers of 
their greatefl beauties, which are, variety, and 
cxpreflion.. Were our language to. be (ludied 
and improved to the pitch of perfedion whereof 
it is capable, it would perhaps appear, that the 
qualities of found to fit it to all forts of poetical 
compofiiions are blended in more lucky propor- 
tions than in any other ; and that we have on 
that account as great an advantage over the an- 
ftients in point of numbers, as the invention and» 
improvement of our mufical inflruments have 
given us with refpeS to harmony. But in both 
cafes we have failed of ihe end, by an abufe oj 
negle£i: of the means which alone could give us a 
fuperiority.. The * author of a late ingenious 
treatife on mufical exprdTion has laid open tlie 
fources of the bad tafte which at prefent prevails 
with refpeS to that art. As the iate of it's f]{ler 
poetry feems to be exfi£lly fimilar, and from fimi- 
lar caufes, I ihall make ufe of what he has faid 
with regard to the one, to elucidate what I hav< 
advanced with relation to the other. He obfcrve?^ 
* That properly fpeaking, there are but three 
^ circumdances on which the worth of any mu« 

• Avifon's effay, &«. 
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^ fical compofition can depend. Thefe are^ me^ 

* lody, harmony, and expreffion. When ihefe 

* three, are united in their full excellence, th« 

* compofition is then perfe£l : if any of thefe ar« 
' wanting or iroperfed, the compofition is pro- 

* portionably defedive. The chief endeavour 

* therefore of the fkilful compofer muft be, to 

* unite all thefe various fources of beauty In eve* 

* ry piece ; and never fo far regard or idolize any^ 
' one of them, as to defpife and omit the other 

* two/ 

Every reader of difcernment will fee at onct 
that this is*exa3ly analogous to the numbers of 
poetry. He proceeds to fliew the prefent errora 
and defefis in tiiefe refpeSs. 

' The firft error we fliall note is, where the 
*' hflrmoiiy, and confequentiy the expreflion, is 
*• negleAed for the fake of air, or rather an ex* 

* travagant modulation. The prefent faibionabls. 

* extreme of running all our muHc into one fingls 
' part, to the otter neglefi of all true harmony, 

* is a defeat much more eflen rial. than the negle^ 

* cF modulation only, inafmuch as harmony ta- 
< the very bafis of' all mufical compofition/ 

Is not tliis exadtly firailar to the praSice of our 
poets in making rhime*die chief obje<5l of their 
attention, and ufing as muchas poflible one unN 
form movement in their vcrfes, to the great pre- 
judice of harmony and expreffion ? in accounting 
for the fpreading of this falfc tafte, he affigns the . 
following as the chief caufe. 
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< It ffl^ perhaps be sfiirnaed withtnikfa^ that 

* the falfe tafte, or rather the total want of tafte 

* in thofe who bear^ and who always aflume to 
' themfelves the privilege of judging^ hath often 

* produced this low fpecies of miific. For it 

* xnuft be owned that this kind of GompoGtion it 

* apt, above all others, at firft hearing to flrike 
' an unfkilful ear; and her^e the mafters have 

* often facrificed their art to the grofs judgement 

* of an indelicate audience/ 

Is not this dire6lly parellel to what has been 
i>efore fald of poets and their readers ? * 

He has aiSgned a quite contrary caufe for a 
corruption of a different kind, when comparing 
the ftate of modern with antient mufic, he fays, 

* From the ftruQure of their inftruments, we can 

* not form any vaft idea of their powers : they 

* feem to have been inferior to thofe in ufc at 

* prefent: but which, indeed, being capable of 
"• as much execution as expreffion, are only rcn- 

* dered more liable to be abufed. Thus the tco 

* great compafs of our modern indruments, 

* tempting as well the compofer as performer, to 

* exceed the natural bounds of harmony, maybe 

* And if a fal(e tafte could be (b generally pi^opa- 
jgated from this caufe, in a fcience founded upon cer- 
tain principles and eftablifhcd rules, which are open to 
the knowlege of all inquirers, how much more likely is 
it to be the cafe in an art, wiiere the fludious can find 
no principles to found their judgements upon, nor no 
rules to be their guides, except a few that are faJfe^ 
which will certainly miflead them I 

' one 
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* one reafon, why fome authors have fo warmlw 

* efpoufed the caufeof the anlient muiic, and rui£ 

* down that of the modcFn/ 

Here indeed the com[>arifan does not hold* 
Our^poets, far from running riot on account of 
their abundance, have ftarvcd themfelves in the 
midft of plenty. And thro' their want of ikill in 
the management of their inftrument, inftead of 
their producing the great variety of tones whereof 
It is capable, they have confined thenvfelves to a 
few fimple modulations, which make it appear to 
have a lefs compafs than thofe of the antient9. 
And this was a natural confequcnce of not ftudy- 
ing our language, without which it was impoflible 
we could know ii'^s peculiar graces or force; or 
perceive whnt fort of numbers were bcft fd ted to 
it's genius. Nothing was left us in this cafe, but 
imitation ; and as it Was foon found that the Ro- 
man meafures could not be adopted into our 
tongue, wc followed the track of our neighbours, 
and built our poetry upon their rules. Thus did 
we fubmit thro* choice to al^l the imperfedions un- 
der which theirs laboured from neceffity. We 
blindly confidercd our language as formed upoii 
the fame Gothic model as the other European 
tongueS; and, thro' want of enquiry, did not know 
that ours alone' had luckily retained all the qua- 
lities which gave fuch charins to antient poetry^ 
befides fome peculiar to ourfelves, which, pro- 
perly ufed, give us a fuperiority over them. Wc 
did not know that amidft all their variety of mea- 
fures^ in their difierent fpecies of 1^tlT^> \^^t^ v^ 
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not one to which we either have not^ or may not 
have, fomething analogoas in ours^ and fbr the 
moft part more perfed in it*s kind. Our Uind« 
nefs in this rerped is at this day the more extra* 
ordinary, becauTe it is no longer a thing in cm* 
bryo, to be feen only thro' microfcopes, but wt 
have proofs of it glaring as day-light, and the 
(utl-grown perfed pr9du£iion» ftare us in the face« 
But nve have e^tt and fet not, ears have we and 
we bear not How few are there capable of 
knowing, that Mtfton does not exceed Hotufif 
and Virgil in any thing fo much as in his num- 
bcrs ? And if it can be proved that we excel them 
in that refpe£t in the more fublime compofitions 
of epic and tragic poetry^ no one can pretend to 
fay that we might nox vie with them even in the 
lyric, were our language cultivated and reftor^d 
to it's purity. We have at Icaft one inftance to 
ground this opinion upon, which is, that the En- 
gl i(h can boaft of the moft perfed ode that ever 
was produced in any language, in point of variety, 
harmony, and expreiCon in it's numbers; and 
were it not difgraced by rhime, it muft, in the 
opinion of the moft delicate and unprejudiced 
judges,, bear away ilie palm from all antiquity. 
I mean the ode on St. Cecilia's day, by Mr. Dry- 
den. If our language in it's corrupt ftace were 
capable of fo much, what might we not hope for 
from i: were it polilhed and refined? Should we 
recover a true tafte^ and by difcarding rhime 
make room for our banifhed vowels, who knows, 
when th^. found of our words was rendered more 

» 

melodigus^ 
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melodious, what pleafing meafures a true geniu», 
might yet dircover ; and what bold Kndaric flights 
lie might take when his wings were full grown, 
and his fetters taken off? Left we (hould too haftily 
determine with refped to the number and kinds 
of meafure which the genius of our- language will= 
admit, by what has been: already done, be it re- 
membered that HoFacc, the nutmrofus HdraSiur^ 
was the firft who difcovcred to the Romans, in hia> 
odes, the variety of numbers of which their lan- 
guage was capable, notwithilanding it had been 
fer fome time in it's utmo(l dale of perfedioo be- 
fore he began to write.. 

The general ignonmce, which has prevailed in 
regard to this floint, will not feem at all furprife- 
ing to any one who confiders, that it is impoffible- 
to know any thing of poetical numbers without- 
ikill in reading. The verfes of a poet, and the 
compofltions of the malter in mufic, are in thiy 
refped exa3ly on a par. Let us foppofe a coun- 
try where the fcience of muilc was at a very low 
ebb, and the inflrumcnts proportxonably poor:.- 
(et us fuppofe that men of the moft excellent 
genius in that art fhould arife in fuch a country t 
could they poflibly ihcw their (kill beyond what 
was in- the compafs of thofeinftrumen ts to perform ^ 
Suppofe one of uncon^non abilities ihould be able 
to fet down upon paper compofitions of the no- 
bleft and fublimeft harmony, muil they not be 
' entirely unknown, if it was irapoffible to have 
them executed? Is itncft to be fupp^cd that all 
muflciansj wbg ibug^it either faiac pr ti:o€i 
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would) in fiich a country, conlGne themfelves ta 
fuch (trains and modulations, as were beft faited 
to their inAruments, without wafting their time 
in laborious refearches into an ufelefs theory, 
which could not be reduced to pradice ? Could it 
be expe^ed that any genius, ever fo towering^ . 
Ihould be fo difinterefted, as to employ himfeif 
entirely in works^ which could neither add to hla 
reputation or advantage whllft alive, in hopes that 
proper inftruments might afterward^ be invented^ 
which in the hands of fkilful performers might. 
difplay their beauties and gain him honour with a 
late pofterity ? Nay, let us fuppofe that he could 
invent proper inftruments, or import them toge« 
ther with proper performers froln fome other, 
country, would he not find it difficult to alter an. 
eftablifhed national lafte, till the art was firft 
fiudied, and a true tafte introduced, founded upon 
the knowlege of the rules? It would be a difficult 
matter to perfuade an ignorant Highlander that anj.. 
inftrument is fo agreeable to the ear as the bag-, 
pipe 9 or an uncultivated WelHior Iriihman, that 
the happ is not fuperior to the violin.. Nor would 
all the rhetoric in the world prevail on them to 
believe, that a piece of Corelli's is at all compa- 
rable to one of their own wild airs. And thif 
prevalence of cuftom and early impreffions is not 
peculiar to the rude and ignorant only, but is feca 
as remarkably .in the mtfft poliihed countries** 
Every one knows with what raptures the Parifian • 
liftens to the mufic of the French opera, which i$ 

di&greeabte 
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ijifagrecable to the laft degree, and grating to the 
ftilfnl ear of all foreigners^ 

But the poetical compoCer is in every point un- 
^er greater difficulties than the mnfical. The 
works of thciatter arepublickly fliewn in all thdr 
genuine beauty and force, by the hands of flcilful 
performers regularly trained. So that lie hat 
a chance of having fome good judges amongft his 
auditors, as all perfons inclined to obtain a critical 
knowlege in that fcience are furniflied with ex- 
amples, as well as rules^ upon which to form their 
tafte. But the tune of the poet (if! may be aU 
lowed the exprelCon) is only fung m private^ in 
which ever]r reader is to himfelf a performer. 
How ikilful a one he is likely to be, may be judged 
by confideringy that in an art infinitely more dif- 
ficult than the mufical one he has neither rules 
nor example to guide him* So that if the inftni^ 
jtnent be out of tune^ or the ear vitiated and bad» 
the performer will not be fenfible of thefe defe3» 
in himielf^ but will attribute the fault to the poet'si 
numbers. To fuch a one, thofe drains which, 
are moft harmonious, and in which the poet's (kill 
is moft difplayed, will appear moft difcordant^ 
The pore diverfified the* cadence, the more varied 
the numbers are, the more difagr^eable and ill-, 
formed will the verfes appear from an uniformity 
of pronunciation; an error inta which un(kilful • 
readers neceflarily fall. To fuch the introdudion 
of different feet into the fame meafure, and their' 
judicious combir^ations, appear only to create dif* 
order and confulion^ :and the want of rhisxve \^ 
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with tbem the want of meafure, which ufed to b€ 
their unerring guide in marking the ciofe. Il ia 
thus the Chinefe judge of the European pidurcs. 
For being laccuftomcd to confider the dilFeretii 
excellence of their own» only in regard to the 
richnefs of the colouring, they fee no beauty in 
ours, ^hich they fay have too many black fpota 
in them, for io ihey call the ihades. 

Hence it is manifeft thatt)ur poets, if they ex- 
pe3cd to be read with pieafure, were obliged t9 
adapt their ftrains to the capacity of their readers^ 
and to make ufe only of fiich /lumbers as could b^ 
mod eafiiy perceived. And hence arofe thai 
uniformity of cadence, and general ufe of rhimii 
in their wo: ks. Thus as their ta(k becarfie ex^ 
tremely eafy, they were faved the trouble oi 
ftudying the principles of their art, and fet up M 
once.for maftera, without ferving any flpprenticG* 
Ihip. They entered imitiediately upon the pradiceiy 
without any knowlegeof the theory; and inftcad 
of unerring rules to direft them, they had only 
two very uncertain guides, imitation an9 theii 
own ear. Of all the poets who have written iif 
our language, there ktm to be but two, who have 
dived into the principles of verfification, and tjaced 
Englifh numbtprs to their fource* Thefe wert 
Dryden, and Milton. 'What I have faid upon 
this fubfed will be fufficiently exemplified by the 
different condud of thefe two cotemporary wri^ 
ters, and the different reception which their worktt 
met with from the public. Dryden knew perbi|Mi 
ibe ibeojry of niunbcrs as well aa Milton^ but wm 

far 
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far from making the fame ufe of his knowIege> 
which he turned wholly to ferve his own purpofir. 
He wrote for bread, which depended upon prefent 
fame ; and prefent fame was to arife from pleafing 
the prefent tafte. That once -obtained^ his bookr 
feller, who never tonfidered the intrinfic value, 
paid him in proportion to the bulk of his work, or 
the number of lines which it contained. As he 
was always a needy, he was of eourfe an hafty 
writcn Poflefled as he was of fuch an happy 
knack cf rhiming, he could have produced an 
hundred lines that would give delight on account 
of that ornament, in the fame fpace of time that 
he could have written ten, whofe beauty depended 
upon the propriety and harmony of numbers, and 
Yvhofe charms, after all his pains, could not be 
^rceived by the multitude of unfkilful readers. 
Many hafty thoughts would even appear beautiful 
^n account of the richnefs of a rhime, which in 
blank' verfe would pafs for puerile. Add to all 
this, that indulgence to all faults and errors in this 
kind of writing is much more eadly granted, than 
in any other, from a fuppofed reftraint which the 
poet lies under ; when, in fad, to one poITefiedof 
a natural faculty in that refped, improved by habit^ 
there is no flyle whatever fo eafy. When all this, 
is confidered, it can not be a matter of wonder* 
that Drydcn fhould do every thing in his power tc^ 
keep up a tafte which was fo perfedly adapted ta 
hit purpofes, and to make it as eztenfive as po ffible. 
With this view, he gave a remarkable inftance of 
what has been before obfervpd *j: * how cauch vt 
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< is in the power of one fingle perfon of reputation 
' to introduce or confirm a bad tafte in a wholt 
• people/ by writing even tragedies in rbime^ 
which were not only heard without difgaft, but, 
tt we are informed, gave great delight to the 
vitiated ear of thofe times* Nor is it long flnce 
we have recovered tade enough to banifli thofe 
monftrous performances from the fiage. Upon 
the whole Dryden was the reigning poet of his 
time^ and his works were univerfally read and 
admired. Nor would the number of his votariea 
have been leflcned at this day, had not a fucceflbr 
of more application, and greater leifure, outdon« 
him in his own arte. 

But Milton aded upon principles diredly op* 
pofite. Like the great poets of antiquity, he 
paihted for eternity ^ only his conduS in this re« 
fped was infinitely more difinterefted, as he gave 
up all chance of prefent fame. His light Jbont 
forth in vaifiy for the darknefi comprehended it tmiti 
His almoft divine poem of Paradife loft was fold 
for fifteen pounds, which was to have. been re^ 
ceived at three different payments, the lafl of 
which there Is fome reafon to believe was never 
made: nor do we find that the book feller was* 
great gainer by the purchafe. Yet nolwithftand- 
ing the unfuitable returns he met with, he ftilli 
proceeded with a noble zeal for the honour of hiai 
country, and it's language, to leave behind hm 
the moft perfed models, whofe beauty, tho* lofti 
upon the blindncfs of a prefent age, might b« 
perceived by a mpre enlightened pofteriiy. Nor' 

coutd 
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could any mean or felfiih motive induce him to 
fvirerve from that ftrid rule of rights by which he 
fquared all his poetical writings. To make ufe of 
the words of one of the moft ingenious as well as 
judicious of the modems, t * The contempt, in 
which, perhaps, with juflice, he held the age 
he lived in, prevented him from condefcending 
either to amufe or to inftrud it. He had, be- 
fore, given to his unworthy countrymen the 
nobleft poem, that genius, conducted by antient 
art, could produce ; and he had feen them re- 
ceive it with difregard, if not with diflike. Con- 
fcious therefore of his own dignity, and of their 
demerit, he looked to poilerity only for reward, 
and to poflerity only direded his future labours. 
Hence it was perhaps, that he formed his Samp- 
fon Agoniftes on a model more fimple and fevere 
than Athens herfelf would have demanded ; and 
took ^fchylus for his mafter, rather than So- 
phocles, or Euripides: intending bythiscondud; 
to put at great a diftance as poflible between 
himfelf and his cocemporary writers ; and to 
make his work (as he himfelf faid) much differ- 
ent from what amongft them pafled for the bed* 
* The fuccefs of this poem was, accordingly, 
what one would have expeded. The age, it 
appeared in, treated it wiih total negled; nei- 
ther hath that poflerity, to which he appealed, 
and which has done jullice to moft of his other 
writings, as yet given to this excellent piece it'i 
full meafure of popular and univerfal fame.' 

f Maibo's fecond tetter, pref. to ElftidiL. 
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his Comus lay buried in obfcurity, 'till the luttrm 
of mufic jfhewed it to the public eye: and how 
little that was capable of perceiving it's beauties, 
might be feen from the reception it met with. 
For whilft the mufician*s (kill was applauded to the 
Ikies, the poem itfelf was either not attended to. 
or only occafioned wearinefs and faliety. It will 
be allowed by all, that had it not been for the 
ornament of the fongs, the dramatic part could 
not have lived to a fecond night ; and the whole- 
piece, fince the mufic has loft great part of it't 
charms with it's novelty, is now fcarce able to hold 
up it's head. His Lycidas and fome other pieces, 
for want fome fuch ailiftance, are ftill in the (hade. 
A particular fatality feems to kave attended 
Milton, different from the cafe of all other poets. 
Any one piece of allowed excellence, and general 
reputation, would be fufEcient, in any other wri- 
ter, to excite the higheft curiofity, to fee what^ 
ever other compofitions he might offer to the 
•world, and to ftamp a value upon them beyond 
their intrinfic merit, Whilft in his cafe, tho* 
there never was any thing more univerillly al- 
lowed, than that he was the author of the nobleft 
poem that has appeared in the Englifli language, 
yet this has not induced many people to look into 
fome of his other works, tho' they are really in 
their federal kinds of equal perfeflion with that. 
And this is an inconteftibU proof, that however 
general the praife has been, and however lavifhly 
beftowed on the Paradife loft, the greateft part of 
it arofe from fiUhion and authority ; and whatever 

quantitj 
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quantity of admiration it has excited, it has been, 
for the moft part only pcetended. For if people 
were realty as much pleafed with that Work, as 
they fay, and would make us believe, what could 
flop them from purfuing the delight which they 
muft neceffarily. receive from the perufal of his 
other inimitable pieces ? 

The fad is, that tho' Milton has by the means 
abovementioned obtained univerfal fame, yet it i» 
far from being founded upon a right and folid 
bails. Fafliion, and the authority of a few allowed 
judges, may go a great way towards making a 
poem be talked of, and to obtain the incenfe of 
general praife, but this, as Macbeth fays, is only 



>' Mouth honour, breath. 



< Which the poor (lave (hould fain deny, and 
* dare not.* . 

Th^ poetical, like the regal crown, can have 
no great fecurity but in the hearts of the people ^ 
and the hearts of the people can be engaged to the 
poet only by the pleafure and delight which his 
works afford them. Now tho* Milton has been 
put into pofleffion of his Uwful fcepter, and all 
the dueliomage attendant on that has^ been paid 
to him, yet his throne fcems only to be founded 
on his. right, and hath not as yet obtained the fe-» 
curity of the people's affedions. 

The reafon of this will at once be feen, when 
we refled, that however fome other points in a 
poem may to the judicious appear more efientiaU 

N 1^^ 
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yet it 16 by the charms of verfliication alont that, 
the multitude is iCaughe.;^ In pO(9tiy, as in paintings* 
theunfkilful m^'ority are lucre jc^ptivat^d. by. the 
colouring than. the drawing. If therefore tbi. 
works of Milton appear defe^ive in this r«(pe^: 
if his verfes in general, far from giving pieAfvfQ: 
^nd delight, fhould ftrike the uncuhivttcd or vi«> 
dated ears of the age, as difcordant and undmli- 
cal, the whole difficulty wiRat^once be fiolved- 
His other merits, and excellencies, difplayed by? 
judicious critics, may procure him a few real^ 
and fhoals of preten<ii^d admirers ; but can not 
gain him any lovers. Men may be reafoned into 
eAeem, but not into afFe^lion. Th^ arifes from 
an involuntary delight, immediately perceived 
from a contempbtcion of the objed. which ex- 
cites it. Mr. Addifon has, with gr^at accuracy 
and clearnefs, laid open the admirable art and 
profound judgment of Milton, in the choice and 
condud of his fable^ in rh^ maAerly drawing of 
bis charader^, with fuitable manners, and in the 
fublimity and beaiityof his fentimeht and di^ion. 
Thefe juftly challenge our admiration, and dt* 
mand our praife. But the charms of his numbers 
are flill covered as with a vail. The admirers of 
the antients, when tiiey ans compeHed to ^llow 
him his due merits, yet add with a feen^ing^ con- 
cern, tho' with a fecret fatisEi^on, that it /is a 
pity fo excellent a workman had fuch poor iha«. 
iterials, and the compofitbns of fo great a genius 
had not the advantage of fuch ornaments as the 
languages of Greece or Rome would have fuppUed; 

whilft 
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whilft thofe of modem taflc fincerely figh for their 
dear rhime, and lament the wane of that uni- 
formity of cadence to which tbcir ears had been 
tuned. But there is not one read^sr perhaps in 
five thoufand, who knows that the greateft beauty 
of Milton is his verfification, and that he has ex- 
celled all the writers of all ages, and all countries, 
in the variety, expreifion, and harmony of his 
numbers. 

Nor will this appear a very extraordinary af- 
fertion when it is confidered, that this is impofli- 
ble to be known without perfe3 fkill in reading ; 
that we are neceffarily corrupted in our firft prin- 
ciples of that art, by ignorant mafters and falfe 
rules ; and that there is not even an attempt made 
to amend this in the reft of our lives. Whilft 
therefore we remain in an ignorance of that art, 
we muft as neceffarily remain in a total ignorance 
of the true beauty and power of numbers, as we 
Ihould do in regard to mufical compoHtions where 
^he inftruments are defeSive and out .of tune, pr 
the players unfkilful. The poems of Milton muft 
appear in the fame light to us, m our pidures do 
to the Chinefe, and feem to have too many black 
fpots In them.'. 'Till that art is ftudied».'We &aU 
be fo far from having it in our power to give that 
firft of poets his due praife, that yfc fball be blind 
to fome of hb greateft perfe3ions ; befides the 
charms of verfification, we ihall lofe fome of the 
fineft part of his imagery, and in many places 
not even be able to comprehend his full aneaning. 

N 2 Let 
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Let us therefore apply ourfelves ferioufly, and 
with diligence, to a ftudy capable of aflbrding us 
fuch delight. Let us no longer think, that to learn 
to read is fufficient, but to read well^ and then, 

* Pleased we feall hear, and learn the fecret,power 
-< Of harmony, in tones, and numbers hit, 

* By voice, or cadence/ * 

Or, as the fame author fays in his treatrfe on 
education, if -we fet about this worfc, * We fhall 
^ be conduded to a hill fide, laborious indeed at 

* the firft afcent, but clfe fo fmooth, fo green, fo 

* fiill of goodly profpea, and melodious founds 

* on every fide, that the harp of Orpheus was not 

* more charming;' 

Let us examine our language with care, and 
fearch into it's fecf et treafures. Let us no longer 
be contented with^ poor meagre vein of ore which 
we find near the fuf face, and which, after the 
French faflion, ferves us only to wiredraw, or 
gild over a bafer metal ; but let us dig deep into 
the mine, where we Ihall find a plenteous vein, 
equal in richnefs, and fuperior in magnitude, to 
that of the ant'ients. Or if theirs fliodd be al- 
lowed to be of a purer kind, yet ours will be 
found to contsfin no more alloy in it, than what 
will render it nqiorc fit for all forts of work- 
manfhip. 

* Farad, rcg. • 
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Too long have the'beauties of the British mufc, 
like thofe of our la^iies, been concealed, or fpoiled, 
by foreign modes and falfe ornaments.* The paint 
and patches of the French, the fantaftical head- 
drcfe, the fqueeztng fiays, and enormous hoop^ 
only fpoil the bloom of her complexion, the flow- 
ing ringlets of her hair, her eafy fhape, and grace- 
ful mein- Should a poliihed Athenian arife, and 
behold her thus decked out, be would be aftoniifa- 
ed to fee, in a country enlightened by their rules 
and example, deformity made a fcience, and bar- 
barifm reduced to rule. Thus adorned like atv 
harfot, {he inflames the youth with wanton defires^ 
and i|>read8 infedion thro' the land-. What hopes 
can there be of a robufl and healthy offspring, 
from iuch impure embraces 2 Let us endeavour to 
recover her from the tyrannical^ fway of fafhion 
and prejudice, and reflore her to her native rights. 
Let us leave to the fallow French their rouge- 
and white paint, but let theBritifli red and white 
appear in it's genuine luflre, as laid on by nature's 
own pencil. Let them torture the body into z- 
a fantaftic (hape, or conceal crookednefs under an 
armour of fteel; let them cover puny limbs, and 
a mincbg gait, under the wide circumference of 
an hoop; but let the eafy mein, the comely fta«^ 
ture, the fine proportioned limbs decently reveaC- 
ed, and the unre(trained majefly of motion in the 
Britifh mufe, be difplayed to fight in their native 
charmsk Then (hall (he move forth .confefled 
tfaefi$nuine fifter of the Grecian myfe, and not. 
ibg. fefs beautiful for being the younger. Then 

N 3 ^AV 
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fliail ber votaries burn with z pure and holy flame^ 
and the poetical of&pring, from a chafte marriage 
between fenfe and harmony^ will be found lovely, 
vigorous, and long-lived; inftead of mpnftrous 
chimaeras, (hapes flitting as clouds, and mere airy 
echoes produced from the wanton amours of found 
and fancy. 

Upon the whole, were our language to be ftu- 
died and cultivated, we fhould find, that in point 
of giving delight it would not yield to thofe of 
antiquity; and that it is much better fitted for 
univerfal ufe. Were it reduced to rules, it might 
be more eaflly learned, and with more accuracy, 
as it is a living language. The true prontinciation 
may be acquired with certainty, on that account, 
^from the mouth of a proper mader; whereas we 
can at beft only guefs at that of the antients, arid 
fiiuft therefore be (hangers to many beauties in 
theirs as to found. What in this cafe could hinder 
ours from being more univerfklly propagated than 
any other, confidering the great advantages we 
enjoy by means of general commerce, and a free 
pfefs? And from the many excellent writings 
with which it is already enriched, together with 
thofe which may hereafter be added, perhaps even 
of a fuperior kind, (hould men of equal genius 
arife, with the advantage of haying their labour 
leflened, and their way fmoothed, why might 
there not be as fair a profped; of immortality to 
our authors, as to the Greek arid Roman ? No- 
thing but the moft ihameful negle<% in the people 

can 
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can prevent the Englifh from handing down to 
poflertty a third claiScal language, of far more im« 
portance than, the other two. 

CHAP. X. 

Of the meant whereby our language may be refined 

and afcertainedn 

THE only fcheme hitherto propofed for cor- 
te^ipg^ i(n proving, and af(pertaining our 
lan^uage^ has i>e«n the inftitution of a fociety for 
that purpofe. But this is liable to innumerable 

. objediicins ; nor would it be a difficult point ta 
pjQve, that fu<:h a method could fiever efiedually 

rlM^fver the wd. In the firft ptac^' it would be 
wsk eafy matter to find a fufficieot number of inem- 
b^ri properly qualified to compofe fuch a fociety $ 

.|I3 t)i€|re are few or none properly trained in the 

• ftudy of thofe points, in regard to which they are 
(opafs judgement: and perhaps there would not 
be ;ane who ihould appear at facl> a board, with^ 

-put fixed and rooted errors from the prejudices of » 
wrong education. If they were npt properly qua- 
lified, their rules and determina^tions would be 

. proporrionably falfe, and defeSive. In this cafe 

. we (hould be in a worfe condition than without 
any rules s^t all. Jn the Twind place, fuppofing 
th^m to proceed. .av«- fo rtgjidy ia thpir fyftem^ 
rhp' they might a(^rtairt: tbe aieaning of words, 
k wauid be impoifible by any world which they 

. N 4 could^ 
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could publifii to fix the found and pronunciation^ 
as a knowlege of thofe can be communicated only 
\>y fpeeeh. And unlefs fome means can be found 
to afcertain thofe, the language muft be in a per- 
pefual ftate of flu&uation. But the chief reafon^ 
which rauft ever render fiich a fcheme abortive, 
arifes from our conftitution, and the genius of 
the people. The endeavours of fuch a fociefy, 
in arbitrary governments under the fanfiion and 
countenance of an abfolute prince, may be crown- 
ed with fuccefs ^ but the Englifh have no idea of 
fubmitting to any laws, to which they do hot give 
their own confent. . Tho* fuch a fociety virerc 
therefore to proceed upon the righteft principles^ 
they would find it difficult to get their felf-raifed 
authority, had it even the fanQion of the higheft 
powers, acknowleged by a ftubbom free people^ 
ever jealous of their rights, and naturally inclined 
to withdand all ufurpations : and without a foun- 
dation on allowed authority their whole edifice 
muft of courfe fffll to the ground. But why 
(hould we even think of following any methods 
' purfucd in the countries of flaves, and which at 
' the beft have fallen very (hort of perfeQion, when 
we have before our eyes the example of a free 
people like ourfelves to guide us, and whofe con- 
duA in this point was followed by the moft rapid 
and complete fuccefs. The means which they 
employed are fo. exadly fuited to our circum- 
ftances and fituation, that we only want to make 
nfe of them, to attain our end, with equal eafe 
' and certainty. It has been already ihewn/^that the 

fludy 
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{{udy of eloquence was the neceflary cauie of im^ 
provement, and ellablifhment of the Roman ian« 
guage: and the fame caufe would infallibly pro- 
rfuce the fame f ffeQ with us» Were the ftudy of 
oratory once made a necedary branch of edu- 
cation^ all our youth of parts, and genius, woulcf 
of courfe be employed in confidering the value 
of words both as to found and fenfe. The refult 
of the refearches of rational enquirers muft be 
rules founded upon rational principles ; and a ge- 
neral agreement amongft the moft judicious mu{E 
occafion thofe rules to be as generally known^ 
and eftabliihed, and give them the force of laws. 
Nor would thefe laws meet with oppofition, or 
be obeyed with relu3ance, inafVnuch as tHey 
would not be eftablifhed by the hand ofpower^. 
but by common fufFrage, in which every one has 
a right to give his vote : nor would they fail, in^ 
time, of obtaining general authority, and per- 
manence, from the fandion of cuftom^ founded 
on good fenfe. 

It has been already fuflfciently fliewn, that we 
have an the fame, inducements to the ftudy of 
elocJUence, which the Romans had, together 
with fome peculiar to ourfelves, of a more pow- 
erful nature : nothing^ therefore could poifiblf 
hinder us from endeavouring to acquire fkill iiY 
fo ufeful an art, but the want of proper msifters^ 
who might be enabled to teach it with eafe and 
certainty, by laying open it's principles, explain- 
ing them* by ^anipfes, and affording themfelve» 
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models and patterns for imitation to learners. 
Could this once be done, there is no doubt but 
that the Britifh youth would be inflamed with as 
great an ardor t6 arrive at excellence in that art, 
as thofe of Rome. For to oraiflall the more 
powerful incitements of fame, and profit, the 
very pleaFure refulting to themfelves from the 
praSice of it would be of itfelf a fuflScieht mo- 
tive to allure them to a clofe application, and to 
confirm them in an habitual exercife. ' Cicero^ 
who enjoyed all the advantages refulting from a 
complete knowlege of this art, in the moft emi-. 
ncnt degree, does not fcruple to fay, in his Bru- 
tus, Dicendi autem me non tarn fru^uSy Of gloria^ 
quamjiudium ipfum^ exercitatioque dele^at. Since 
therefore there are fuch ftrong motives of pro-' 
lit, honour, and delight, to induce individuals ta 
the ftudy of oratory, and fince their labours and 
advancement in that would in many points be at- 
tended with fuch excellent eiFeds to the public, 
but more efpecially in the article of refining and 
eftabliihing our language, is it not a pity that no 
attempts are made towards the revival of that 
art ? - Too long has the Englifli tongue been jie- 
glefied, too long have all forts of corruptions and 
abufes been fuifered to make their way into it. 
It is not yet too ]ate to amend all, tho' the fame 
inattention continued for a few years longer may 
poflibly reduce it to an irremediable (late. We 
have ftronger reafons than ever at this very jun- 
&ure to take care that our language be not wholly 

* defiroyed* 
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. deftroyed. One arifc? froip 9 peW-faRgled cuftom 
introduced by fooie Utq authors of fpelling .words 
differently from th?ir wifer predeccffors, and, out 
of 9 poor wbjtion^ of fhewiug their learning^ 
omitting and changing feveral letters under pre- 
tence of pointrngout their derivation. But thefe 
i;ep tinmen dp not confid^r, ^lat nxpft of thofe 
letter^ vbich feem ufclef^ to them, upon paper, 
or improper, ^r£ -of- the utmoft confequence to 
point out and afcertain the pronunciation of wordsj 
livbich is alr^4^y in too precarious a (late. So that 
if thU qift^pg^ ftould . continue to in^reafe,^ acr 
cw/ms4Q.4ifi ^^jjpepfevqry new- writer, for 9 
century nipn^,. t(v; bi^(^ RUthiKa we tiave will I^y 
t^t-^ipQ appp^rji9 QbfoUte, and aa diflicult to be 
f9^i RskI vnderftood, 9» Chaucer is at this day. 
l^pmipiis ubjia, InnpvatiooS'ar^ ever to be with- 
ftpod At ^&y (ince it iw t»^n often known tha( 
thftftwWrfiin their beginnings have appeared too 
flight (0. merit regurd have in time brteugbt abour 
the moft total apd furpriiing changes^ . There arc; 
alib 4t prefeni great endeavours ufed to introduce 
and eftahliih anoth^ cuftom not lefs perniciotis^^ 
and which may be attended with the moft^ fatal: 
(»}fiiiMpi9ice9» Them.are mwof pcrfoos, and even^ 
large jbodiei'of meis eAeenied amongft themoft 
liMhied,'. who'being weaiy of the great uncertain-^ 
ty^of proimncia^nin our tongue^ would reduce^' 
tfie-'wiide to one invariable aud general rule, that, 
of throwing^ the accent as far back in our poly-*: 
fjUablea aa peffibW It ia^ inconccivaUer dial fuch^ 

. jfihopgbc^ 
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a thought fhould have entered into the heads of 
any but barbarians : much lers that perfons con- 
verfant in the Greek and Roman languages Ihould 
endeavour to eftablilh a pradice fo oppofite to that 
of thofe polilhed nations. Thej can not but 
know^ that no word in theirs was ever accented 
beyond the antepenoltima, or laft fyllable but 
two, and if they were able to read^ they would 
know that this was founded upon the jufteft prin- 
ciples. Indeed nothing but a total ignorance of 
that art could poiTibly make them think of intro- 
ducing a nilC) which, if it obtained^ would at 
once deftroy all niielody, harmony, and quantity, 
in our words, as well as derivative meaning. 

We have at prefent alfo a much ftronger in* 
ducement than ever to the (ludy of our language, 
as the way has been fmoothed and made eafy by 
the late pablication of Mr. Johnfon's didionary. 
Without fuch a work, indeed, the ta(k mull have 
been extremely laborious, if not imfMndicable. 
Nor can the great merit and utility of that per- 
formance ever be perceived without fuch fludy. 
If that be brought about, the public will no longer 
have reafon to lament, that one of fuch uncom« 
nion genius, and Abilities, fhould have pafled fo 
much of his life in a kind of work, which has hi* 
therto fallen to the lot of mean capacities. Nor- 
will he himfelf have reafon to regret them any 
irkfome and difagreeable hours pafled by hini 
in a dry and laborious ftudy, when he reflleda 
on the proportion of fame which will attend it ; 
Socf I if our language ihould ever be fixed, he muft 

be 
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be confidered by all pofterity as the founder^ and 
his dlSionary as the corner ftone. 

As the cultivation and eftablifhment of that can 
be. efFe3ed by no other means^ but by the intrp* 
du^on of the fludy of eloquence, I (hall clofe 
this head with a few paflfages from Quindiiiany 
wherein the objjedions which may arife on account 
of the difficulty of arriving at excellence in that 
art are fully anfwered, and the motives to engagt 
men in the purfuit are difplayed in the brighteft 
cotonrs. 

♦ * With fo many matters, and with fuch a 
* number of models, hath antiquity furnifhed us, 

« that 

* Tot nos praeceptoribosi tot exemplis inftruxit an^ 
tiquitas, ut pofHt videri nulla forte nofcendi astas feli- 
cipr, quam noftra, cui docendae priores elaboraverunt. 

Ante omnia fufficit ad exhortationem ftudlorum, non 
cadere in rerum nattiram, ut qaicquid non eft factum, 
ne -fieri quidem pofUcrcttm omnia quae magna fiant 
atque admirabUia, tempus aliquod quo primum effice- 
rentur habuerint. Quantum enira poeiis ab Homero 
S^ Virgilio, tantum faftigium accepit eloquentia a De- 
mofthene & Cicerone. Denique quicquid eft optimum 
antea non fuerat. Verum etiam fi quis fumma de(pe- 
ret (quod cur faciat, cui ingenium, valetudo» ^cultat, 
jprseceptor,, non deeront?) tameu eft (ut Cicero ait). 
p^ldirum in fecundis tertiiiqu^ coni^dere. 

Adde quod ipagnos modica quoque eloquentia pa<- 
rit fra£ltts« ac ii quis hsec fiudia utiiitate fola.metiatur, 
pene i|ii perfe^s par eft. Neque erat difficile, vei ve<- 
teribus^ vel novis exemplis palam facere, non aliunde 
majdres honores, opes, amicitias, laudem praeientem, 
fttjiraflu, bominibos contigifle, & tamen dignum Uteris 

effete 
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* that no age coulfteem luckier in Ac lot ofitV 

* nativity than our ownj for the inffiruQIon of 

* which all the preceding-have laboured^ 

' Above all we have a fufllicient incentive* to> 
f perfevere in our ftudies^ when weconfider, tfagt 

* to fayj becaufe a thing h^s not yet been efie^^ 

* ed, therefore it can not be done^ is « cont^- 
^ didlion in jiaturej fmce there was a<;ertl)in.pe-^ 
I riod of tin)e when every thing, that wa^ great 
^ and sidniir^ble begun to be produced. • For ju0! 
^ as much as poetry was perfe3ed by Honker and 

* Virgil, in the fame high proportion was elo^ 
^ quence^ itx^proved by Pemoflhenes and Qicero^ 

* In ihort, there was a time, when whatever is* 
^ excellent had no exigence. But (hould even «^ 
^ man defpair of the highefl attainmisnts (and 

* why he fhould do fo, who neither wants gc^ 
^ niuS| nor health, nor opportunity, nor a ma« 
^ a^^^ no r^on can be. afligned) it i? ftillj, as^ 

* Cicero fays, an honour to nmk in- the hux^ 

• • • 

^ and third degrees. 

aflct, ab ope» pukhcrrimo, cvijus tra6tatus atquis ipffi^ 
pofleflio pleniffimam ftudiis gratiam refert, banc mi- 
norem exigere merGedem^ more eorum qui a fe non< 
virtutesy fed voluputem quae fit a virtutibus peti dir 
aunt. ' Ipfam igitar orandi majeftatem/ qua nihil diu 
immonales melius komini dedernnt, et qut remot^j nra- 
ta funt omnia, & luce prefenti^ & memoriS pofteritatis 
eaVent, toto animo petamus nitamurque (emper ad op- 
tima: qeod facientcs, aut evademus in fiimmum^ aat: 
eerte muitos infra nos videmus. Lib. xii cap. 1 1; 

- ■ ^ AM' 
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^ Add to this, thgt etref^ a:*^nuKl^rate ttMt pF 
^ floqutncQ |^o4u€es great advahtaitft; «f)d» if 
one me«ftire» ihde ftudie» merely by the profit^ 
is almod on e par with the perfedjon of oratory^ 
Nor waah) it be a difficult tailt to prove, ei* 
ther by' antient or modern examples, that there 
is no fource from which men derive greater 
honoiM*s, efiates, connefiUons,, and prefent k^ 
as well as. future fame ; if the dignity of eru-^ 
ditlon would allow us to exad this fmaller re- 
compence from a glorious ftudy, the mere ex- 
ercife and enjoyment of which mod amply re<» 
wards our application \ Hke thofe who make no^ 
fcruple of declaring, that not virtue^, but the: 
pleafure which redounds from it, is^ th^ objed: of 
their purfuit. Let it therefore be our whole 

ambition to come at the true majeAy of elo-- 
quence, than which the imnu>rtai g<H)s have 
beftowed nothing better on men ; without 
which all things become fpeechlefs^. and cut off 
from the notice of the prefent age, as well as- 
the knowlege of pofterity. In order to compafs 
this, let us always keep the bed nK>dels in our 
eye ; by doing which, we fliall either arrive at 
the fummit^ or at ieafl; fee many below us«.' 
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Of the liberal aril, and their fiui 



THERE is no quedion which has in slf 
ages puzzred the curious enquirers more*, 
than when it has been afked, what the 
feafon couM \x, that ihe liberal arts have in cer- 
tain countries, at particular scras, made a rapid 
prognfs towards perfefiion, ffourifhed together 
for a fhort fpace of time (not fo long aa the IHe 
of a man) then either gradually fallen to decay, 
or pcrifhed fuddenly, nor ever railed thoir heads 
again in thofe countries, in fplte <^ the utmofl 
endeavours ufed to revive them? I fliall fet down 
this queitton as ftated at large by VcUeim Pater- 
I culiu.- 
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cuius. ^ t Who can fufficiently admire that the 
< nioft eminent wits of every profeilion (hould 

• have 

f Quis enint abiinde mirari poteft, eminentiilima 
cuju(que profeflionis ingenia, in eandem formaniy. k in 
idem ar rati temporis congruens fpatium; & quemad* 
moduni claufa capfa, alioque (epto dtverd generis ani- 
malia, nihilo minus ftparata alienis, in unum qu^que 
'corpus congregantur, ita cujuique clari operis capacia 
tingenia in fimtlttudinem &. temporum & profeduum 
femetipfa ab aliis feparaverunt ? Una, neque multorum 
annorum (patio divifa, setas, per divini fpiritus viros, 
d^fcbyliun, Sophoclem, Euripidem, illuftravic tragoe- 
dias : una prifcam illam & veterem Tub Cratrno, Arifto- 
phane, ft Eupolide comoediam ; ac novam comtcam 
Menandrusy aequalefque ejus aetatis magis quam operis, 
PhilemQn ac Dtphilus, & invenere intra pauciffimos 
aiinos, neque imitanda reliquere. Philpfophorum quo- 
que ingenia^ Socratico ore defluentia, omnium, quos 
paullo ante enumeravtmus, quanto poll Platonts Arifto- 
telifque mortem ik>ruere ipatio ? Quid ante Ifbcratem, 
quid poft ejus auditores, eorumque difcipulos, clarum 
in oratoribus fuit? Adeo quidemartatum anguftiis tei»- 
porum, ut nemo memoria dignus, alter ab altero videti 
nequiverint ? Neque hoc in Graecis quam in Romania 
evenit magis. Nam ni(i afpera ac rudia repetas, k in-- 
venti laudanda nomine, in Acdoctrcaque earn Romana 
tragocdia eft ; dulcefque Latini leporis facetiae per Cae- 
cilium, Terentiumque, &Afranium fubpari aetate nitu« 
erunt. Hiftoricos (ut et Livium quoque priorum setati 
adftruas] praeter Catonem, & quofdam veteres & obfeu^ 
ros, minus LXXX annis ctrcumdafum aevum tulit, ut 
nee poetarum in antiquius citeriufque proceflit ubertas. 
At oratio, ac vis forenfis, perfect um^ue profie eloquen- 
ti« decusy ut idem feparetur Cato (pace P. Craffi, Sd- 
pionifque, & Laelii, & Gracchorum, & Fanati, & Ser. 
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have been crowded into their proper clafs, and 
nearly within the fame limits of time ? As ani^ 
mals of a different kind, when (hut up in a 
pen, or any inclofed ground, do neverthelefs, 
quitting thofeof a diftind fpecies^ herd together 
each in a particular body; jufffo men, wfaofe 
genius qualified them for the nobleft produQi- 
ons, have feparated tbemfelves from the reft, 
in a manner which agrees both as to the circum- 
ftances of times and improvements; Thus one 
sera, and that too circumfcribed within the fpace 
of not many years, by means of thofe divine 
writers, ^fchylus, Sophocles^ and Euripida^ 
brought tragedy to perfedion. Thus under 
Cratinus, Ariftophanes^ and Eupolb, did w»- 
other «ra finini the old comedy ^ and thts 
within the compafs of t very ftw years cEd 
Menander and his cptemporaries, rather tbaa 
equals, Philemon and Oiphiius, invent the new; 
leaving behind them performances above lAl 
imitation. How fhort a time did the philofophic 
wits, who derived their original from Soerates^ 
continue to flouriih after the death of Plato and 
Ariftotle ? Who before Ifocrates, who after his^ 
bearers and their fcholars, diibngui(he<} himfelf 

Galbse dixerim) ita univerla fub princfpe operis fai 
upit Tuiiio, ttt deledlari ante eum pauciffimis, mirari 
vero neminem podis, nifi aut ab illo vifum, aat qui ill um 
iderit Hog idem eveniile grammaticis, plaftis» pi£U>- 
ibus, icalptoribu«f quifquis temporum inftiterit potis» 
eperieti & ciiMiientia cyjulquc operis artjipmis tempo- 
um t^l^^l^a circiupdata. 

• as 
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as an orator? So contraded was the aera or fpace 
of time, that no two deferve to be mentioned, 
who. might not have feen one another. Noc 
was this lefs the cafe among the Romans than 
among the Greeks: iince, unlefs we go back to 
fome rough and rude performances^ which have 
nothing but the honour of the invention to 
plead ; in Accius and his cotemporary writers 
is the Roman tragedy to be found. Much 
about the fame time did the charming elegan*- 
cies of the Roman wit receive their poliih from 
Cseciiius, Terentius, and Afranius. With re- 
gard to our hiftorians (even if we annex Liyf 
to the earlier clafs of them) an aera coniifting of 
lef9 thaji eighty years produced them all^ except 
C^to» and fome antient and obTcure ones : nen 
. ther did the rich vein of our poeta reach bighejr 
or lower. But oratory, the power of pleading^ 
and the 'glorious perfedion of profe eloquence 
if we fiili except the fame Cato (with the leave 
of Publius Craflus, of Scipio, of Lxlius, of the 
Gracchi, of Fannius, and of Servius Galba be 
it fpoken) did all fo compleatly burft out in the 
prince of hii profeffion, TMlly, that of thofe 
who went before him, very few can give yoii 
delight; but you.certainIy can admire none who 
was not either feen by him or faw him. Who- 
ever diligently traces the chara£ters of time 
will find that the fame thing has happened to 
grammarians, ftatuaries, painters, and fctilptors ; 
and that the meridian of every art has been of 
an extreme fhort duration.— WhUft therefore 
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• I am conrinually fearching after the caufes why 
^ this and the preceding ages have united men of 
' the like genius in the fame courfe of (ludy and 

• improvement ; I find none upon the truth of 

• which I can abfolutely depend.' * 

Thus after having eftabliflied the faS, he ac- 
knowlegesthat he does not know how to account 
for it ^y any reafons which appear to him fatif- 
fadory. Nor indeed has this problem, notwitft- 
ftanding the numberlefs attempts towards it, aS' 
yet met with a proper folution. Of all the wri- 
ters upon this ftibje3, the abb€ Du Bos feems ta 
have laboured the point the mod, as he has em- 
ployed the greateft part of the fecond volume of 
his critical refleSions profefTedly upon that head*- 
But whoever examines what he has faid, with at- 
tention, will find that he has fhewn more fancy 
than judgement ^in his manner of difcuifing tUs* 
point, and that his arguments are rather ingeni- 
ous, than concludve. He himfelf indeed has 
offered theni with great modeily, and only as 
conjedure3; for in the introdudion he fays, 

• Whilft I have been meditating on this fubjed, 

• a great variety of ideas have frequently pre- 

• fented themfelves to my mind, which I look 
^ upon rather as Simple glimmerings, than real 

• lights. • . • However, there is a fufEcient . air 

* Hujus ergo praecedentilque ieculi ingcnioruin fimi- 
Ikuiiines congregantisy &in iludium par» &ineinolu- 
mentum, caufas cum fempcr requiro, nunquam repe- 
lio quas cfTe vcras confidam. Veil. Patercul. lib. i. 
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-^ of probability in thefe ideas, to think them wor- 

* thy of entertaining my reader.' 

Suppofe therefore an explanation of this phae*- 
nonsienon fhould be attempted by a new hypo- 
theiis, not founded on fpeculation merely, but 
fads ; not fupported by fpecioys arguments drawn 
from opinions and notions which are incapable of 
proof, but from the reafon and nature of things* - 
jSuppofe it be (hewn ^at the liberal arts, what- 
ever different courfes they might afterwards take, 
all had their rife from one common fountain t it 
will no longer be a matter of wonder that their, 
dreams ihould be copious, and clear, in propor^ 
^ion to the exuberance, and purity, of their 
fource; nor that they fhould diminifh, or difapr 
pear as that was exhaufted or dried up. In fliort, 
let us only fuppofe that oratory was the fountain 
from which alone the liberal arts flowed, and alt 
the feeraing difficulties and intricacies of this que- 
fiion will be at .once folved and explained. Let 
vs fee, ia the firft place, how far this hypothefis ^ 
can be fupported by fads; in the next, by reafon, 
and the nature of things. Firft, as to fads : the 
proof of the following pnopofitions will be fuffi*- 
cient to eftablifh it with refped to them. 

' That the liberal arts never flouriffaed, or 
^ arrived at perfedion in any country, where the 
^ Audy and pradice of oratory was negleded. 

* That in thofe countries, where the liberal 

* arts arrived at their higheft pitch of glory, there . 
< were no traces of them, previous to the ftudjr 

* of oratory.' 
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< That tiie liberal arts always followed oratory 

• in their progrefs towards perfedion ; arrived tCt 
^ their fummit foon after that did ; declined as 
^ that declined; and when that was banifhcd'^ 

* wholly difappcared/ 

CHAP. ir. 

That the liberal arts never flourijhed^ or arrived 
at perfeSfion in any country ^ however otberwife 
remarkable fbr knowlege and ingenuity^ where 
tbejtudy and pra^ice of oratory was negle^ed. 

ALL who are converfant*in antient hiftorj 
muft know, that atnidA the various «c- 
counts tranfmitted of feveral fiourifhing nations, 
remarkable for wifdom, knowiege, and learning) 
diftinguiflied for the cultivation of all the ufeful 
fciences of life, there are no traces appear of 
their having brought the politer arts to . any per- 
fedion: Such as the Affyrians, Perfians, Chal- 
deans, Carthaginians, and many more. Nay 
even in iffigypt and Phoenicia, from which coun- 
tries the Greeks are allowed to have l)or rowed all 
their knowlege and ikiil in other fciences, they 
are known to have been ever in a low and rode 
(late. The few monuments that remained have 
inconteftably proved this fa3, as there were none 
which (hewed marks of any tafte, but fuch us 
were known to be the works of Grecian artiftt. 
It is an undoubted (ruth, that both the i^ypti* 
ans and Perfians^ when they fet about any great 

work> 
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wofk» were obliged to fend to Grieece for theit; 
paimers and fculptors. We qday find in many^ 
other toun tries a number of enntnent nameaof 
great commanders, able lawgivers^ wife philofb^ 
phers, {killed in the deeped myflerics of fcience : 
but it is in the annals of Greece and Rome a1one» 
(hat we . muft .look for a lift of poets, biftorians^ 
painters, fcuiptors, and, muficians. Nor has alf 
antiquity furnilhed us with a fingle inftance of any 
excellent performance in any of thofe arts^ 
which was not the produSion of fome genius ei- 
ther born or bred in one of thofe two countries. 
And here let it be remembered^ that it was in 
thofe two countries alone that oratory was ever 
ftudied and praSifed as an art. 

CHAR III. 

That in tbofe countries where the liberal arts ar'- 
rroeiat their bigbeji pitch of glory ^ there were 
no traces of them, previous to the Jhdy of ora^ 
tory. 

N Greece, where all thefe arts feem to have 
had their firft birth, at leaft in any maturity, 
we can not traqe any memorials of them pre- 
vious to the inftitution of oratory. The firft 
works of any mafter, which have been handed 
down to us, were thofe of Homer ; and as Cicero 
has juftly obfcrved, it is apparent from thofe very 
work3 that eloquence had been in high repute 
long befijre his tipe. So that tho' we can not fix 



I 
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the precifc datet>f the firft rife of oratory amongft 
fhem^ yet we have a moral certainty that it pre* 
ceded that of the other liberal arts. In Rome 
we can not be at a lofs to fix" the exad atra of 
both. We know that, previous to theintrodudi- 
on of the ftudy of eloquence, which hi^^pened a 
little before the time of Scipio and Lxlius, their 
tafte for poetry, painting^. nruifiCy&c. was aa rude 
and barbarous as in the mofl uncultivated nations^ 
nor did there ever arife amongft them, before 
that period, one mafter of eminence in any of 
thofe arts, nor was there produced one compo- 
fition in any kind worthy to be preferved and 
tranfmitted to pofterity. Tho' it is well known, 
that in lefs than fourfcore years after the inftttu- 
tion of oratory amongft them, all thofe arts, to- 
gether with eloquence, gradually arofe to their 
higheft fummit ; infomuch that Rome might al- 
moft vie even with Greece, in point of the num- 
ber of excellent artifta, as well as in the perfedi* 
on of their feveral kinds of works. - 

- • 

C H A P. IV. 

That the liberal arts always followed oratory in their 
progrefs towards perfeaion ; arrived at their fum" 
mit foon after thai did ; declined as that declined ;« 
andy when that was banijljedy wholly dif appeared^ 

IT was in the age of Pericles and Demofthenes 
that oratory was brought to it's higheft pitch 
in Greece; and we find that all the great maflen 

in 
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in the fev^iral' arts, whofe works have gained to 
them immcnrtal fande, and have ever iince beett 
th^ adtniration of the world, were their cotemJ 
poraries. What an amazing number of poets and 
^ther writers ftarted up and flourished together 
during that fmall fpace? iEfchylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides, in tragedy: Ariftophanes, Eupo- 
lis, Cratinus, and Menander, in comedy : Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides, Ifocrates, Xenophon, Plato» 
«nd Ariflotle, in profe : befides many others ojf 
great name, whofe works have unfornately perifh- 
ed. The fame fpace of time produced Zeuxis, 
Apelles, Aglaophon, and many more in the art 
of painting: Phidias, Praxiteles, t^^fippus, Myro, 
Polycletus, in ftatuary and fculpture. Then alfo 
arofe all her great muficians, whofe names only 
are handed down to us, as their works have 
perifhed. But with the life of Demofthenes end* 
ed the liberties of Greece ; oratory became mute^ 
and the arts vanifhed. 

Nothing can ferve more ftrongly to illuftrate 
and prove the point propofed, than to obferve the 
amazing fimllarity which there was between the 
fate of the arts in Rome, and in Grieece. It 
was in the time of Hortenfius and * Cicero that 
oratory reached it's fummit ; 'and the fame aera 
gave birth to all the admired artifts of Rome, 
During that period flouriflied, or were trained up, 

I 

♦ Quicquid Romana facundia habet, quod infolenti 
Grseciae aut opponat, aut prseferat, circum Ciccrohcm ^ 
efHoruit. Omnia ingenia quae lucem fludiis noftris at- 
tulerunt tunc nata funt. In deterius deinde quotidie 
data res eft. M. Ann. Senec. contro. I i, 

O ^ 
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all -their great poets ; Lucretius, VlrgUt Horace, 
Propertlus^ Catullus, TibuUus, Ovid, Phflcdnis, 
Cornelius Callus, and many more, equally ad- 
mired in thofe tinies^ tho' their works did not 
happen to efcape the devaftations of barbarians; 
fuch as Fundanius, Pollio, and Varius, whoic 
merits we can not doubt of, when celebrated fay 
the candid and judicious Horace. At that time 
arofe Julius Ceefar, Livy, Salluft, &c. Then it 
was that Rome produced her Vitruvius, and all 
her eminent painters and fculptors. But after 
that, in Rome, as in Greece, with the lofs of 
liberty oratory declined, the arts drooped toge- 
ther with eloquence, and gradually funk away. 
It may be here obje3cd» that it was in the reign 
pf Augufhis, after the form of government had 
been changed, that the arts appeared in their 
^bigheft luftrc at Rome. But in anfwer to this 
let it be obfierved, that the artifts themfelvea 
were all bred up during the mofl; remarkable pe* 
riod of the republic; whofe laft blaze was it's 
brightefl;: at a time when all the faculties of the 
greateft minds were exerted to the utmoft in de* 
fjpnce of expiring liberty : when a Cato or a Bru- 
tus found proper opportunities to difplay that fu- 
•perior magnanimity, which has ever fince render- 
ed thepi objeds of admiration to the whole world; 
when Cicero found fubjei^ adequate to his n^ighty 
talents, and when oratory flione put from it's full 
meridian, and the Iludy of eloquence was univer^r 
fal. As there could not poflibly have been a more 
happy jynSure fqt the raiiini; and (cultivation of 

early 
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early genius, fo the feafon that fucceeded was of 
all others the beft fitted to make it flourifli and 
produce fruit. The long and peaceful reign of 
Auguflus^ his great liberality, and nice difcern- 
xnenti together, with that of his minifter, in re-^ 
warding merit, mufl have made every artid exert 
his talents to the utmoft. But tho' this due en* 
couragement produced fuch wonders in the workt 
of thofe who had been already formed, yet it had. 
not power to raife any new ones. Nor was there 
afterwards a fingle inflance of any maflerly per« 
formance, which was the work of a perfon bornt 
and bred up during his reign, or thofe of his fuc- 
cefTors; the beft of them being only copies •f 
thofe great originals : A plain and demonflrative 
proof, that the fountain which nurfed and invi- 
gorated thofe great geniufes was dried up. If a 
concurrence of moral caufes could have been able 
to have raifed the arts from their feeds to maturi« 
ty, there never had been a period which promifed 
fo plentiful a crop. And tho' k may be faid, that 
the tempeiluous weather during the cruel and 
bloody reigns of Nero and feme of his fucceffors 
might for a time have blighted and (lopped their 
growth, yet what caufe can be ailigned that they 
did not revive and flourifli under the fettled calm, 
warm funfhine, and gonial fkies, of five fuch fuc- 
ccflive reigns as thofe of Nerva, Trajan, Adrian, 
Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius i 

When we confider that, 'pitvious to the per- 
fe£lion of orators in Greece, there was no in- 
ftance of any excellent performance in any of the 

Q 2 Uh«%!k 
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^ /^ ^ ]^fij0mcc aloQe excepted ; 

29^ ^^^ the '''^'^[Icre w^as not on^ example: 

^^^%.'»^ ^^/^^//^'^'^ ^^ oratory in both coun- 

tb^ts "j^^re^ never was any thing mafterly pro- 

trte^^ .^llther: when we reflea,-that the liberal 

^^^never fofe to any height in any country of 

the e^^ where oratory was not ftudied and 

pra&ifed'f and that, in thofe countries where 

oratory was cultivated, they grew and flouriftied, 

Jechned and periflied as that did ; we can not but 

conclude that there muft be a near and intimate 

connexion between them, and that the one has a 

neceflary dependence on the other. 

• From the above ftate of the cafe one of the two 

following conclufions muft evidently be deduced ; 

either, * that the perfe^ion of oratory was the 

* caufe of the perfeSion of the liberal arts; or, 

* that the perfefkion of the liberal arts was the 
^ caufe of the perfefkion of oratory/ The for- 
mer opinion feems to be fupported by faS, as it 
has been clearly ihewn that the rife of oratory 
was always previous to that of {he arts : let us now 
fee how it can be maintained and confirmed from 
the reafon and nature of things. In order to do 
this, I ftiall firft endeavour to (hew, that this 
opinion is founded upon the higheft degree of 
probability, by making it appear that it was much 
more eafy for oratory, and by means more na- 
tural, to raife and fupport the liberal arts, than 
that the liberal arts fhould have power to raife 
and fupport oratory. In the fecond place I fliall 
endeavour to efiabliih it upon certain proof, that 

it 
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ft is almoft impoflible that thofe arts fliould arrive 
at perfedion without the aid and affiftance of 
oratory. , 

CHAP. V. 

That it is much more probable that oratory raifed 
and fupported the liberal arts, than that the li" 
beral arts raifed and fupported oratory^ 

EVERY one^ who at all confiders the point,* 
muft 9t once fee, that in oratory alone arc 
contained the principles of all other arts ; and 
that to form a compleat orator the talents of a 
poet, painter, and muflcian, are abfolutely ne-« 
ceflary: fo that the perfeSion of that one art 
would of courfc afibrd fupplies to the others, and 
bring them to maturity.. Whereas, on a con- 
trary principle, oratory muft wait for it's per-^ 
fedion, 'till each of the other arts had reached 
theirs, and flouri(hed all together: acircumftance 
not very likely to happen, as they have by no 
means fo near a conneSion with each other (tho^ 
fomewhat allied) that the progrefs of the one 
fhouldof courfe introduce that of the other. Fru^ 
Jira fit per plura quod fieri potefi per pauciora^ l» 
an undoubted *axiom. And furely it is more ra- 
tional to account fOr different effefls from thcr 
energy of one caufe, if they may be allowed na- 
turally to flow from it, than to attribute one ef- 
hdi to the unrled power of various caufes, which- 
have no neccflary union amongft themfclves,- 

O 3 'Wt; 
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The variety of colours is much more eafily Ac- 
counted for, by fuppofmg that they refide in the 
rays of light (which has indeed been proved) than 
in the feveral obje£ts. And this method of rea- 
(Oning muft ever be allowed to be the moft pro* 
bable, when.not contradi^ed by fads. But there 
is.alfo another argument to be drawn in fupport 
of this opinion from the very nature of thefe 
arts, and the manner in which they operate^ that 
will amount to fomcthing equivalent to proof. 
All arts are accomplifhed and ended either in t 
work, or an energy. A work is that whofe partft 
are co-exiftent, and the perfedion of whofe ef« 
fence depends upon their remaining in the fame 
ftate. An energy is that whofe parts exift only 
in fucceffion, and which hath it's very being in 
tranfition. Thus a ftatue and a pt6ture are works, 
as are alfo a poem and a mufical compofitiont 
when reduced to writing and notes, as their 
parts in that cafe become co-exiflent and fixed. 
But dancing, playing on any inftrument, and 
fpeaking or reciting, are only energies. Hence 
it will foHow, when the produAion of any art is 
an energy, that the perfedion of the art can be 
only perceived during that energy, and muft alfo 
of necefliiy be co-eval with the artift. Thus the 
delicate touches and mafterly hand of a mufical 
performer can be only perceived during the adioh 
of his playing, muft end when that ceafes, and 
neceflfarily finifti with his life. Thus alfo the ani- 
. mated looks, enforcing gefture, ar>d expreffivc 
tones of the orator, can be known only to his 

immediate 
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mimediate fpeOalors and hearers; and, eiccpt 
fach part of Ihem as is imprefied on the memories 
of rhofe, muft necefiarily perifti with himfelf. 
But the cafe is quite otherwife in regard to works, 
(he perfe£Hon of which is not vifible during Ihc 
energy, but only after it. It is not 'lili the pain- 
ter, the ftatiiary, and the poet, have put their 
tail hand to their pieces, that they are faid to bo 
finifhed, or iheir fnll beauty perceived. After 
that, iliey have no connexion with the fate of the 
flrtilV, but may remain lo perpetuity when be 
hifflfelf is no more. When this confideration has 
had it's doe weight, upon a fuppofition that the 
liberal arts borrowed their aids and fupplies from 
oratory, we fhall no longer be at a lofs for a rea- 
Ton why there are no more excellent artifts to 
found in atiy of thofe, when there were no tonj 
any good orators fubfifling. But on the contn 
fuppofition, that oratory drew it's fopplies from 
the liberal arts, there can be no reafon alTigned 
why many excellent orators might not at any 
rime have arifen, fince the compoiitions, and 
works, of the feveral artifts ftill remained iti 
equal perfeflion^ and confequentfy equally capa- 
ble of affording them all proper lighls and affift- 
ance. But why ftiould we fuppofe that ibefe feve- 
ral works fiiould be able to produce great mafters 
in a diftinG art, when they were not capable of 
railing any in their own feveral kinds? It would 
be more natural to think that a number of excell- 
ent compofilions in poetry, mufic, and painting, 
fkould ferve as models to form good poets, maflers 

04 
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of mufic, and painters^ each being wholly cm- 
ployed in the ftudy and praSice of his own art, 
than that iinifhed orators ihould be produced from 
the difficult and laborious fludy of all three; and 
yet we find that they were far from being equal 
even to this. Seneca, who wrote in the reign 
immediately fucceeding that of .Auguftus^ com- 
plains heavily of the great depravity of . tafle, and 
vifible decay "of all the arts : and Qgindiliany 
iixty years after the deceafe of that prince, wrote 
an exprefs treatife on the caufes of the dtcay of 
Roman eloquence. He has alfo (hewnus in many 
places, that the other arts were equally in a low 
Aate. Sinte therefore we find it indubkahly 
prdVed that the arts always rofe,.fl6urifti^> and 
declined with oratory, why we may aoticonelcKle 
-^ith confidence, that it was iirom oratory: fdone 
ihat th^y drew their fupplies? But as it.m^ be 
faid that all which has been advanced upoli,thifl| 
fubjed will at moft only amount to a ftirong pre* 
ftttiiptive pFoof^ I (hall now endeavour to Jhew, 
that it is almoft impoffible fDr the liberal, arts to 
reach p'erfefiioh, or flotlriih to any great degree, 
without the aid of bi^afory, and the fupplies which 
they draw from thence. In order to. do this it 
will be neceflary to trace the principles upon which 
the pcrfeftion of thofe arts is founded. Let us 
therefore take a furvey of poetry, mufic, and 
painting, with this view; fince whatever relates 
tofculpture and ftatuary will come under the laflr 

head. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI, 

Of Poetry, Mufw, and Paintingy atid tbeir Source^ 

THE S £ arts are all founded upon one com- 
mon principle, which is imitation. They 
differ from each other only in the fubjedfi which 
they are feverally capable of imitating, and \n the 
inftruments, or medta, made ufe of to difplay that 
power. Painting, for inftance, can imitate onljf' 
thro' the media of figure and colour, and is there-; 
fore confined to fuch fubjeds as are peculiar!/ 
charaderifed by thofe. Mufic, for the fame rea-* 
fon, is limited to fuch only as depend upon met- 
tion and found : whilft poetry, working by the* 
medium of words, which by compafi Aand for 
fymbols of all our ideas, can imitate as far as^ 
language can exprefs; and that in a manner in^ 
eludes all things. > 

As the fundamerftal point iri all thefe arts is* 
imitation, it is evident that, without that, they 
can have no merit, or rather indeed can not fub-^ 
{iff. But the moil perfed imitation in the worldh 
is not of itfelf fufficient to (lamp a value upon i^ 
work, which muft ever be confidered with relation' 
to the fub]e£t or thing imitated, and be ratecl in 
proportion to the merit of that. For tho* the 
chief objed of the artiil himfelf be imitation, and' 
he has certainly arrived >at perfe^km in ever;^ 
work, where he has been able to'produce an exaSt- 
refcmUance^. yet the world, wfaaarte to^ate th6 

O 5 tMt\X^ 
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merit of the piece^ will not confine themfelves 
merely to the &ill of the arti(^ but will take 11110 
the value circumftances of delight and profit^ 
which arife from qualities inherent in the original 
fubjed. Hence it is plain, that in all tbefe aita 
there is abfolute and relative perfeSion. The ab- 
fohite depends upon the exa3 itmilitude of the 
copy to the original, of whatever Kind it be; the 
relative upon the choice of the fubjed, as well as 
accurate refemblance. As the laft is that wbidi 
afcertains the value of works, it is therefore chiefly 
to be attended to by all artifts. 

The great ends of all thefe arts being the fame 

with thofe of oratory, viz. * to delight, to move^ 

* and to inftru£l,' (under which laft head I indude 

every thing which tends to better the heart as well 

as to improve the underftanding) the points ihould 

be conftantly kept in view both in. the choice of 

fubje3s, and in the manner of handling. theau 

Whence it mud follow, that all fubjeSs for iml- 

ta'tio'n taken from human n^ure, and all means 

to difplay them borrowed from that, mull witb 

mankind obtain a preference,, and have a ftronger 

influence than from the whole univerfe befidies^ 

Nature itfelf has implanted in us a particultir at- 

tcadipn to our own fpecies, which is vifible in all 

animals; and endued the heart with a kind of in- 

firu3ive fenfibility to certain founds and tooes^ as 

well as looks and gefiures, which have a aafturil 

expreffion in them, independent of wordsj and 

which may be confidered as the univerial languid 

of th^ paflion5> equally underflood by all the di£* 

fusnt 
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ferent nations of the earth. Nothing therefore 
can delight or move the heart of man fo much ai 
a lively reprefentationdf the actions and fufferinga 
of others, arifiitg from qualities to which he finda 
fomething congenial in himfelf. And what in- 
llru^ion can b^ of fuch advantage to him, a* tliat 
which improves him in the know lege of human 
nature, the ufe whereof he muH daily and hourly 
experience in evgry adion of his life ? 

We find that by common confent mankind 
have agreed to rate the value of works by lhi» 
ftandard. Thus the epic and dramatic poetry 
have obtained the drd place in preference to the 
lyric, epigrammatic, and all writings of wit and 
fancy. Thus the hiftory painter has an allowed 
fuperiority over thofe who draw landfcapes, ani- 
mals flowers, and the whole tribe of inanimate 
beings. In mufic alfo ihey who make ufe of that 
art as an adjunQ to poetry, and by that means 
make it capable of moving (he paSions, and of 
imprelHng fenCiments more ftrongly on the mind> 
are preferred 10 thofe whofe compofitions only ferve 
to pleafc the ear, or charm the fancy. La this a!- 
fo the human voice is confelledly pre-eminent' 
over all muHcal inAruments, whofe power of 
moving and pleading the heart and ear, is in pro- 
portion to their near refemblance to that. 

Wc find alfo, that amongfl the mafters in the 
feveral imitative arts, who chufc human nature 
for their objeS, there is a dirtin^ion of rank in 
proportion to the dignity and importance of their 
fubje^s. Thu> the writer ef epic poetry, who 
t«laXtA 
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relates the aSions of kings and heroes, and di(^ 
plays all the more elevated and fablime qualities 
of the human mind,- together with the more ex* 
«lted and noble pailions, is placed at a great de- 
fiance above the writers of paftorals and elegies. 
For the fame reafon the tragic poet is prefered ta 
the comic. Thua the painter of famous and re- 
markable hiflorical anions is in higher eflimatioa^ 
than he who is only employed alyxit portraits^ or 
converfation pieces in common life*.- And thus 
the compofers of operas^ mafques, oratorios, dec 
are of an higher order, than they who only fet 
fingle fongs, cantatas, Or dialogues, to mufic- 
This being premifed, let us now examine the 
points which are neceflfary to enatile each artift in 
his feveral way to arrive at the higheft degree of 
perfedion hi3 art is capable, and to be ranked in 
the fotemoft clafs. 

To the completion of an artifl: four things are 
chiefly neceffary, genius, application, proper fob- 
jeQs, and . fuitable inftruments to work with* 
Suppofing thei^efore an equality .as to thetwo firft 
requiiites in perfons born in different cduntriea 
or ages, let us fee how far their works will, be aE- 
feScd, and rife up to, or fall fliort of perfediion^ 
in propoiOtion to their opportunities of being fup- 
plied with the latter. 

All imitation neceffarily fuppofes a fubjed, or 
thing imitated, and muft therefore be. ever confi- 
dered with relation to that; other wife it changes 
it's nature, an* lofes it's Vi^vy cffencc. 

The 
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\rhe perfeSion of imitation confiils in theexaS;« 
>pf fimilitude to the thing imitated* Whence 

!v^ ^ntiy follows that it muft partake of all the 
«^ Nd bad qualities of it's fubjed; that it mud 

I '^' 'ful,- or deformed^ give pleafure^ or dif- 

^^ 4^ ^portion as that would» 

'^ ^nfcripts are formed from impreffions 

^ the imagination, the ftronger thofe im* 
^reffions are, the more lively and fimilar will the 
tranfcripts be. Now nothing contributes fo much 
to the ftrength of impreffions as the frequent and: 
reiterated adion of the objeSs upon the fenfes^ 
thro' which they are ftamped on the imagination^ 
and fmk deeper at every new ftroke. As their 
fimilitude depends much upon this^ fo the beauty 
of their form^ and the fymmetryof their parts 
in the copies, muft ever be determined by thofe 
qualities in the originals. Whence we muft con- 
clude» that all fuch artifts (fuppoflng an equality 
of genius. and application) as have the moft^fre-^ 
quent Opportunities of feeing and examining the 
beft and moft perfe6l fubjeSs, will neceflarily 
produce works of the ftrongeft refemblance^ and 
greateft excellence. 

Here it is to be obferved, that I fpeak all along 
of ■ real artifts^ whofe works are an immediate^ 
tmnfcript from nature, apd are therefore digni* 
fied with the name of originals, in contradiftindion 
to the mechanical labours of copyifts, who content 
themfelves wirh a fervile imitation of the manner 
of thofe matters; and whofe produdions, as they 
dio not proceed from a warm imagination ftrongly 
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irnprefTed by the energetic power of ntture^ but 
from a cold obfervation of artificial rules; fo^ tho^' 
cKey may be poflefled even of a fcrupulous iGmilarttj^ 
and raiie analogous ideas, yet they are deprived 
of all power of moving and aiieding. The im« 
preffions made by them lad no longer than whilil 
they are feen, in the fame manner as a man views 
His own image exaAly difplayed in a mirror, ha 
when be goetb away^ JlraigbPway forgettetb wbat 
manner of man be />• 

After the (ubjeds^ the next things which come 
to be confidered are the inftruments, or medi% 
by means whereof the images and ideas whick 
are in the brain of the artift are fubmittedto the 
fenfes of others ; and without which he can do 
nothing. ETere it mufl at once be evident^ that 
the (kill of the artift muft appear in a greater or 
lefs degree in proportion to the degrees* of peiv- 
feSion in his inftniments> and aptitude to their 
end". For whatever ideas he may have himfelf^ 
he can not communicate any beyond what bin 
the power of thofe inftruments to fliew. Thns in 
poetry, a writer can not compofe harmonious 
verfes in a language of which the words have a 
difcordant and difagreeable found: the painter 
who has but a few colourt muft be confined only 
to fuch objefts as they are capable of reprefenting: 
and the mufician muft be reftrained in his corapo- 
.litions to fuch notes as are within thecompafsof 
his inftrument. Hence it will follow, that a poet 
who writes in a language well adapted to poetical 
numbers muft have an advantage over one who ' 

has 
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has a difTonant and unpleafing tongue to ftmggle 
with : that a painter who has the art of blending' 
colours, To as to form as great a variety as are to 
be found in the works of nature, has a much 
larger Bcld to difplay his talents in, than he who 
is confined to a few : and that the mufical compofer 
may fliew infinite powers in his art by means of 
inftrumenis of proper force and compafs, which 
can not be at all dilplaycd by one.whofe inftru- 
menis are poor and confined. 

Let us now apply thefe rules l5 the feveral imi- 
tative arts; from which it will appear, that the , 
maflers in thofe, whofe chrcf bufinefs it is to give 
a lively and beautiful repiefentation of human na- 
ture, in it's mod exalted and graceful point of 
view, muft of neceflity have had the higheft ad- 
vantage, by means of living in ihofe countries,, 
and in thofe periods of time, when oratory was at 
it's height, over all other artifts in the world, of 
every other age and country. And we fliall fee 
the reafon why it is almoft impoflible that perfect 
iranfcripls of that kind could have been produced 
at any other junflurei thro' the want of proper 
fubje^ts, or fuitabie inllruments. 

And firft as to poetry. The inftrument of the 
poets is language, and their works muft be pro- 
pottionably perfeQ, or defeflive, as that is. In . 
regard to this point, we have already ihewn, both 
from fafl and the reafon of things, thatlheftudy 
and practice of oratory alone could bring language 
to perfedtion. U was lo the orators therefore that 
the poets of all dcneminations were obliged for the 

uftt - 
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ufe and improvement of an inflrument perfe^y 
adapted to all their feveral purpofes; as well as 
for inflrudions in the art of managing k with 
cafe and dexterity. But the epic and tragic wri- 
ters, in whofe works the dignity of human nature 
was to be difplayed, as well as all the more exalted 
paffions and afFedions, muft have been chiefly in- 
debted to them for the principal excellence oF 
their art. Their great epds are, to mame^ ia de^ 
light, to inftru^} and from whom could they 
learn the power ef all this fo effedually as from- 
the orator, who muft fo far fail of his point, as 
he falls fliort in any of thofe ends, and whofe 
conftanl praSice pointed out the means by which 
thofe were to be attained ? Where could they have 
fuch opportunities of drawing the paflions from the 
life, as in thofe affemblies where they were per- 
petually to be feen both in their caufes and ciFed^f: 
From what fchool could they learn the art of giving-, 
fuitable fentiments, proper didion, and becoming 
deportment to theif exalted charaSers, which they 
could have but few opportunities of obferving in- 
lifej fo well as that of oratory, where they might 
fee men of the moft elevated genius difplaying all 
the higheft faculties of the mind upon the moft 
htiporiant fubjefts? Where they had conftant 
models before them of the moft animated nature^ 
lind^r the guidance of the beft regulated art ? It 
is eafy to fee how much all writers in profe, whe« 
ther df hiftory, or any thing elfe relative to hiK 
man affairs, muft have been indebted to that for 
the ornamental parts of their works^ as this is vi*^ 

Able 
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fible enough in the many excellent oratbns to 
be found in the antient writers. 

Secondly, as to mufic. The great end and ufe 
of mufic is to move, .'and by ftirring the paffions 
to give delight. For confidered as a mere fenfual 
gratification, it is of no fort of benefit, and it^s 
cffeGt is to the laft degree tranfient. It was to 
anfwer the former purpofe, that the antients em- 
ployed their whole (kill in that art They con- 
fidered it therefore chiefly as an affiftant to po« 
etry^ and in the conftnidion of their inftrumvnts 
tfaqr had that point principally in view. As an 
adjund to poetry, it's great force muft depend 
upon opreffion : and ezpreffion miift1)e borrow- 
ed from the various founds and tones which na* 
tore hat tohexed to the various paffionfe i but ftill 
under itic regulation of art as to the proper fta^ 
portions and degrees fuited to the occafiom The 
human voice, or the inftnimc|nts which approach^ 
ed neareft to it, were of conrfe the moft capable 
of producing this tSeA. From whom therefore 
could the mufical compofer acquire fuch (kill in 
this refpelQ as from the orator, to whom it wat, 
abfolutely neceflary that he ihbuld be able to ex- 
prefs all the different paffions in their naAral and 
fuiiable tones and founds ? And how finely and 
properly mufl: thefe have come prepared *to the 
compofer, when heard from the tuneful and well- 
modulated voice of a finifhed fpeaker ? It was 
from this example that the^ mufician learned the 
complete management of his art, as defcribed by 
QyinSilian. Namque & voce i^ mdulathne gran-^ 
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dia elate, jucunda dulcitery moderata letuier amif^ 
totique arte confentit cum eorum qua dicuntur af^ 
feStihus. With fueh aids and fueh fobjeSt &r 
imitation, we need no Tonger wonder at the 
amazing effeds which are recorded to have been 
produced by antient mufic, nor the extraordinary 
power which it had over the paffions r a power 
equal (if we may believe the concurrent teftimony 
of many hiftorians, and . other writers) to the 
fancied defcription of it in Dryden'^ ode« Nor 
fliall we be at a Io6 to account for this, when we 
confider the mighty force of oratorial ezpreffien 
alone: what then mud it be, when conveyed to 
the heart with all the fuperadded powen and 
charms of mufic ? No 'perfon of fenfibility, whc» 
lias had the good fortune to hear. Mrs Gibber fing 
in the oratorio of the MefGah, will find it verji 
difficult to give credit to accounts of the moft 
wonderful effie^ produced from fo powerfbl Uk 
Hnion* And yet it was not to any-eztraordinarf 
powers of voice (whereof (he has but a moderate- 
iluire) nor to sk greater degree of ikiU in mufic^ 
(v^erein many of the kalians muft be allowed to 
exceed her) that (he owed her excellence, but to 
expreifidb only; her acknowleged fuperiority in 
which could proceed from nothing but ikill in her. 
profeflioh. What has been faid may ferve clear* 
]y to point out the r^afon why the mufic of the 
antients was upon the whole far fuperior to that 
of the moderns, notw^ftanding it muft be grant*- 
ed that our inflruments have great advantagea> 
over theirs, and that our mufic, oonfidered aair 

fingle 
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tingle and 'd)Ain£t fcicnce, has been carried tO' 
much higher piich of perfefiion than probably it 
ever was amongft them. The chief eod which 
the anticnts had in view was il's utility In ftirring 
the paflions, roiKJrg the affections, and giving 
tliEfn a proper direflion. This could never cf- 
feQually be accompiiflied but by making it an 
adjunct to poelry ; and as an adjunft to poetry it 
muft obtain its chief force from expreflion, it's 
chief delight from melody. The completion of 
their whoie point was therefore finiQied in the ac- 
compllfhmeni ofthofetwo; and ihis being thcic 
fummum, they feldom turned their thoughts to 
confider how far the powers of mufic might be 
carried as a feparate art. But the cafe of the mo- 
derns was quite olherwil'e. With the fpringsof 
oratory was aifo dried up the fource of expreflion 
in this art when ufed as -an ally to poelry. As^ 
they found it impoflible therefore to arrive at any 
great degree of excellence in that rcfpcQ, ihey 
changed their ob;eS, and employed their whole 
thoughts in confidering it's feparate powers, and 
(heir labours in endeavouring to bring it to the 
higheil degree of perfcQion, of which in it's own 
nature it v/as fingly capable. With thisview they 
applied themfelves aiTiduoufly to the improve- 
ment of ihe old, and the invention of new in- 
ftrumenta, which might be capable of difplaying 
the whole powers and variety of harmony: and 
their works have chiefly tended fmce to dlfplay 
the whole powers and variety of thofe inftrii- 
mcnti. In this refpeS they have perhaps gone at 
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great lengths, and accompliflied »heir point as 
effedually, as the antients did theirs. But if to 
move the paflions, and thereby to better the heart, 
be an end in itfelf of more ufe and importance, 
than merely to gratify the ear or amufe the fanqr, 
the antient mufic muft furely be of a fuperior 
rank to the modern. To be convinced of this, 
we need only confider the effeSs which are na- 
turally produced by the two diflFerent kinds. The 
b'eft mufical imitation can of itfelf only excite 
ideas fimilar and analogous to fuch as are in the. 
mind of the compofer, and which arc as evt- 
hefcent as the founds \^hich excite theth : nof can 
h*s effe3 be at all greater or liiorls durable in 
moving the paflions. But when it is Annexed to 
^detry, the ideas raifed by it are tXtSAy the 
fatne5 and are fixed oh the memory by permanent 
marks ! the paflions alfo are not only rotized tnd 
pvX in motion, but acquire duration by being af- 
Ibciated to the images of poetry, and are direded 
to proper ends by the fenrlments. Indeed the 
hatural fuperiority of this kind of mufic over the 
Other can not be more fully proved than by the 
general preference which it has obtained amongft 
fts, even in it's very imperfeS anddefefiive ftate. 
The inftrumental mufic is umverfally held in . 
lower eftimation than the vocal, notwithftanding 
that the compofitions in the former muft be 
Allowed to be more perfeft in their kind, and it 
muft be granted that the mafters have attained 
their end more, completely than in the latter. 
The imperfe£tion of the modern vocal mufic 

clearly 
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clearly arifes from a want of proper expreiSon : 
nor (hall we have caufe to wonder that this de«i 
feSt is fo general when we confider that, in or- 
der to be able to produce that, a compofer ihould 
completely underAand the whole art of eloquence. 
For how (hould he be able to give the proper ca- 
dence to words by means of mufical notes, or an- 
nex fuitable founds expreffive of the paffions, who 
does not know how to lay the right emphafis itx 
reading or repeating thofe very words, or to en- 
force the fentiments by the natural tones of voice? 
The total and general want of fkill in that art^ 
has been the caufe that the compofers of vocal 
mufic have been under a neceflity of giving up 
what ought to be their chief objed:, and of make- 
ing their end the fame with, that of the inftru- 
mentaf. They confider the human voice there*^ 
fore in the light merely of an inftrument, and 
employ their whole art and {kill only in Ihewing 
the compafs and various inflexions of that, and 
content themfelves with the fuperiority which the 
mere powers of the organ, together with the na- 
tural energy of it's operations upon the kindred 
fenfes of the hearers, give to their works, pre« 
ferable to thofe which are difplayed by artificial 
inflruments. So that both kinds of mufic have 
now one common objedl, that of charming the 
ear and amufing the fancy ; and the fuperiority 
of th^ one over the other has only refulted from 
it's natural qualities and fitnefs to anfwer thofe 
ends. The neceflity brought tipon the compofer 
of vocal mufic of changing his objedj andmake- 
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ing his end the fame with that of the inftrumental, 
may be made fufficiently apparent JFrom a due 
Gonfideration of the following circumftance. Let 
us fuppofe a mafter were to arife, who with ira- 
menfe pains (hould make himfelf well (killed in 
expreflion, and in aH his compofitions ihonid con- 
fider that as the chief point ; would not all his 
labours be fruitlefs, unlefs he could find performers 
equally well (killed in that art with himfelf? For 
if the fingers were not able to enter into the fpirit 
of the work, and to produce the whole force of 
expreflion according to the defign of the artift, 
the compofition muft fail of it's great end, that of 
moving the heart. When that end is mifled^ the 
chief excellence of the work is of courfe not per- 
ceived, and in this cafe nothing remains to be 
confidered but it's other qualities, of pleafing the 
ear and flattering the imagination. In thefe re- 
IpeSs^ as it muft necefTarily be much confined, 
and circumfcribed in narrow bounds, "by the main 
objed, when it eomes to be compared with com- 
pofitions where the full reins are given to fancy, 
it muft appear infinitely inferior, and be rated ac- 
cordingly. Of this we have a remarkable in- 
fiance in the works of the greateft mufical genius 
that this country has produced. Purcel, tho' not 
the inventor of the £ngli(h mufic, yet was the 
great improver of it ; and had it been cultivated 
with care fince his time, we might perhaps claim 
a fuperiority over all the moderns. He clearly 
faw that the chief objeS: of vocal mufic ought to 
be expre(&on. This was therefore what he prin- 
cipally 
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cipally attended to in his compositions, and he 
carried the point much farth«r than could have 
been expelled from the weak hghts and aflilVancei 
which he met with in thofe times. Had he lived 
in the illudrious ages of old Greece or Rome, it 
is more, than probable, from the immenfiiyof 
his genius, and the aids and :idvantages which he 
might have had then to improve it to the uimoft, 
that he might have been ranked amongft their 
foremoft artirts. During his hfc, the beauty of 
his works might have been perceived, and hia 
reputation proportion ably raifed, as he had an op- 
portunity of inftruQing the performers, viva voce, 
in the manner of finging ihem according to their 
true fpirit. But fince his death, by means of a 
total ignorance In tlie fingers as to the article of 
exprcffion, they have gradually funk away in their 
enimation, and are now almoft buried in oblivion. 
In a century or two more, unlefs a true tafte 
(hould revive, they will probably be wholly obli- 
terated, and the memorial of them remain no 
more upon earth. The fame caufe may fervc 
fully to account for the total annihilation of the 
anlient mufic, infomuch that not the lead traces 
of it were handed down to pofierity, except the 
figures of their inflruments prefcrved on mcdab, 
bafTo relievos, and other pieces of fculpiure. 
When mufic flouriftied in thofe countries, the 
compofers, as welt as performers, were all regu- 
larly trained in the fludy and pra£lice of elocu- 
tion i for, as it has been belbrc obferved, with- 
out a fcnowlege of that art, they could never have 
difplayed 
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difplaycd excellence in their own, which de{>erid- 
cd chiefly on expreflion. This art therefore ne« 
ceflarily fiink with that of eloquence, and loft ii\ 
it's charms. "The prefervation of the notes' of i 
compofition was only the prefervdtion of their 
powers as to mere found ; but their force and 
beauty m point of exprefEon could -never be 
pointed out by any vifible marks, without the 
afliftance of a matter's voic!e. The true powers 
therefore of fuch marks could be as little known 
to pofterity, in mufical compofitions, as the true 
ufe of the accents in the works of the Greek poets 
and orators. As therefore the great beauty of 
their vocal mufic was loft, and as they had never 
carried their inftrumental to any great height, 
nothing remained in the whole art worthy of 
much pains to preferve it, and confequeiitly it 
was eafily fwept away and drowned in the torrent 
of barbarifm. Nor ought this to appear at all 
furprifing to us when we refleO: that, befides the 
inftance before mentioned of Purcel, whofe re- 
putation, tho' he lived fo near our own times, is 
amazingly funk, we have examples alfo in our 
great old matters, Tallis, Lawes,' and Blow, 
whofe names are now fcarce known to the public. 
Thefe three, like Purcel, had expreffion for their 
objeft, and on that account their works have 
fhared the fame fate. Nor fliould we probably at 
this day have any traces of their compofitions re- 
maining, were not fome of them employed in the" 
church fervice : where, thro' a falfc tafte in the 
performers, and a total inability to give them 

their 
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their due force of expreffion, they lofe the great- 
eft part of their beauty, and confequently muft in 
time be fupplanted by others more adapted to 
the prevailing tafte» 

I fliall finifli this head with a quotation from 
the abbot Gravina, wherein the judgement which 
he had paffcd upon the Italian mufic, whofe fu- 
periority over all the modern kinds is generally 
allowed, affords a ftrong confirmation of what I 
have advanced upon thisfubjeS. He fays, * * The 
mufic, which we hear now on our ftages, is far 
from producing the fame effefts as that of the 
antients. Inflead of imitating and exprefling 
the meaning of the words, it contributes only 
to enervate and choak it : wherefore it is as diC- 
agreeable to thofc who have a juftnefs of tafle, 
as it is pleafmg to fuch as differ from reafon. Irr 
fafl, vocal mufic ought to imitate the natural 
language of the human paffions, rather than 
the finging of canary birds, which our mufic 
afFefls fo vaflly to mimic with it's quaverings 
and boafted cadences : Tho* we have at prefent: 
a very fkilful mufician, and a man of good 
fenfe, who is not carried away with the torrent. 
But our poetry having been corrupted by the 
excefs of ornaments and figures, the contagion 
has fpread itfelf into our mufic. 'Tis the fate 
of all arts, which have a common origin and 
objeft, that the infeSion pafFes from one to 
the other. Our mufic is therefore fo loaded at 

* Abbate Gravina. delta tragedia. 
... P * prefent 
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< prefent with trifles and gewgaws, that we can 
' hardly trace any remains of the natural exprefli- 

< on. Nor, tho' it flatters the ear, is it there- 

* fore fit for tragedy ; becaufe the imitation and 

* expreflion of the inarticulate language of the 

* paflions is the chief merit of dramatic mufic. 
' If our mufic is (lill agreeable to us, 'tis becaufe 
' we know no better, and it tickles ^he eai^ 

* which it does in common with the warbling of 
' goldfinches and nightingales. It refembles thofe 

* Chinefe piSures which have no imitation of na^ 
' ture, and are only pleafing by reafon of the vi- 

* vacity and variety of their colours.* 

Thirdly, as to painting. Here it muft at once 
occur, that as the bufmefs of the hiftory-painter 
is to reprefent human nature in a manner which 
ihall be at once graceful and expreflive, when 
animated by all it's variety of paflions and affedi- 
ons ; and that, in order to do this^ he mufl be able 
to give all the various configurations of the muf- 
cles of the face, together with the whole depiort- 
jnent of the body, and a3ion of the limbs, which 
are the natural concomitant figns of thofer paflions; 
and all thefe mufl be in the mofl exad degree of 
due proportion ; he could no where meet with 
fuch perfed fubjeds as amongft the orators. 
There he would find the moft complete models 
ready to his hand, not only of the mofl animated 
cxprefEon, but alio of the mofl graceful ; not only 
of the mofl natural and forcible aSion, but alfoof 
the mofl becoming, and fuch as was regulated by 
the nicefl art« Nor is it poffible to conceive any look, 

attitttdcj 
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attitude, or gefture, which the painter might have 
occafion for in all the fevcral ftylcs, whether of the 
grand, the terrible, the graceful, the tender, the 
paffionate, the joyous ; wliether expreffive of the 
more furious and violent paflions, as anger, hatred, 
&c. or of the more calm and pleafing, as of pity, 
joy, &c. which he might not have frequent oppor- 
tunities of catching warm from the life in the end- 
Icfs. variety of fubjeSs treated of by an impaf- 
iioned orator. Frort whom could an Apelles bor- 
row the tender, and the graceful, fo well as from 
the man whofe power of perfuafion was irrefifti- 
ble ? From whom the grand, and terrible, fo well 
as from 

• * Thofe antient — ^whofe refiftlefs eloquence 

• Wielded at will that fierce democratie, 

• Shook th* arfcnal, and fulmined over Greece 

• To Macedon and Artaxerxes' throne.' 

How could a Phidias have given ftich fuitable 
forms to the creatures of fancy, how could he to 
juflly have framed an image of the god of wit 
and eloquence, as by a faithful tranfcript from a 
Pericles, in whofe lips the Graces were faid to in- 
habit t ? Or how could he have made fo auguft 
a ftatue of a Jupiter Tonans, as from a reprcfen* 

* Paradife regained. 

t Quid Pericles? cujus in labris vcteres comici, 
etiam cum illi maledicerent (quod turn Aihenis fieri 
licebat) leporem habitafle dizerunt : tantamque in eo 
vim fUiiTe, ut in eorum mentibus qui audifTent quaii 
aciileos quofdam relinqueret. Cic. de orat. 1. 3. 

P ^ Utvv^ 
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station of the fame Pericles, when at other tines 
be was faid to ^ thunder and lighten in the V- 
* fembly of the. people ? 'f' t^or did the orators 
afford to the painters patterns for imitation in 
..themfelves only, they likewife opened whole vo- 
lumes, wherein they might fludy the paffions at 
large in all their feveral modifications, by means 
of the ftrong impreflions mdde by their liarangues 
upon their auditors ; who, in proportion to their 
Teverd degrees of ferifibility were all actuated and 
inflamed, and muft therefore liave afforded an in- 
finite variety of objefts, as wdl as degrees of 
paBion, from which a judicious obferver might 
cull what would befl fuit his purpofe. An artift in 
thpfe times might have had a belter opportunity 
of feeing all the nobler paflions fully and properly 
displayed, and in a. greater variety of fubjeds^ in 
one (ingle day, than he could now in a whole 
life fpent in the fearch, or from an obfervation of 
iuch fub}e£te as cafually fall in his way. Indeed 
the advantage which the painters of thofe times 
muft have bad, by thefe means, over all who 
fucceeded ihem, is fo very obvious, that it would 
favour of ufelcfs declamation to enlarge further 
.upon this head. 

t Qui| fi tenui genere uteretur. nunquam ab Ari- 
ilophane poeta fulgurare, tonare, permiicere Grseciam 
.didtus eOfet. Qrat. 

CHAP. 
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chap; vir. 

That it is almofl impoffibU that tbi maflers in theft 
feveral arts Jhould arrive at perfeSiion:^ without 
the lights and ajfiftance horramed from oratory. 

TO begin with paindn^. Ft has already beecr 
made appear^ that no one can be a mafter in 
that art, who can^ not exhibit a juft view oF the va- 
rious looks and geftures which are the natural con- 
comitant figns of the feveral paflibns and affections ; 
that this view muft not only be expreffive, but 
exad id the degrees of expreiHon given to each 
paflion, fuited to the occafion; without which, 
tho' it may have force, it will be void of pro- 
priety : and laftly, that this view mud be taken 
inrmediately from life, and not from the works 
of other artifts. Here it muft be obferved, that 
as there is a natural and artificial language, fo 
there is alfo a natural and artificial a3ion. By 
natural language I mean the inarticulate tones 
which nature herfelf has given to the paflions, and 
which are equally well underftood by all perfoni^ 
of all nations. Thus the cries and (hrieks of a 
foreigner in diftrefs move the human heart as 
much, and as inftin6lively draw people to his 
aiCftance as thofe of a countryman : and thus 
laughter, and all expreflionf of joy and mcrri* 
ment, excite the £ame emotions in people of dif- 
ferent nations. Thefe natural founds in forae 
degree accon^pany all the padions, tho' they are 
more or lefs perceptible, in proportion as tVv^^^ 

are vi6len( or moderate. B>f acU&cv?! Wv^-^^^ 

p 3 \a> 
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is meant tbofe arbitrary marks affixed to ideas I 

different nations^ and which, having no natiM 

connexion with them, are only intelligible to t 

natives of each country, or thofe who ftudy th< 

jjpeech. In the fame manner there is alfo a natui 

I i and an artificial adion! The natural is that whw 

fpontaneoufly refults from the emotions of t! 

heart, and to which nature has annexed a pow 

indicative of the paffions. The artificial is th 
wiiich, like the words of a language^ has no n 

tural congruity with the pafltons or fentimenl 

but has it's foundation in caprice and fafliiony ai 

i^ by cuftom annexed to certain modes of ezprefl 

on in particular countries; it is therefore int< 

ligible only to the natives of thofe countrieSj at 

confeqiiently can have no force but with them, ( 

fuch as are fuiEciently converfant with them 

acquire a knowlege of their meaning. Now 

in all cafes it is known, that nature mud give wi 

to the power of mode and fafliion, it often ha] 

pens that this artificial a£iion, tho' i\xt&\y o{ 

pofite to the natural, is eflablifhed in it*s roon 

fo that no traces of the latter remain. And th 

muft neceflarily be the cafe in all nations whei 

no care is taken to cultivate and fupport natur 

aSion. For if art be not employed as an ham 

maid to nature, fhe will ever make herfelf mi 

trefs. When judgement and induftry fleep, c 

price and idlenefs feize the reins. If we take 

view of the different nations of Europe, we flis 

find that artificial a3ion has almoft univerfall 

ifupplanted the natural ; and that the feveral pec 

pi 
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pies do not dlfFcr more from each other in their 
fpeech, than in their geftiires. Thus the French, 

who are of an airy volatile naliire, accompany nP 
moil every word wiih grimace, and ufe a deal of 
aflion when dircourfing on the moft trifling fub- 
jecls : while the proud Spaniard has habitually 
fubducd all mufcular motion, which he ihinks in- 
confillent with his dignity, and prefcrves as much 
as pofTible, upon all occafions, an inflexibility of 
countenance, and an unmoved gravity of deport- 
ment. The Englilh in general, who have more 
liberty than any other people, and amongft whom^ 
from this unbounded freedom, every one follows 
his own humour as his guide, have almofl as 
many fpecies of a^ion as there are individuals in 
the country; excepting only Tome religious fcfts 
amongft them, who have adopted certain modea 
of looks and deportment peculiar to themfelves, 
which run thro' the difTerenl bodies, and make 
them appear as diflin£l from the reft of their coun- 
trymen as if the idand were inhabited by different 
nations. Such, for inftancc, arc the more rigid 
quakers: from an obfervation of the countenance, 
gait, and gefture, of the members in which feS, 
one would think that they were all cart in the 
fame mould, or cut out by the fame pattern. 
Thefe, like the Spaniards, have alfo fubdued by 
habit all vifible marks of emotion, except when 
they give way to abfurd, unnatural, and wild 
gcftures, proceeding from the fancied operations 
of the rpirit j and in ihcfc alfo ihcy generally re- 
(emble.e3ch other, and are always moved by the 

P 4 ^^^_ 
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fpirit in the fame manner. But amongft the rei 
of the people, there are hardly two to be foun< 
who accompany their thoughts with adions ex 
a6tly fimilar. Thofe are generally taken up b 
chance, and confirmed by habit, and become ii 
time fo much a part of a man's felf, that he u(c 
them involuntarily, and applies them indifcrimi 
natfly to all forts of fubjeds, only with more o 
lefs vehemence, according as he himfelf is mor 
or lefs aftuated. Things being in this fituatior 
I ftiould be glad to know where any modern arlii 
could poflibly find living fubjeSs from which h 
might copy true natural exprefEon^ andaflion 
Ii a Spaniih painter were to draw an hiftory piece 
i;j ^nd borrow his figures from fuch life as he is con 

vcrfant with in his own country, tho' the piec 
iiiight even feem natural and excellent to the un 
ftudied and untravelled natives, yet to perfons c 
all other countries it mud appear to bedevoi 
' '\- both of meaning and grace. Were a Frenchma 

\i\.\ to draw after nature in his country, his piec 

might appear there to have both force and beaut 
to the illiterate ; but in other places it muft b 
confidered only as a groupe of frantic and ur 
meaning figures. And if we bring it home t 
ourfelves, we (hall find the cafe infinitely wori 
in regard to our painters. For tho' in thofe coun 
tries the expreflion and adion of countenance an 
limbs be for the mod part artificial, yet the fam 
kind being generally ufcd upon the fame occafioni 
by all perfons of the fame rank in life and breec 
ing, it becomes perfedly intelligible to all wh 

ai 
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are converfant with them, and a reprefentation of 
it is as well underftood as their fpeech by the na- 
tives, and thofe who refide any time 'amongft 
them. But in England, except amongft the com- 
mon people, with whom fuch pains have not been 
taker> to fupprefs all vifible emptions of nature, by 
what is commonly called good breeding, there t» 
no general adion, either natural or artificial, fuf- 
ficiently ufed to charaderife the fentiments and 
paffions in a feprefentation taken from the life^ 
even to us at home ; much lefs can it be intelligi- 
ble to our neighbours. People do not diflFer more 
from one another here in their phyfiognomy, thaa 
they do in their aSion. Every individual has 
fomething p^uliar to himfelf,. which proceeds 
either from nis humour, or mere chance and. 
cuftom ; and when there is any thing Angular or 
odd in it^ there is no farther notice taken of it 
than to fay> Oh ! that is Mr. fuch-a-one's way- 
Now I ihould be glad to know what a genius in. 
painting, fuperior even to the greateft of the an- 
tients, who happened 10 be born, and to pafs his. 
life in this country, cuuld poffihly do, thus cir- 
cumftanced ? He can not produce any perfect 
work which is not taken from life, and the things 
•which he wants chiefly to take from life, he can 
never fee. Let us fuppofe fuch an ariift, born 
with all the talents neceflary to form an hiftory 
painter, fearching about for proper fubjefts from 
which he might borrow impaflioned looks, forci* 
ble gefture, and graceful attitudes, in order ta 
give life to the figures in his piece, and to unite 
in the whole propriety, grace, and expreilion. 

P 5 ^^ 
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If be goes to the fenate-houfe, he may perhaps 
fee there a Britifh orator haranguing apon the 
fate of the nation, and the liberties of Europe ; 
with great good fenfe indeed, and in well*chofen 
words, worthy to be read feveral times over when 
reduced to writing ; but with lefs emotion than a 
Frenchman would fpeak of the difcompofing his 
perriwig. This excellent difcourfe is perhaps 
flelivered with his hands in his bofom, or if de- 
corated with adion, it is only fuch as refiilts from 
habit, and of which he is at the time unconfcious ; 
inch as playing with his hat, fumbling in his 
pockets, fettling his perriwig, toiling' or twifting 
his head, and fee*fawing his body. If he goes 
from thence to the bar, he will hardly fare much 
better. There he may hear a long and eloquent 
piece of pleading delivered with an unmoved com- 
pofure of countenance, and the orator perhaps 
twirling a piece of pack-thread round his fingers, 
which is humouroufly called in the fpeSator the 
thread of his difcourfe ; or elfe every now and 
then filling up his paufes by applying his nofegay 
to his noftrila. Since the ufe of tobacto indeed 
fome of the younger fort have found a great fub- 
fidium to the gracefulnefs of their adion by the 
proper management of the fnuff-box. As to the 
pulpit, I believe,! need hardly mention that he 
ivould find little or no affiftance there, unlefs it 
were for pieces of flill life. If from an obferva- 
tion of the orators he reaps fo little benefit, he 
^\\\ hardly find any from their feveral auditorieSf 
who certainly can difcovcr no more emotion than 

what 
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t is excited by the fpeakers. 1 do not tnean* 

but ihat in all ihefe places there may be found 
feveral of fuperioc talents, who do not fall into 
thefe puerilities, and impropri«liesof gefture and 
behaviour; but it will be no very confident aP- 
fertion to affirm, that even the bell of thofe, 
pofleiTed of the flrongell natural talenis, on ac- 
count of the want of opportuntiiesof ftudying an 
art, which of all others requires ihe moft pains, 
will hardly be able to afford in themfelvesperfca 
patterns, for imiiaiion, of grace, propriety, and 
energy of exprellion, in their countenance and. 
adion. And llils may feive to {]iew the rea fori 
why England never yet has, and probably never 
will, if things lliould remain in their prefent fitu- 
■ition, produce a good hiflory painter. Several 
have acquitted ihemfelves well in landfcapes, 
animals, ^owcr^, and the reprefentation of all 
fuch tilings as they could immediately copy from 
nature; and have (herein fallen ihort of iheir 
neighbours only fo far, as their opportunities of 
making ihenirelvcs mailers of the mechanical 
part of their profeflion were inferior. Some alio 
have lhe>vn ihemfelves excellent mailers of ex- 
preilion in fcenes of low life, drawn from living 
ohjeds, amongft whom the language ofthepaf- 
fions had not been effaced by art. Such arc 
many of the performances of the celebrated IIo- 
garlh. Now what reafon can be afligned, that 
they fbould not be as well able to delineate the 
{fious outward configurations produced by the 
ler and more exalted paflions, provided ibey 
ceuJd 
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could find as good Tubjeds in life to take them 
from, and had as frequent opportunities of ob- 
ferving them f From the fame principles we nofay 
conclude, that no other country in Europe can 
-pofiibly produce real artifts in that way. For as 
they can no where find grace, propriety, and ex- 
|)reffion, of a£lion, attitude, and look, in living 
fubjeds, they can only fearch for them in the^re* 
jnaine of the antient artifts; and confequently 
can at beft be but copyifts. The ftandard of na- 
ture being now every where loft, the remains of 
lantiquity are the fole archetypes to which the com- 
pofitions of the moderns are referred, which ob- 
tain a comparative value in proportion to their 
near approaches to the ftyle and manner of thofe. 
Hence it will follow, that they who have the moft 
free accefs and frequent opportunities of ftudying 
and obferving thofe originals muft {cateris paribus) 
obtain the firft place, and that they who form 
themfelves only upon the works of thefe copiers 
muft be of an inferior rank. Every fucccflive im- 
preftion taken from an impreffion muft be weaker 
than the former; and the performance of a copier 
taken from one who was himfelf a copyift, muft 
be confidered as a reflexion from a refie&ion, or 
an echo from an echo ; every fucceffive repetition 
of which muft grow fainter and fainter. And this 
may poflibly ferve as a folution why Italy has pro- 
duced the greateft number, and the higheft clafs of 
hiftory painters of any country in Europe ; and 
Great Britain the feweft, and the leaft confpicuoas 
of any, where Aat art has been at all cultivated* 

What 
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What has been faid in regard to painting, will 
hold equally good with refped: to mufic. As in 
the one, when artificial looks and geAures are 
fubftitnted in a country in the room of fuch as are 
natural, the painter can have no proper fubjeSs 
from which he can draw perfeS reprefentations 
of haman nature; fo in the other, where artificial 
tones and founds are made to fupply the voice of 
nature, tjie mufical compofer can have no arche- 
types from which fo borrow juft and forcible ex« 
predion of the paflions and fentiments. So that 
he is obliged either to give way to his Fancy en- 
tirely in the various combinations of founds; or, if 
he aims at expreifion, it can be only of the artifi- 
cial kind, which is ufed in his own country, and 
which, containing no natural power, will not ap- 
pear to foreign ears to have any force. And this 
may perhaps be the reafon why fome of the French 
operas are heard with fuch raptures by the natives^ 
tho* they are even difguftful to ftrangers. 

And as to poetry, bfefides the many advantages 
which it might derive from oratory, it has been al- 
ready (hewn, that the perfeSion of the poet*s in- 
flrument, in the refinement of language, muft be 
entirely owing to the ftudy of eloquence. Nor is 
it poflible that any poet can be mafter of expreffi- 
on in his numbers, who is unikilled in that art. 
Poetical expreffion confifts in a proper combina- 
tion and arrangement of fyllables and words, 
which, if juftly repeated, will produce certain 
tojes and founds; now, if the poet does not know 
how to repeat even his own v^rfts with propriety 

and 
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and grace (which is almoft univeFfally the cafe of 
all the modern writers) how is it pofliUe that he 
can be a mafler of expreflion in numbers? - 

Upon the lead confideration it will aj^ar, tbt 
it was in the rery natnre of oratory to fuppiy theie 
deficiencies, and prevent thofe deviations firom 
nature which muft of courfe afFed the federal imi: 
tative arts. The bufinefs of the orator was to 
move the paflions of ail forts of auditors^ wiihoot 
which he could not accomplifh his end. Now it 
is evident, that the energy of nature raxA have 
much more efficacy in this refped than the power 
of art. It was therefore incumbent on the orator 
to preferve, as much as poilible, all the various 
looks, gedures, and tones, which nature herfelf 
has annexed to the feveral paffions and afiedions, 
to be an univerfal language, intelligible by all 
ranks and orders of people, of whatever age or 
country; and the whole employment of art was 
only to regulate thefe in fuch a manner, as to ex- 
hibit them in their higheft degree of beauty and 
grace, without robbing them of their force. The 
manner of the public fpeakers would of courfe 
be imitated by their hearers, and the natural 
would become every where the fafliionable adion- 
Hence the artifts in Aich a country might every 
where find proper fubjeSs for imitation ready to 
their hands. The com positions in thofe arts which 
imitate thro' natural media^ fuch as mufic and 
painting, would be intelligible not at home only, 
but in all other countries, and their beauty be 
every where perceived. Their poetry alfo, which 

[imitates 
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imitates only thro' an artificial medium^ and con- 
fequentiy would be unintelligible to Aich as were 
not acquainted with the arbitrary ftgns made ufe 
of to exprefs ideas in it, would, on account of the 
fame of the writers, be fought after by all thofe 
who had ieifure and opportunity to acquire know- 
lege of .thofe figns; and they would find their la* 
hour well rewarded, not only in the propofedend 
of underftanding thofe pieces, but likewifc in the 
delight which the very means of arriving at that 
end would afford them ; I mean the pleafure which 
they mud take in the contemplation and ftudy of 
a beautiful language, poli(hed and refined to the 
utmoft^ 

CHAP. VIII. 

Of the encouragements given to the federal artijis dure^ 
tng the fiourijbingjiate of oratory. 

WHAT I have faid above naturally leads 
me to the confideration of another point, 
which is of the utmofl: confequence in bringing the 
liberal arts to perfection; I mean the encourage- 
hient given to the feveral artifts in the rewards 
which attended their labours. Thefe rewards are 
of two kinds; fame and profit. When confi* 
dered feparatcly, the former is certainly the no- 
bler motive to adion, and the more likely to pro- 
duce excellence in works ; but neither of them can 
operate with fuch force diftindly, as when their 
powers are united. When fame is the motive^ the 

more 
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more general and extended it is, the greater wilt 
it's influence be over the minds o£ fuch as afpire 
after that for a reward* A love of fame is of all 
others the ftrongeft incentive to a generous mind, 
and is the mod boundlefs in It'& defires. An artifi» 
animated by that, is not contented withthe praifei 
of his own countrymen, he grafps at the applaofe 
of all his cotemporaries in the different countries 
of the peopled globe; nor does he flop here, but 
looks greedily forward to all future generationsy 
and nothing lefs will content him than a profped 
of perpetuity to his works, or to his name. As 
fuch an unbounded view is the moft likely to rous^ 
and animate him to the utmoft exertion of all 
his faculties; fo nothing can fo effeSually induce 
him to labour and toil after the greateft accuracy 
and correfbnefs in his compofitions, which are lo 
pafs in review before fuch numbers of unbiafled 
judges. When the leflcr motive of profit is pre- 
valent with an artift, it need fcarce be mentioned, 
that in proportion to the price which his works 
bear, he will be encouraged and Aimulated in his 
labours. But in all rewards, whether of fame 
or profit, it is neceffary that they Ihould be di(!ri- 
buted with the niceft judgement, and the mod 
exaS impartiality; without which they not only 
lofe their end, but become the higheft difcourage*- 
ments to real artids. The abbe Du Bos, in Ipeak- 
jng of this fubjefl:, fays : * If a fovereign diftrt- 
' butes his favours impartially, they are an en- 
l couragement to artifls^ which they ceafe to be 
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as foon as they are mi (placed. Nay, it >vouId be . 
much better, were a fovereign not to diftribute 
any favours at all, than to do it without judge^- 
ment. An able artift may find means to com- 
fort him/elf under the contempt and negleft in- 
to which his art is fallen. A f poet may evei) 
bear with the difreliih people chance to have for 
poetry; but he is ready to burft with envy and 
fpite, when he fees a prize given to works that 
are far inferior to his own performances. He 
grows defperate at the fight of an injuftice 
which is a perfonal affront to him, and he re- 
nounces^ as much as in' him lies^ the mufes fot 
forever.*- 

As I have already proved that the feveral artifttf 
had the higheft opportunities, during the flourifh- 
ing times of oratory, to improve their talents 16 
the utmoft, fo I (hall now (hew that they had 
alfo the higheft encouragements afterwards to dif- 
play them : that the incentives were of the nobleft 
kind, the rewards the greateft, and diftributed 
with more judgement and impartiality, than could 
be expe^ed in any other age and country. Td 
begin with the higheft of all incentives, that of 
fame. It has been already ftiewn, that they wera 
not in this refpeS confihed to iheir own country^ 
but their works were every where fought after, and 
admired by the curious of all nations. Being 
Iranfcripts from nature, they were intelligible by 
all people, of all countries, and thro* all agesl 

f We have a ftrong inftancc of iVv\^ mMAx.wv. 
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Even the imitations thro' artificial media, fu'ch as 
the works of the poets, on account of the beauty 
and perfeSion of the language in which they 
wrote, were likely to fpread over the earth, and 
to laft as long as fun and moon endured. What a 
mighty encouragement was this to all fuch writen 
as were aduated by a principle of fame, and ex- 
tended their views to future generations? They 
alfo whofe chief end was the enjoyment of prefent 
fame and honours had the nobtefl opportunities 
of being gratified to the utmoft extent of Ibeir 
wifhes. This matter has been fully difplayed by 
the abbe Du Bos in the following paflage. * The 
opportunities of receiving the applaufes tndfift* 
vours of great afTemblies were very frequent in 
Greece. As we have congrelTes in our times, 
where the deputies of princes and dates meet, in 
order to terminate wars, and regulate the fates 
of provinces, and the limits of kingdoms ; in like 
manner there were afTemblies formerly from 
time to time, where the mofl illuilrious perfo* 
nages of Greece rendevouzed, in order to de- 
cide the merit of the mofl eminent painter, the 
mofl moving poet, and the befl wrefller. This 
was the real n(K>tive which induced fuch multi* 
tudes of people to flock to thofe public games 
that were celebrated in different cities. The 
public porticos where the poets went to recite 
their verfes, or painters to expofe their pidures^ 
were the places where the better ford of conni- 

* panj 
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* pany ufed generally to meet. In fine, * " the 
** works of great mafters, as Pliny obferves, were 
•* not confidered, at the time here mentioned, as 
*' common moveables deftined to imbellifli a pri- 
" vate perfoh's apartment ; no, they were looked 
*' upon as the jewels of the flate, and as a public 
" treafure, the enjoyment whereof was due to alt 
*' the inhabitants.'^ The ardour which painters 

* and poets had in thofe times to improve their 

* talents was not inferior to the eagernefs which 
^ we obferve in the people of our days to heap up 

* money^ and to attain to great employments in 

* theftatc.* 

How muft the hearts of artifls in thofe times 
have exulted, and how mud their ears have beea 
raviflied with the general and united praifes, and 
applaufes, of the moft auguft affemblies f of the 
world! And how mud this have incited and 
fpurred them to the utmoft ftreich of their facul- 
ties, in comparifon of the prefent cold approbation^ 
given in private, and the flow growth of reputation^ 

• Non cnim parietes cxcolebant dominis tantum, 
nee (lomos uno in loco manfuras, quae ex incendio rapi 
non poiTent. Omnts eorun ars urbibos excubabat, 
pidtorque res communis terrarum^ erat. Plin. hift. I. 35. 

f We may eafily judge what an incitement this muil 
have been to men of genius, when we have it on record, 
that the great Themiftocles, upon being received at the 
Olympic fedival with the general fhouts and applaufes 
of the ai&mbly, faid, * This was the happiefl day he 

* had ever known, and that he then reaped the fulh 

* reward of all iiis labours/ 
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from the fuffrages of incfivUIuais? Efpecia^Iy wheiT' 
it is confidered that this did' not end merely in 
fame^ but the artlfls, who bore away the prizes^ 
were immediately raifed, perhaps from meannefi 
and obfcurity, into great perfonages, fo as to be 
confidered of an equal rank with thofe who wert 
entrufted with the higheft offices. And it^ was 
often known that men of the nobleft birth, and 
greatefl riches in Greece^ did not think it a dif-. 
honour to marry their daughters to fuch eminent, 
poets, painters, and muficians, as had diftin-, 
guiihcd theqifelves in an extraordinary manner on., 
thefe occafions. If the chief objeS of fome wasi 
profit^ it is evidenl from the great price which 
their works bore, and the large fortunes raifed by 
feveral artiAs, how amply they might be gratified 
in this point alfo. 

But the higheft incentive of all to the ezertion', 
of true genius was the moral certainty of rewards 
being diftributed with (kill and impartiality. The 
multitude of judges effe6lually prevented corrupti- 
on, and their (kill arofe partly from a general 
good tafte diffufed thro' the whole body of the 
people, and partly from the great opportunities^ 
which all who were inclined to it had of forming 
and fixing their tafte upon the beft models, by 
means of the moft excellent works of all kind* 
being the property of the public, and confequent- 
ly acceflfibic at all times, and by all perfons. On. 
which accounts it is more than probable, that a 
common illiterate Athenian might be a more com-' 
pe:cnt judge of perfeftion in all the liberal arts, 
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than the nicefl: and moft pains- taking of our con- 
noKTeurs. They had conftant opportunities of 
comparing the copies with their true archetypes, 
with nature herfelf. They had daily before their 
eyes the great originals of grace and expreHion, 
in the looks^ gefture, and tones of their orators • 
and therefore could not fail of judging whether the 
copies were right: a man in thofe days might fay, 
that the turn of countenance, the attitude and 
aSion of a figure reprefented in a hiftory piece 
vrere juft and expreflive, becaufe he had feen fuch 
ufed byaPericles, aDemofthenes, or^Demades, 
upon a fimilar occafion, and in the reprefentation 
of a like pailion or affedion. He might pafs judge- 
ment likewife with equal certainly in regard to 
tones, founds, and cadences in mufical or poetical 
expreflion. Whereas a modern critic has no 
archetype to refer to but the works of the moft 
celebrated mafters. He can only fay that fuch a 
pi3ure is in the manner of a Raphael or a Rubens, 
or fuch a poem and fuch a piece of mufic is in th^ 
ftyle of this poet, and that compofer. The ut- 
moft therefore that he can arrive at is to form 
only a comparative judgement : and even in that 
refpefl, in many cafes, an unlettered Athenian 
had, without ftudy or application, great advan- 
tages over him, by means of the conftant opportu- 
nities which he had of feeing all thegreateft works 
of the greateft mafters publicklyexpofed to view : 
which muft imperceptibly infufe into him a good 
comparative tafte, tho' he £hould be totally igno- 
rant of all rulesy and principles. Wh^t^^j^ ^ tfv^ 
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dern virtuofo muft travel over all Europe, be at 
great pains and expence to get accefs to the cabi- 
nets of the curious, and even then will hardly be 
allowed time enough to examine them fofficiently, 
fo as to form an accurate judgement of thefeveral 
works. And this was the true fource of that ge* 
neral good tafte amongft the antients, which we 
find fo greatly celebrated. Hence it was that if 
a fyllable was pronounced by an afior in tbe lead 
longer or fhorter than it ought to be, that tbe 
whole audience to a man cried out againft it. 
Hence it was that the Athenians obtained that re- 
markable charaSer from Cicero ; * * The judge- 
^ ment of the Athenians was fo true and jufty that 
< they could not liften to any thing but what was 
* pure and elegant.* 

It mufi be allowed that an artift could no where 
find fuch due encouragement, or have fuch moral 
certainty of meeting with rewards proportioned 
to his merit, as from the fufFrages of a free peo- 
ple, amongft whom a general good tafte prevailed. 
Next to that, tho' far (hort indeed, is the coun- 
tenance and favour of an abfolute prince^ when he 
happens to be a man of ikill and integrity, or is 
ferved by minifters pofTeflfed of thofe qualities. 
But in a country where neither the prince is abfo- 
lute, nor the ptople in general have a good tallc, 
it is hardly poffible that the arts fhould ever flou- 
riih. In the Englifh conftitution, which like the 

* Athenienfes, quorum fexnper fuit fincerum prudent 
que judicium, nihil ut poiTent nifi incorruptun audire 
k elegans. 
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antient republics has liberty for it's objed^ and 
wherein each claims a right of judging for himfelf 
in ail matters whatever, it is extreamly neceflfary 
that the people (hould have proper opportunitiei 
of having their judgements rightly informed. For 
in proportion as a bad tafte fhould prevail amongft 
them, in proportion will the works of fuch artiils 
as flatter that vicious tafte be encouraged ; and 
every encouragement given to the falfe becomes 
a difcouragement to the true genius. Nothing 
therefore can'poflibly raife the arts to any pitch of 
perfe3ion amongft us, but a general good tafte 
In the people ; and nothing can poifibly create and 
diffufe this general good tafte, but the ftudy and 
pradlice of oratory. 

CHAP. IX. 

Obje£iions to the above bypotbejis^ drawn from the 
works of the modern artifis \ and anfwer to the 
9hje^ion. 

TO all that I have faid in fupport of my hy- 
pothefis, I know it will at once be objeSed, 
-that the revival of the arts in Europe, and their 
moft flouriihing ftate, were brought about without 
any of the aids of oratory, which I have pretend* 
ed to be fo neceflary to their perfeSion. The 
boafted ages of Leo X. and Lewis XIV. with all 
the great matters which they produced, will im- 
mediately be quoted upon me. I am much de- 
ceived if a thorough difcuffion of this ^o\yA^^>^^ 
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not ferve to illudrate and eftablifh my opinion 
more clearly and firmly than any thing elfc. But 
«s this would lead me into too wide a field For the 
bounds of this work, and as I intend on another 
occafion to enter into a more minute difquiiition 
of this whole matter, I (hall content myfelf at 
prefent with touching only upon fomc of the prin- 
cipal |oint5, in order to invalidate, in fome mea- 
fure, the objeSions which may be raifed upon this 

head. 

In the firfl: place, nothing can be more clearly 
proved, than that the great artifts during tbofc 
periods borrowed their chief excellencies from the 
works of the anticnts, and confequently that they 
were at beft but imitators and copyifts. 

Secondly, that the fuppofed perfeftion of their 
works has not been fettled by any abfolule ftand-^ 
ard, but by comparifon only. 

Laftly, that the few originals, which have been 
produced fince the revival of the arts, have been 
indebted for their chief value to oratory. 

In fpeaking to thefe feveral points, I would 
have it remembered, that I do not at all take into 
my account fuch works as depend merely upon 
the (kill and knowlege of the mafters in their fe- 
veral arts, but only fuch as have reference to their 
great end of reprefenting human nature in it's 
mod exalted, and dignified (late. 

It was in the age of Julius II. and Leo X. that 
the arts arofe out of the tombs in which they had 
fo long been buried ; and, during that period, fome 
of them arrived at a degree of perfection, which 
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all the endeavours of man have not fince been able 
to keep up. But they were far from going haiid 
in hand together, and keeping an even pace, as 
they were always obferved to do in Greece and 
Rome ; foon after their births, painting and fta- 
tuary left their fillers far bettind, and reached 
the goal when poetry and mufic had fcarce ftarted. 
Let us fee how ihis diverlity of the fate and pro- 
grefs of the modern arts, from thVe of the antienU, 
can be reconciled to reafon: for in Greece and 
Rome poetry and mufic were the elder, and ilart- 
ed firit, iho' they were quickly followed and over- 
taken in the race by their younger fiftcrs : and in- 
deed in the natural order of things this mud have 
been the cafe. Nor do I know upon what princi- 
ple this difference can be accounted for, but that 
of plagiarifm, and fuppofiiion that the modern 
artifts borrowed their chief beauties from the 
works of the anlients; efpecially when we find j 
that the folution of this difficulty will follow in th«<^l 
moft natural manner from ihat principle. '^H 

It is well known that it was owing to the grcit 
psins and afliduity of Julius If. and Leo X. in 
.fearching after thofe concealed treafures, that al- 
Ttiofk all the precious remains of antiquity, both of 
painting and ftatuary, which were buried und«r 
the ruins of Rome, were brought 10 light. Thefc 
were colleiSled and preferved with the utmoft care 
by thofe two paflionate lovers of the arts. Their 
great liberalities encouraged all perfons of geniu* 
to apply themfelves clofely to the iludy of them: 
and, with fuch advantages as ihe^ '^oKuSei, ol 
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'fcai^ng fo great a variety of the moft perfied mo- 
dels before their eyes, Lt is no wonder that the pro- 
f refs of the £rfl: artifls was fo rapid^ and that their 
^iivorks far excelled all thofe of their fucceflbrs. 
The painters particularly had patterns in thefe 
iwitient piSures of grace and expreflion, which 
vvere no longer to be met with in nature ; an ad- 
vantage which none of their fucceffors could havci 
. as thofti pieces if! a few years, after having been 
cxpofed to the external air, mouldered away, and 
at laft totally difappeared. The * firft paintcrt 
had therefore the moA perfed models in ihofe 
great originals, which were immediate tranfcripts 
from nature ; whilft fuch as were bred up under 
ihem bad only copies to ftudy in the works of their 
xnafters, and confequenlly were one degree far- 
ther removed, and could only fee nature, as it 
were, in a fecond refleSion. Thofe who were 
bred up under them again were ftill more remote, 
'till at lad the obje3 entirely difappeared. And 
this perhaps may be found to be the true reafon 
why hiftory-painting has from thofe days to thefc 
been in aconftant (late of declennon,ib that fcarce 
jthe ihadow of it now appears upon .earth. In fia.- 
luary alfo the firft artifts iiad the advantage of 
finding a prodigious number, of thegreat works of 
smtiquity colleSed together in.one place; whilft, 
thro* the Jicgligencex^r want of tafte in the fuo- 

^ It«eed&arce be^meotioned alio what benefit theft 
firft painters mafl: bsjut xtnttivcd^ from the large col- 
ledion.of ftatues^en to be feen together at Rome. 

ceeding 
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ceeding popes, ihofe immenre Ireafures have been 
fcattcred over the world, and rauft be fearched For 
in the colledions of many private perfons, as well 
as kings and princes, thro' Ihe feveral countries of 
Europe. But as ftatuesandpiecesof fculptureare 
not made of fuch perilhable materials as pii^ures, 
and as thefe models are ftill in being, artifls of 
genius may flill form ttieir t^fie upon them 
pains and travelling, and therefore we have gi 
flatuaries and fculptors yet to be found in fcven 
countries in Europe, according to the encourage- 
ment given to their feveral abilities ; nor have we 
any reafon to fuppofe that there will be any great 
deficiency of artifts in this way, wbilft fuch pat- 
terns for their imitation remain, and whilA fultabli 
rewards attend their labours. Nothing can fen 
.more flrongly to confirm this point than the fuc- 
cefs of the academy of Lewis XIV founded at 
Rome hy that monarch, at an immenfe expence, 
in order to give young perfons of genius the ut- 
moft opportunities of improving themfelvas in 
thofe arts. But fifty years care and coft fcarctf 
produced one painter of note; whereas a large 
number of fculptors was formed there, whofe 
worits far excelled all ihoie of iheir cotemporaries. 
As the great ailiftance, which the maflers derived 
from the remains of the antients, in thofe two 
arts, was a fufficient caufe of the rapidity of their 
progrefs, fo the flow advances made in mufic, 
and poetry, can be fully accounted for upon the 
fame principle. It is well known that the antient 
mufic was entirely loft, fo that the men of genius 
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for that art, having no fuch lights to guide them, 
.as the others had, were a long time groping their 
way in the dark; and wBcn they emerged into. 
Jight foufid themfelves at a vaft diftance behind' 
tteir brethren of the other profeffions. For this 
tf'eafon alfo, having none of their great mafters of 
«itiquity to be their guides, they fleered towards a 
wrorfg objed, and made pleafurc their end^ which 
toy the antients was only ufed as the means. Tht 
poets indeed were in a different fituation : they, 
^like the painters and ftatuaries, had the nobleft 
'Works of Greece and Rome to fcrve them as pat- 
terns; but their inftruments were too poor to give 
ji juft copy of the grace and beauty to be found in 
Ihofe originals. The languages of Europe were 
M yet in a rude ftate *. The Italian, which was 
the leafi corrupted of all thofe derived from thci 
antient Roman, was the firft which gave any 
jdawnings of elegance in modern poetry;, and the 
French, foon after, with immenfe pains and in- 
^uftry, poliflied their language as far as the nature 
4of it would admit, fo as to exhibit fome faint re- 
prefentation of the beauties to be found in the 
•works of the antient poets. But it is eafy to be 
iten in the writings of both countries, that their 
chief merit confided in an imitation of the antients. 

* That this was the true caufe of the flow progreii 

of poetry, and not any dearth of genius, inay appear 

fcom the feverail excelieat compofitions in Latin, inferior 

to none bat thofe <of the Auguftan age, which at that 

^ timeJVKere pEoduced bySanazarius, Vida, &c. 

The 
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The Italians took the mod daring flights^ and 
.boldly foared into the regions of epic poetry; biit^» 
however lofiy to a modern eye their excurfions- 
noight appear, they fell far (hort of their great 
mafters: and it was clear that- they mounted only 
on borrowed wings, by the fudden precipitate falls,, 
and irregularitiesof motion, whenever they truft- 
ed to their native vigour. The French, more* 
confcious of their weaknefs, and knowing that: 
their wings were only fattened with wax, dreaded', 
the fate of Icarus if they approached too near the- 
fun, and therefore never attempted any flights bc*- 
ypnd the middle regions of tragic poetry. There 
too they followed the ancients at a diftance, and* 
would venture into no track unmarked by them. 
As it is on their tragedies which the French value 
tbemfelves mofti it is worth obferving, that then: 
chief merit feems to arife from a cold obfervation- 
of the rules of the antients in the ftruQure of thofe- 
pieces; whilfl: the chief point, a juftreprefentation* 
of the perfonages of the drama, has been neglect- 
ed. The great heroes of Greece and Rome are 
all metamorphofed into Frenchn>en; and Alexan-- 
der, Caefar, and Scipio, are become Monfieun 
of Paris* Upon the whole, if all that was bor- 
rowed from the antients by the Italian dnd French j' 
poets were to be reftored, . there would fcarce anyv 
thing great or noble remain ; and perhjips the only 
truly original thing they could boaft of would be: 
their rhime; the full honour. of which the antients - 
would hardly envy them* 
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It is indeed fo evident^ from the works tbem- 
felves, that almoft all rlie valuable modern com- 
pofitions are but copfes of the remains of antiquitji 
that the point need hardly be farther inilfted on. 
The pla^iarifm of flatuaries, fculptorsy and poets, 
IS the mod vifible; as the originals are in being, 
from which the artifis have borrowed, and by a 
View of which the theft may be difcovercd. We 
can not pdeed know how much the firft painters 
"borrowed from the pi3ures which have fince been 
loft ; but it is more than probable that they were 
at leaft as much indebted tp them, as the other 
artifts have been to what have remained. Nor can 
we doubt from what ftores their imaginations 
were chiefly fupplied, when we confider how very 
improperly, on many occafions, they have intro* 
duced ideas which could alone be borrowed from 
antient works, and were only fuitable to their fub* 
jeds. The abbe Du Bos has obferved, * That 
' Michael Angelo was univerfally blamed, for 

• having mixed the fiQions of heathen poetry 

• with the revealed articles of the laft judgement, 

• in the reprefentation he has drawn thereof, on 
' the bottom wall of the chapel of Sixtus IV.' 
He alfo takes notice that Rubens in one of his 
pieces has drawn our Saviour in the attitude of a 
fabulous Jove, with a thunder-bolt in his hand, 
ready to dart it againft the world. And in another 
place, treating of the fame fubjeS, he has the 
following 4)a{rages * The pifture in the gallery of 
* Luxemburg, reprefenting the arrival of Mary 

of Mcdieis at Verfaille^^ h an hiftorical compo- 
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* fiilon. The painter intended therefore 
' prerent the event agreeably to irulh. The queen' 

* lands from on board ihe Tufcan gallics. The 

* lords and ladies, that accortipany or receive her, 

* areeafy to be diilinguifhcd. But the Nereids- 
' and Tritons, whom Ruhens has reprefcnted 

* founding their fheDs in the harbour, to ejcprefs 
' the joy with which ihts maritime town received 
' the new queen, make, to my fancy atleaft, a 

* very prepofteroiis appearance. As I am fenHble- 
' that none of thcfe marine deities aflifted at th» 
' ceremony, this fiSion deftroys partof theefFe&, 
' which ihe imitation would' have produced in my 
' mind. Rubens ought here, methinks, to have 

* imbellillied his harbour with ornaments more 

* reconcileable to probability. Things that are in- 

* vented, in order to render a fubjeit more agree- 

* able, fliould always be confident wlih it's exitU 
■ ence.' His obfervation is certainly Jiift; and yet 
do we not fee the fame method prattifed in our 
poetry? The heathen divinities are ftill the gods 
ofthe Chriftian poets, and Jupiter, Apollo, Mi- 
nerva, Cupid, and Venus, are daily introduced 
even upon modern fubje3s, iho' at the expence 
of verifimilitude, which ought to be the chief ob- 

. jeS in all ihe imitative arts. But this, amongft 
many others, is a clear proof from what ftore- 
houfe the modern#4iave borrowed their ideas,' 
This is ftiil more evident in flamary, wherein (he 
ariiils have not only copied the attitude and er- 
pr.i>fRon of the antiques, but adorned their mo- 
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Attn figures with the very drefs and ornaments of 
iha Greeks and Romans. 

, When therefore we refleft upon the progrefs 
fof thefe four arts (ince their revival ; that hiftory- 
pfainting made it*s quickeft marches^ and arrived 
at an higher point of pecfedion than has been (mce 
known, during the time that the artifts had an op* 
portnnfty of ftudying the antient pidures : and, 
iince *thofe perlflied, it has declined, and is now 
; almoft vanilhed : that ftatuary reached it's fum- 
mit whilft the artifts had the befl opportunity of 
examining the largeft colledion of antiques; and 
that the mod admired* works are ftill produced by 
thofe who have the bed: means of viewing thofe 
models : that poetry in the feveral nations of Eu- 
rope has made advances towards excellence, in 
proportion as the Greek and Roman authors were 
more or lefs generally ftudied amongft them ; and 
that the compofitions in this way are more or lefs 
lEalued in proportion as they refemble thofe ftand- 
ards : that muflc, which had no patterns from an« 
tlquity to imitate, has never yet attained it*s end, 
ind is only a mere fenfuai delight, without con- 
tf ibuting to the benefit of mankind : we may 
boldbJF conclude, * That the great modem artids 
' have borrowed their chief excellencies from 
* the works of the antients, and confequently 
< that they are at bed but imitators and copyids/ 

CHAP. 
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G HA P. X. 

Tiai tbi fuppofed perfect on of modern' ^orks bit' 
not been fettled by any abfglute Jhndard^ iut bjs 
comparifon only. 

IT is evident enough that the vorks of the - 
greateft modern artifls in poetry, and ftatuary - 
have but a comparative value, and that there 'is a • 
twofold judgment pafTed upon them. When conw - 
pared with thofeof the antients, they fall far (hort^ 
of the perfedion to be found in them ; and appear, > 
relatively, mean in the eyes of all perfons of true ' 
tafte : but, when compared with the performances ^ 
of their cotemporaries, or fuch as have fucceede4 - 
them, the works of the mqft eminent acquire a ^ 
fijperiority above the reft, as much as they them«* - 
felves are found inferior to thofe of antiquity. • 
Nor is there any reafon to believe, but .that the ■ 
cafe would be exaftly fimilar with refpeSto paint-^- 
ing and mufic, if the feveral compofitions - of • 
the great antient mafters in thofe itrts had been ^ 
preferved and handed down to us in the fame man^^ - 
ner, as in the others. From the many wonderful ^ 
accounts tranfmitted to us, by perfons of undc^bc^ - 
ed* authority, of the amazing effeds produced by ' 
the mufical compofitions of the antients; we can > 
not believe but that they were of a kind far fupe- - 
rior to ours : and tho' their paintings are loft to' ' 
us, yet fome of them retain ftili a kind of being 
in the elegant defcriptions given of them by feve- - 
ral authors J fo as to enable us to form a toWc^V^ ^ 

0^5 Tv^<\atX' 
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notion of their merit. Whoever reads Pliny's 
account of a piSure drawn by Ariftides, reprefent- 
ing a woman dabbed with a poniard» having 
a fucking child at her breaft ; the praifes which 
Aufonius beftows upon the Medea of Timo* 
machus; what Pliny and Quintilian both have 
faid upon the facrifice of Iphigenia by Timanthes ;' 
the excellent defcription which Lucian gives of a 
grand piece reprefenting the marriage of Alexan* 
der and Roxana, as alfo the family of a Centaur 
drawn by Zeuxis^ with many others to the fame 
cfFeS; can not but conclude that the painters of 
intiquity were mafters of the nobleft and moft ac- 
curate expreflion, as well as of the fined poetic 
and [Mdurefque compofition. And indeed, when 
we find that all the antients, who have written 
upon thofe fubjeSs, are agreed in allowing that 
painting and mufic were in as high a degree of 
perfedion as poetry and fculpture ; we can not re<» 
fufe-our belief to the leftimony of fuch txr^^iGtc 
judges. 

Here it muft be obferved therefore, ^hat, thcf 
the compoHtions in modern painting and mufic 
be generally thought to have a more abfolute de- 
grct of perfeaion than thofe of poetry and fciil* 
pture; yet, in fad, they have only a comparative 
value. The whole diflference lies in this, that, as 
fome of the nobleft works of antiquity in thd 
latter arts are ftill remaining, the compofitions 
of the moderns fuflFcr xnuch when compared 
with them^ but^ as all the traces of the former 

arc 
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are lolV, the moft eminent mafters of latter 
times can be only compared with fuch as are in- 
ferior to tSemfelves: and confequentty, by fuch a 
compariron, their works muft always appear in 
the mofl advantageous light. Nay, to modernj 
judges, ihey muft of courfe become the Handai 
ofperfeQion. But, were the mafterly drawin] 
of the anlient painters dill in being, it is more 
ihaii probable [bat the hirtorical pieces of our moft 
celebrated arlifts would be thrown at as great a 
dirtance by a comparifon wilh them, and fink 
much in their value, as the works of our poets ai 
ftatuarics have done. And could we hear the 
tient mufic performed in it's utmoft perfedlion,. 
our admiraiion of the modern would perhaps be 
changed into contempt, and the moft excellent of 
our compofers be conlidered only as agreeable 
triflers. 

From thi^view it is evident, that, however the 
reputation of the modern arlifts in painting and 
mufic may have been raifed by the lofs of the 
works of the antienls, yet (be arts themfelves 
muft have fufFered amazingly; and all truecritical- 
knowlege, with refpe^t.-to thofe, muft have been 
proportion ably lefs. For there can be no doubt» 
but that the curious enquirers into poetry and ila- 
tuary have much ftronger, and more certain. 
lights to guide their judgements, in afcertaimng 
the real value of any produflion in either of thofe 
arts, by means of the twofold comparifon; whereas 
they who have a tafte for raufic and painting a 
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mUf ju^ by Gompdrifori' of the works of one 
moiem widi thofe of another. 

CHAP. XI- 

7bai tie few originals, which have been produced Jince 
tbc revival of the arSiy have been indebted for tbeir 
€bief value to oratory. 

IH A V E ah-cady taken notice, that I fpcak all 
along only of fuch compofitions in the imitatiTe 
arts as are of the more exalted and heroic kind. 
Of thefe we (hall perhaps find very few amongft 
the moderns which can be juftly allowed to be 
originals. All that is called great and noble in 
ftatuary, has been apparently borrowed* from the 
antients; as alfo in hiftory- pain ting. Nor has 
the fublimer kind of poetry been lefs indebted to 
them. Every thing in our mufic indeed, moft be 
allowed to be original, as it was of our own in- 
vention, and could owe nothing to antiquity; 
iince that art had been wholly loft. But this, ac« 
cording to the modern praSice, muft be looked 
upon rather as a mathematical fcience, ornament- 
^ by fancy, than one of the imitative arts. 
.Throughout all the nations of Europe, Italy and 
England alone can have the honour of boafting 
that they have produced fome noble originals; 
Italy in painting, and England in poetry. The 
piftures of devotion, which chiefly employed the 
mafters of the Italian fchool, might probably vie 
with the greateft produQions of old, were they 
flill fubflfting, in point of force of expreflion, fub- 

limity^ 
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limit}', and truth ; becaufe the mafters had an oj 

portunily of taking thefe warm from life in an 
finite number of fiibje6ts daily to be fcen in their 
chapels, in ihofe days when piety and cnthufiafm 
were at their greaieft height. As praying with 
devotion, and an hearty zeal, mull be allowed to 
be one of the moft exalted fpecies of oratory, and 
as nothing can be more ftrongly charatlerifed by 
the human features and gefture ; the modern 
artifts mad have had as good fubjecis, and as fre- 
quent opportunities of drawing from the life, in 
this refpeft, as the antients had in others: fo that, 
fuppofing an equality of genius and execution, 
there is good reafon to believe, that the devotional 
piflures of the Italian painters may every way be 
equally excellent with the hiftorical pieces of anti- 
quity. This opinion will appear the more proba- 
ble when we confider, that, iho' the hiflorical 
pieces of the mod eminent Italian painters have 
raifed great admiration, when compared with thofe 
of others; yet they are far from being allowed 10 
be the moft escellent of iheir own works, II 
has been univerrally agreed, that the paintings on 
religious fubje£ls of Angelo, Raphael, Titian, &c. 
are their moft finiflied pieces, and far fuperior 10 
their other works. Let it be remembered aifo, 
thai during the age of Leo X, and for fome time 
afterviards, zeal forreligion was carried to a much 
higher pitchy on account ef the ftruggles occafion- 
ed by the fevcral fLceffions from the church of 
Rome, begun and carried on in thofe days, than 
it probably ever was either before or finge. Thia 
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muft not only have made a greater number of de- 
votees^ and afforded more frequent examples ofa 
warm expreflion^ but muft likewife have rouzed 
the Italian * preachers, always allowed to be the 
moft animated of any in Europe^ to the utmoff 
exertion ef their faculties; and confequently haver 
given advantages io the painters ^thofe days, in 
all fubjeSs of this nature, over all artifts of other 
countries^ as well as their fucceflbrs in their own. 
England has produced two poets in the fublimer 
kinds of writing, the epic and tragic, who muff 
be allowed to be truly originals. But it would be: 
no difficult matter to prove, that ihey were in- 
debted for the greateft part of their excellence, 
and their undoubted fuperiority over all the mo- 
derns of all nations, to their (kill •in oratory. 
Whoever is converfant in the writings of Milton, 
muff be convinced that he made that art his pecu« 
liar ftudy. No other poet has fliewn fo profound 
a knowlege of the power of founds, or the force 
of expr eflion from a proper arrangement of words. 
No writer of antiquity has ihewn more perfed 
fkill in the whole art of eloquence, than he has 
difplayed in the fpceches of Satan and his fallen 
crew. Whoever examines carefully his account 
of the proceedings at the Pandsmonium in his 
fecond book, will find, that in the fpeeches of 
Satan himfelf, of Moloc, Belial, Mammon, and . 

* To this cauie might [ftobably be owing, the forci- 
ble expreffion fe much admired in oneof the cartoons, 
where St. Paul is reprefented in the a^ion of preaching 
to the Athenians. 

Beelzebobj 
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Beelzebub, he feems to have taken in almoft the 
whole compafs of oratory ; and that there is fcarce 
a rpeciesof it, of which he has not given a noble 
and complete fpecimen. Nor could the fecrctary 
of Cromwell have wanted fubje^s to draw after 
the life from that great mailer of perfuafion and 
his afTociates, by whom that art was as much cut* 
livated, and was as ufeful to them in carrying 
their points, as the force of arms^ and military 
{kill. 

Shakefpear, whofe towering genius, and uiu 

common reach of underftandingy had endued him 
with an intuitive quicknefs in his fearches into 
human nature, had acquired from the very pro- 
feffion in which he Vas engaged an habitual and 
prafkical knowlegeof the oratorial art, far fuperio|r 
to all theory. To be convinced of his admirable 
ftill in this refpeS, we need only look over his 
(hort piece of advice to the player. in his Hamlet; 
wherein we can not btit wonder how it was pofC- 
ble, that fo juft and comprehenfive a fyftem of 
rules both for a6\ion and fpeaking could have 
been comprized in fo narrow a compafs. It 
might be eafily (hewn, that the great fucceHi 
of his pieces at this day, and the efFeds which 
they produce in the reprefentation, have been 
chipfly owing to his fkill in the art of fpeak- 
ing. It was that which enabled him. to form a 
true dramatic ftyle, that happy arrangement and 
difpofition of his words, fo perfectly adapted to 
bis fubjeds, which throw fuch a luftre on his fej> 
tixnents, and are fo admirably fuitcd to the mouth 
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muft not only have made a greater number of de- 
votees^ and afforded more frequent examples of a 
warm expreflion, but muft likewife have rouzed 
the Italian ♦ preachers, always allowed to be iHe 
moft animated of any in Europe^ to the utmoff 
exertion ef their faculties; and confequently have 
given advantages 10 the painters of thofe days, in 
all fubjeSs of this nature, over all artifts of other 
countries^ as well as their fucceflbrs in their own. 
England has produced two poets in the fubliincr 
kinds of writing, the epic and tragic, who muff 
be allowed to be truly originals. But it would be 
no difficult matter to prove, that they were in- 
debted for the greateft part of their excellence, 
and their undoubted fuperiority over all the mo- 
derns of all nations, to their (kill in oratory. 
Whoever is converfant in the writings of Milton, 
muft be convinced that he made that art his pecu- 
liar ftudy. No other poet has fliewn fo profound 
a knowlege of the power of founds, or the force 
of expreflion from a proper arrangement of words. 
No writer of antiquity has fliewn more perfeS 
fkill in the whole art of eloquence, than he has 
difplayed in the fpeeches of Saian and his fallen 
crew. Whoever examines carefully his account 
of the proceedings at the Pandaemonium in his 
fecond book, will find, that in the fpeeches of 
Satan himfclf, of Moloc, Belial, Mammon, and 

• To this caufe might [*obably be owing, the forci- 
ble expreflion fe much admired in oneof thecartooak.:. 
where St. Paul is reprefeDted in the a^ion of piadMp^ 
to the Athenians. 
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eC the fpeaker. Thefe are the beaaties which par- 
tieoUriy diftinguiih his plays, in the reprefenta- 
tion ait leafti and fufficiently make amends for all 
the irregularities of his drama . Whilft the works ^ 
dfmoft of our other writers^ who have great ad« 
vantages over him in other refpeSs, thro* want ' 
oTfltill in this eflential art, are heard withlan^ 
^or, or difguft* And this will be found the heft 
reaibn why many plays^ ftill give delight in the- 
clofet, which are infupportable on the ftage. The- 
feme verfes may give pleafure to the eye^ which' 
are tedious to the ear ; the ftyle^ which is not eafy 
to the fpeaker^ becomes difagreeable to the 
hearer ; and no man can write well for the fpeak* 
' er, who can not ipeak well himfclf. 

To obviate all the obje6Hons which may be 
raifed againft the hypothefis which I have laid 
down, and to invalidate the arguments of the ma- 
ny writers on this fubjeft, would far exceed the 
compafs and defign of this work. I have con- 
tented myfelf at prefent with endeavouring to 
make this opinion appear not improbable, and 
with curforily taking notice of fuch obvious ob* 
jedions as were moft likely to occur at firft view. 
I fhail therefore leave the fuller proof to a future 
opportunity, and make no doubt but that the 
clofer the examination is, the more will <he 
opinion be juftified, I (hall conclude my argu- 
ments upon this head with one, which, to me at 
leaft, appears an unanfwerable proof that the 
imitative arts borrowed their aids from oratory^ 

not 
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not oratory from the imitative arts : that is, fup* 
pofmg that the makers in the imitative arts co- 
pied from the orators and their auditories, the va« 
rious ejcpreiTions of paflion, Arc. it is clear that 
they immediately took them from life, from na- 
ture ; whereas on a fuppofition that the orators 
borrowed their (kill from thc'compofition in the 
imitative arts, it is clear that they did not copy 
frdm nature, but from artificial works, ami con- 
Cequently could not have arrived at fo perfeS an 
imitation in their way, at the other mafters ; a 
point contradided by fad, and the concurrenf 
tcftimony of their cotemporaries. 

But wliether the hypothefis be proved to bt 
right, or not, it is at lead to be wifhfcd that it 
were fo ; and more particularly by the people of 
Great Britain than any other nation upon earth. 
Becaufe from the very nature of their conftitution» 
and their happinefs in being pofleflTed of fo fine a 
language, they are now the only people under the 
fun capable of carrying the oratorial art to as high 
a degree of perfedion as the Greeks and Romans ; 
and confequently the only people who have it in 
their power to bring the imitative arts to matu- 
rity. This, if believed or known, would be no- 
little incitement to induftry, and no fmall induce- 
ment to apply with the utmoft afliduity to the 
ftudy of eloquence ; an art of itfelf fo defirabic, 
and attended with fuch immediate benefit to the 
poflfeflbri, but which would acquire a new value, 
and become a national concern, if it were kiiovra 
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to be produSive of fuch noble confequenccs, hj 
it's influence on the other arts. Whereas, on a 
contrary fuppofition, ihould the opinions hitherto 
delivered upon this fubjed be eftablifhed^ that ge- 
nius is a cafual produdion arifing from fome 
lucky circumftances of air and climate, which 
have an influence «upon the animal fpirits, and 
from a happy conformation of (he organs of the 
brain, &c. it is evident that all induftry nruft be 
difcouraged, as labour mud prove ineffedual ia 
all countries not poflelTed of fuch a happy climate, 
and in all perfons who may not fuppofe themfelvet 
formed with that lucky ilruSure of the organs* 
However advocates for fuch opinion3 may fhtw 
their own ingenuity, by the invention of many 
fpecious arguments to fupport them, I ihould be 
glad to know what benefit mankind is to reap 
from their labours ? or what reward they (hould 
expeS, even if they were capable of demonftrate- 
ing principles, which indeed, in their own na?* 
ture, can be founded upon "nothing but conjee* 
ture; and which^ if believed, might be productive 
of great mifchief, and could not poflibly do any 
good ? For upon a proof of their fyflem, whole 
nations, as well as individuals, muft lay afide. all. 
attempts in the liberal arts, from an utter defpait 
of meeting with fuccefs. 
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C HA P. XII. 

GtoH eonfequencu, to Great Britain^ Jhould the aiovt 
Dpinians be found to be true. 

m 

/^ N a fuppofition that my hypotbefis is well 
^^ founded, and that the perfeQion of eloquence 
would neceflarily bring on the perfeQion of the 
liberal arts, I can not help here indulging myfclf 
in a view of the many glorious advantages which 
' would refult from it to Great Britain. Let us 
only fuppofe that thfs arts were in as high per* 
feSIon here a3 at Athens or Rome, (and I (hall 
hereafter fliew from certain difcoveries and ad- 
vantages, which time has given us over the an* 
lients, that ihey may be carried to a much higher 
pitch) what muft neceflarily be ' the confequence 
to this country ? 

Had we amongfl us fuch excellent painters and 

fculptors as thofe of ^d, their works would fooit 

call upon the attention of the public to have fuit- 

able edifices raifed to be the repofitories of thefe 

treafures. Upon proper encouragement there 

would not be wanting men of true genius and ca* 

pacity in architeSure, who, applying themfelvet 

wholly to the ftudy of that art, might rival thofe 

great antients, the ruins of whofe works excite in 

vs fuch admiration, * ' A propofal for building 

^ a parliament- houfe, courts of juftice, royal pa- 

^ lace, and other public edifices, fuitabl^ to the 

^ dignity of the nation,* would not thttv Vi^Xwx-^- 

• BiOiop of Cloync. 
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cd at as a vain affair; but thefc would be confi- 
dered as works of nqceflity, and of the utmoft 
benefit to the country. If all the public buildings 
as well as private palaces (for fuch may fevera! 
houfes.of our nobility be termed) had been raifed 
in^the true ftyle of architeSure ; and if thefe were 
every where adorned with pieces of painting and 
fculpture, exceeding thofe of all other countries, 
would. liot London be the grand emporium of 
arts, as (he alreadjr is of commerce? Would not 
perfohs flock hither from all parts of the world to . 
fgjd and admire thefe works ? Does not her very 
fifuation» and the eafe with which her fhores are 
acceffible to people from all corners of the earthy 
give England a natural right in this refpe^ over 
all other countries in the world? And has not 
France ravifhed thb from her merely by art and. 
indudry? Can it be doubted, confidering our 
gteat advantages in point of natural beauties, if 
wie excelled the French alfoin thofe of the arti- 
ficial kind, but that London would be more refort- 
ed to by travellers from all parts of the earth than 
Paris ? Nay, fliould we not; draw over the French 
themfelves in as great abundance, as the Englifh- 
npw travel into France? Would not this be the 
fureft means of increafing the wealth and power 
of England ? Her wealth, from the money brought 
m by fuch a concourfe of foreigners, and • from 
the difpofal of the mod valuable of her commodi- 
ties, produced by the ingenuity of her artifts (an 
inexhauflible fund) over the whole earth: her 
power, from the great figure (he muft make, and 
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the high eftimation in which (he mufl be held by 
all other nations ; a point of more real confe- 
quence than extent of territory or number of 
forces ; which has been fufficiently exemphfied io 
the little commonwealth of Athens. 

All the commerce which Great Britain carries 
on in it's feveral branches does not contribute in ; 
any degree to her advantage, fo much as it.iingic ' 
traffic would do in fuch commodities, as are niou 
ceffarily produced by a proper cultivatiort of the . 
liberal arts. Nor could any thing fo efFeSually 
promote her wealth, her power, her glory, and 
let me add, her fafety. To be convinced of this, 
we need only take a view of tht caufcs of the 
prefent fplendor of France. Is flie not indebted 
for her flourifhing ftate chiefly to her attention to 
the arts ? By giving due encouragement to paint- 
ing and fculpture, ihe has produced many ma-^ 
fters, at leaft of comparative excellence, in thie * 
arts of deflgning, colouring, engraving, chafing, 
&c. And how gret^ly by this means has fhe en^ 
Jhanced the price of her manufa£lures, in filk$, 
laces, ornamental plate, all forts of toys and 
fafliions ? That it is merely owning to a fuperiori- 
ty in point of fafliion and defign, that the . 
French commodities are fo much fought after, is 
evident from this circumftance, that the £ngli(h 
artifans are univerfaliy allowed to exceed them in 
point of goodnefs of workmanfhip ; and had they 
the advantage in other refpeds alfo, what infi- 
nite fums might be faved to this nation, that are 
now <:arried into France to enrich our eneimt&l 
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and what large treafures might bcbrought into 
this ifland from the other countries of the world, 
and even from France herfelf, to purchafe fuch 
commodities as fliould be confefledly fuperior to 
theirs ? Would not this be the true way to bring 
down the power of France, by cutting oifF the 
fources of her wealth ? Would not this be the 
mcims of leffening the admiration of her neigh- 
hours,. and of raifing the glory of Britain upon 
her ruins? And would not the weaknefs of France 
he the..fafety of England? Let us therefore fup- 
pofe that architeSure, fculpture, with the feveral 
:arts dependent on it, painting, poetry, and mu* 
fie, were in as high a degree of perfe6Hon here 
as at Athetis, and confequently fo far fuperior 
with regard to their ftate in France that there 
could be no fort of competition ; would not En- 
gland in this cafe be the country reforted to by 
the travellers of the whole world? Would not 
otlr language be learned, and our noble authors 
ftudied by the people of all nations ? Would not the 
perfed knowiege which muft then be fpread of our 
nobl^conftitution, of our religion, of the glorious 
writings of our philofophers and divines, ftrike 
them with awe and veneration, and make them 
acknowlege an undoubted fuperiority in us over 
alPother countries ? Would not London in this 
cafe become the capital not of England, but of 
the world ; and England be confidered as a queen 
among the nations ? On -the contrary, what would 
he the ftate of France in this cafe ? Would {he not 
fink proportionably low as England ihould be 

raifed^ 
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raifed ? Should ours come to be (ludied and uni^j 
verfally known, the poverty of iheir languaj 
would, upon com pari fon, bring it into contemptjt' 
and of courfe into negleS. Tbey would no long, 
cr liave fuch crowds of foreigners reforting tBj 
iheir capital, whofc refidence amongftthemcort* 
tributes fo largely to iheir wealth. They would' 
no longer give the laws of fafhion to Europe, 
but receive them from us. Their fanlaftical pieces 
of workmanfliip, calculated to captivate the ig- 
norant and capricious, w»uld no longer ftand the 
teft, when compared with fuch as were fuperior 
in point of true talle founded upon good fenfe. 
Deprived of this fort of merchandife, (he coul< 
have no other refourcc, as the natural produce 
her foil will fcarce afford fufficient for the main' 
tenance of her natives. Thus that kingdom 
be reduced to the degree of weaknefs, which 
the necefiary confequence of loo large extent 
territory without a fufficient number ofinhabit- 
ants. The bulk of the people would be poor and 
■wretched thro' want of induflry, which would of 
courfe flag with commerce ; and the fpiriis of the 
better fort would decay with ihc glory of their 
country; fince nothing has contributed fo much 
to excite in them their high notions of honour, as 
the fancied greatnefs of their Monarque, and the 
apparent fuperiorily which their country has 
ed, by great art, in many points, over 
neighbours. But fliould the fpells and ch 
by which flie has fafcinated all the nations rourt( 
her, once be broke i Ihouldthe fuj^uoi ^twiisoS. 
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Britain prevail, and fliine forth in it's fplendor; 
the boafted glory of France would vanifh like a 
mift before the morning fun. When the eyes of 
Europje (hbuld- ^e opened, and the true light 
(hine before them, they would wonder how they 
^otild have been fo long impofed ui>on by falfe 
Uppearances, and tinfel glidening. Thus funk in 
thfe ieftimation of their neighbours^ the French 
tvould foon fink in their own ; and in a (hort time^ 
.far from tbinkir>g of attacking others, they would 
fcarce he able to defend themfelves. 

If the perfeSion of the liberal arts would be 
the means of raifing Great Britain, in point of 
glory and power, above all her neighbours; nei- 
ther would' it contribute lefs to her domeftic o^ 
der, health, and happinefs* Thefe depend upon 
the morality of a nation ; and it can be demion- 
flrated, that the morality of a people fo circum- 
fianced as we are, and under fuch a conftitution, 
mud in a great meafure depend upon a proper 
cultivation of the arts. This I (hall attempt to 
do in the following manner. From the nature of 
our fituation, which has brought on an extenfive 
commerce, much wealth is neceffarily poured in 
upon us. This, from the nature of our conftt- 
ution, is more equally diffufed thro' the inhabit- 
ants, and becomes more certainly their property 
than under any other form of government .A fu*^ 
perfluity of wealth of courfe ipcreafes a defire of 
pleafure (fo natural to man) as it furnifhes thofe 
who are poflefled of it with the means of grati« 
fying that deilre. Now it mny be confidently 

a(rerte<^ 
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alTerted, that no nation upon earthy in proportion 
to the number of it's inhabitants^ contains fo 
maity individuals poffeffed of more wealth than is 
requifite to fupply the neceflaries of life, as En- 
gland : confequently, that there is no nation ivhefe. 
a defire of pleafiihe is likely to be fo epidemic. 
Upon the right direSion of this deiirejhereforp 
will the morality and happinefs of the people in ' 
a great meafure depend. 

Pleafures are of three kinds ; intelleSuat, which r.-"; 
arife from the culture of .the underftanding ; fen- ' 
fitive, from the gratification of the appetites and 
paflions ; and refleSive, from the powers of the 
imagination. To obtain the firft requires ctofe 
ftudy, labour, and application; they are likel]^ 
therefore only to be purfued by fuch as have their 
fortunes to make : the fecond are common to all 
men, as well as to brutes : and the laft feem to be 
particularly calculated for thofe whofe independ* 
cut fortunes render it not nece(&ry to take the 
pains requifite to arrive at the higheft degree of 
intelleaujJ pleafure, and*yet whofe reafon may 
be fufficiently improved not to give themfelves 
wholly up to fenfual gratifications. 

The higheft pleafures of imagination arife Yrom 
the imitative arts. It is of the utmoft confequence 
therefore to an opulent nation, that they ihould 
be in a proper degree of perfcSion. Thefe plea- 
fares, being of a middle kind between the rational 
and fenfitive^ and, partaking of both, are pro- 
dudive of good or bad confequences according as 
they incline mod. to one or the other. 
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When the rational is predominant^ they (horten 
the road to wifdom^ and exhibit virtue in the mod 
amiable light: they enlarge the underftanding, 
and better the heart. But, when the fenfitive 

prevails, they become bawds to the paflions, and 
only ferve to extend the empire of vice and ig- 
norance. 

The troth of this will fufficiently appear, iipoki 
coniidering the different eSeds produced by the 
arts, according as they are employed in the caufe 
of virtue, or of vice. Nothing can convey in- 
ftru3ion with delight, qinoble the mind^ or en- 
large the heart fo much, as good poems, pl^ySf 
pieces of oratory, painting, and fculpture, repre- 
fenting great and glorious adions and perfons. 
Nothing can fo eiFe£tuall.y debauch the mind and 
corrupt the heart, as the proftitution of thefe arts 
to lewd and fenfual purpofes. 

The morality of a nation depends therefore 
more upon the right direSion of the imitative, 
arts than is imagined. The example of the no- 
bility, gentry, and perfons of independent for- 
tunes, is ever followed by the lower clafs of peo- 
ple : and, when that leads to fenfuality, the whole 
nation will of courfe be corrupt. Nor can I fee, 
as matters are circumftanced, but that the rich 
mud, by a fatal neceiEty, be plunged into vice. 
Wealth of courfe makes pleafure their chief ob« 
je£t That of the rational kind is too laborious for 
perfons whofe minds and bodies have been ren- 
dered effeminate and indolent from the eaGnefs pf 
their circumftanges* Whilft they are impelled to 

the 
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the fenfual by paffionsfrom within, and are allur- 
ed by excitements from without, they naturally 
fall into gratifications of this kind, from the eafe 
with which they are obtained. If, therefore, the 
pleafures of imagination, which alone CQuld hit)d|(r 
them from being abforbed in thofe, by filling up 
their time with delight, inftead of being of the 
fame fide with virtue, fhould become confederates 
with vice ; would not all reftraints be taken o^ 
from their unruly appetites ? would they not be 
plunged into fenfuality by double violence ? would 
they not be allured to it by double charms ? 

If we compare the ftate of England with any 
other country, we fhall find, from the very na- 
ture of our conftitution, that the cultivation and 
proper diredion of the pleafures of imagination 
are mor^ effential to us than to any other people 
upon earth. In defpotic governments people may 
be reftrained by fear from indulging too much in 
fenfual pleafures *, to the prejudice of fociety and 
government. In republics, rewards, honours^ 
and emulation, may fpirit up perfons of the high- 
eft birth and fortune to laborious ftudies, and to 
dedicate themfelves chiefly to pleafures of the ra- 
tional kind f. But in Britain, where the rich 
need not fear punilhmerits, and where rewards 
are not the neceflary confequences.of improved 
abilities; nothing can poiSbly hinder peffons of 

* Of this there is a remarkable inftance in the abf^ 
tinence of the Turks from wine. 

f The hiflories of the Greek and Roman republics 
abound with iofiances of tnis fort. 

R 2 vcvA^^^\A«^x. 
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independent fortunes from laying themfelves out 
chiefly for the gratification of their fenfuat appe- 
iites, but a true tade for the liberal arts, and a 
right enjoyment of the pleafures of imagination. 
: Nothing elfe can form a fuflScient barrier againft 
the devaftations of luxury, and the inevitable dc- 
ftruQion which is ever it*s attendant. A learned 
luxury does not add fo much to the ornament, as 
theflrength of a nation. It ennobles the mind^ 
jand excites an ardor for great and heroic atchieve- 
ments. It gives an higher relilh fox liberty and 
virtue, and tcacbes men how to fet a true value 
on thofe inefiimable bleilings. It is an antidote 
againft the poifonoua qualities of exceffive wealth, 
^nd makes fuperfluity falutary to a nation. There 
Is no fear that money can be poured too faft into 
;i country, or be produfltive of any bad effeSs, 
where the arts flourifli, and a general good tafle 
for them prevails.* In fuph cafe, the endeavours 
%o merit reward would jncreafe in proportion to 
the pow,er of rewarding ; the number of artifts, 
|to the number of encouragers ; and no fund of 
wealth can be more copious or inexhauftible th^ 
the fund of genius. Let us fuppofe this to be the 
fiate of Britain ; jet us fuppofe a fufficient number of 
feal artiAs, and a fufEcient quantity of true tade in 
the people ; how glorioufly mi^ht the fuperfluity of 
the rich be employecfin rewarding merit, in en-» 
couraging genius, and in purchaiing their nofole 
produ3ions? How much more delightfully to 
themfelves, as well as begeflcially to their country, 
;q(iighc their time be employed in the (ludyof 

thefc 
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agreeable arts, and in ihe rational enjoy* 
ments which they beftow ; than in gaming, 
ing, and all other raodilh amurcmenti? 

It was to the want of plearures of this kin£ 
that all the great empires of the world diJeflv 
owed llieir deftruflion. When conqueft Introj 
duced weakh, and wealth ilimulated a deHre 
pleafure, the rich had none lo chufe hot of t 
fenfual kind. Intemperance debafed their mind^ 
and enervated their bodies. Thus they fell i 
cafy prey lo the firfl warlike people that aitackeoj 
them. The con(]aeror5 in their turn, allured bJ 
the fame delights, were dilTolved in vo!upiuou{§ 
nefs, and met with the fame fate from fome mori 
hardy people. Thus fell the mighty empires t 
the Affyrians, Perfians, Medes, /Egyptians, i 
i( it be faid that Athens and Rome alfo fell, t 
the liberal arts were carried in both places to tha 
higheft perfeQion, it can be (hewn that their ruiti 
was not owing to (he fame caufe. The fi am in J 
of thofe ftates were bad, the vitals were unfound jT 
and, far from wondering at their difiblution, we 
ought only to he furprifed how they lafled fo longv 
It can be Hiewn, that the cultivation of the arts 
contributed much to prolong their date; but no 
remedy could have been etfeflual, when the dif- 
eafc was mortal. With refpe£t to Aihcns, it is 
well known that ftie was indebted for her rife, 
and the great figure (he made in the world, to the 
arts ; but her ambition increafed wJlh her flouri(hT 
ing flate, and far exceeded her power. The ex^ 
uerae jealoufy which the Athema.n& \\a.i o^ VJcvevt 
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liberty, by it's excefs^ degenerated into a vice ; 
and the oftracifm^ introduced by it, often brought 
them into danger, by depriving the flate of it's 
. ableft guardians. It is true that the empire of the 
Xea gave Athens a power, to which fhe was not 
at all entitled from the fmall extent of her terri- 
tories. The obfervation made by Montefquieu 
upon this head is well worth the attention of 
every Englifhman. The paflage is this. * But 

* this Athenian lordfhip of the feas defcrves to 

* be more particularly mentioned. Athens, fays 

* Xenophon, rules the fea : but as the country of 

* Attica is joined to the continent, it is ravaged 

* by enemies, while the Athenians are engaged in 

* diftant expeditions. Their leaders fufl^r tlieir 

* lands to be deftroyed, and fecure their wealth 
^ by fending it to fome ifland. The populace^ 
^ who are not pofleffedof lands, have nouneaff^ 
^ nefs^ But if the Athenians inhabited an iflam^ 

* and, befides this, enjoyed the empire of the h9^ 

* they would, as long as they were poflfefled of 
^ thefe advantages, be able to annoy others, and 
^ at the fame time be out of all danger of being 
^ annoyed.' Montefquieu's obfervation upon the 
above pafTage from Xenophon is this; • One 

* would imagine that Xenophon was fpeaking of 

* England.'. 

Here we may fee that the naval power of 

Athens mud have received continual checks from 

the nature of her fituation ; and that her vi^ries 

■ at fea might at any time be ballanced by the de- 

Rru&ion or her territories) and even her city. In 
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this refpeS therefore it will at once occur what an 
amazing advantage Great Britain has over her. . 
But when we confidcr the fmall numbejtjrf her ci- 
tizens, which feldom amounted to ftbre than " 
twenty thoufand, wc (hall rather have ^afion to 
wonder at the degree of power to which her ftate 
was raifed, and that (he was able fo long to main-' 
tain it, than at it's deftruSion. The utmoft a£li- 
vity in each individual was abfolutcly neceflary to' 
the prefervation of fo fmall a body. When there- 
fore the ftudy of philofophy became pretty general 
amongft them ; when the contemplative was pre- 
ferred to the adive life; when perfons of the 
greateft abilities amongd them withdrew from 
public affairs to the confideration of their own 
private happincfs.; the ftate was of courie deprived 
of the beft heads to dircGt it, and the bravef^ hearts 
to defend it. And this alone was fufficient to bring 
on the ruin of Athens. 

If we even add, that the very means which 
raifed them to greatnefs, if not properly reftrain- 
ed, mud produce their deftru^ion ; that the too 
great indulgence to a love * of the liberal arts 
muft have had as bad effeds with r^fpefl to the 

• The love of the arts muft have got t© a moft 
vicious heightj when the people expended larger fums 
in the decorations of their theatre than in a long war ^ 
and when they would not confent, even tho' reduced 
to extremity, that any part of the fund raifed for the 
iupport of their public diverlions (hould be applied to 
the exigencies of the ftate, and voted him an enemy to 
bis country who fiiould maiie fucVk 9l mo\AOt^% .^ , 

R 4 * ^^^"^ 
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fafety of fuch a fmall body, as the love of vice in 
larger dates : if we allow that a learned luxury, 
beconuDg epidemical amongft a few thoufands, 
might jflkffedually difqualify them from the adi- 
vity neMPary to the prefervation of their country^ 
as that oi the fenfual kind amongft millions ; the 
argument will not be condufive againft the arts 
tbemfelves, but againft the abufe of them : nor 
fiiould it be any difcouragement to the cultivation 
of thofe arts in another country other wife cir- 
cumftanced. The ftate of Athens in this cafe 
muft as neceflarily become a bankrupt, as a man 
of a private fortune would endeavour, in thefe 
forts of expences, to emulate a prince* But we 
may fay that, the eflate of Britain, with refped 
to that of Athens, is immenfe ; and that (he may 
aSord to lay cut in fliperfftiities what would have 
beggared the other. Were -a number equal to 
the whole body of the citizens of Athens employed 
here wholly in the libera! arts, they^. would not 
be miHed in the ftate > and there would ftifl be 
many millions left, out of which guardians might 
be chofen for the public fafety, both in point of 
counfel and valour. 

Yet we fee, under alf their di fad vantages, what 
fioble efforts this polifhed people made for their 
liberty (efforts never known in thofe undone by 
fenfual luxury) and how long their fatewas defer* 
«d by the oratory of one fingk man. 

The defirudion of the Roman republic was al- 
fo owing to a conftitutional difeafe. The efta- 
bliihn;ient of the tribuoitial authority was an in- 
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curable wound in the very vitals of this ftatfr^ 
This is admirably explained by the all-piercing 
genius of our Shakcrpear, where h» makes Co^ 
riolanus fay» 

* * And my foul tikey 
' To know, when two authorities are up^* 
^ Neither fupreme, how foon confufion 
' May enter 'twixt the gap of both^ and take' 
^ The one by the other.* 

This was the fource of perpetual feuds andcon-r^ 
teds; and the people at length, grown weary of 
fuch an unquiet and turbulent life, were prepared 
to welcome any. change of government. Every 
one who is acquainted with the (lory of Sylla 
mud fee, that his- tyranny might have jtaken place 
fooner, had it not been for his extraordinary mo* 
deration. And it is well known-thaf, . as Demo* 
fthenes for feme time refptted tke fate of Athens, fa 
did Cicero, by his eloquence, that of Rome ; which ' 
otherwife, inflead of a Casfar,. might have- owned 
Cataline for a mafter. But it is well worth ob* 
ferving, that Rome never appeared in fuch glory^ 
never enjoyed fuch happinefs at home, nor was fe 
much refpeSed abroad, as during the time that the 
arts flouriflied in their higheft degree of pcrfeSion. 
When they difappeared, fenfuality alone took 
place, produced the fame effeds at Rome as in 
other great empires, and brought about her total' 
deftrudion. She depended on her conquefts, and 
univerfal. dominion, for her prefcrvation j but the 

* Coriolanus^ aft iii. fcene u. 
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empire peri(hed by it's own unwieldinefs, and 
Rome fell by her own ftrengtb. Here we may 
take notice of the advantage which Great Britain 
has over thofe two famous nations, from her very 
Jituation. As an ifland, fhe is trtt from the dan- 
gers to which Athens was always expofed : and 
as an ifland alfo, ihe is reflrained from that fatal 
defire of extending her cpoqnefts, which has ever 
proved the ruin of all ambitious countries. 

Since therefore the arts might be of fuch ad- 
vantage to the profperity of Britain ; fince we 
might enjoy all the benefits refulting from them^ 
in as high a degree as the Athenians did, without 
any dangerous confequences to be feared from 
them f fince they might contribute to our glory 
as much as they did to that of Rome, whilft they 
refided there, without fear of their vanifhing fo 
foon, as the native excellence of our conftitution 
affords ftrong hopes of it's prefervation ; what 
caufe can be affigned that they have hitherto 
made fo fmali a progrefs in this i^and ? Is there 
any thing in the foil not congenial to them ? Is 
there an impoffibility of their flouriihing here? 
This is worth enquiry. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. xiir. 

Wbetbir it is not probable that the arts migbt at' 
rive at as high a pitch in this country^ as at 
-. AtbenrorRnmif 

T T has been before obfcrvedj that fo the per- 
^ fedion of the imitative arts, four things are 
chiefly necefTarjf ; viz. genius, application, proper 
fubje£l6» and fuitable inftruments. Let us fee 
bow the people of Great Britain (land withrefpc£t 
to thefe four articles. And firft, as to genius. 

The inftadces of the force of genius in the na- 
^ tives of this country with regard to the imitative 
arts are too many and too apparent to need any 
enumeration. Whereever they have had living 
fubjeds to draw from, they have not failed to 
produce the flrongefl refemblance, and the mofl 
forcible exprelEon. If they have failed in the 
more exalted views of human nature, it is ble- 
caufe there were no where proper objeds in life tO' 
be found, from which they might receive the im- 
preffion. Hogarth has admirably reprefented fuch' 
nature as he found. Our writers of comedy have 
out-done ail the red of the wotld in the variety aa 
well as exa6l drawing ^of the chara£lers from thr 
life*. Our tragic authors indeed,, one onlyex* 
eepttdr for the above reafon have fallen very fliort 
in theirs.. Mr. Garrick mud be allowed to be 
inimitable 'in the reprefentation of fuch* comic 
charit&ra^ as be has an opjportunity of obfervin^ 
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in the world;: nor does he fall fbort of equal per-» 
feSion in fucb parts of tragic cbarafiers as can be: 
tak'en from life. The forcible and natural ex- 
preffion of his madnefs in Lear couM hardfy ha^»e 
been reprefented in fuch lively colours, had he not 
borrowed it from the fchool of nature^ from Bed- 
lam. This reminds me of the excellent figures. 
x>f the two lunatics done by Cibber. Nor caruit 
be doubted from the phce where they ftand, and 
the opportunities which he mud have had, but that 
the admirable expreflion to be feen in tfaofe ftatues 
was taken immediately from life; This is the 
more likely when it is-confidered that none of his 
ether works contributed much to his honour, in 
which, like the reft of his fraternity, he probably 
contented himfelf with copying other mafters. 

But tho' there never had been any mftance of 
this fort, tho' there never had been any produSion 
in the arts worthy of admiration, I flieuld not ftill 
hefitate to conclude, that Great Britain has abound- 
ed more with genius than any other country in ijie 
globe; however, it has been obfcured for want of 
encouragement, or buried thro*' want of opportu- 
nity to difplay itfelf: for this- unanfwerable reafon ^ 
that the perfeAion ef the imitative arts is more 
fieceflary to the w«ll-being of Britain, than to any 
ether nation upon earth ; and providence furniihes 
all countries, in the moft liberal manner^ with 
whatever is moft neceflary to their well-beingw 
But we do not want inftances; no, by the im- 
mortal names of Milton and Shakefpcar, we do 
«ot want inftances of thenobleft kind } When we 
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conlider the hillory of thefe men, and theeoncur- 
rence of wonderful circumftances which produced 
their admirable writings', there appears to be 
fomething miraculous throughout. As to Milton, 
t* is well known that he pafled ihe mod vigorous 
of his years in (tate affairs, and difagrceable con- 
troverfies. Had he not outlived Cromwell, we 
Jhould never have known him as a favourite of the 
mufes. After ihe reftoration, if his life had not 
been preferved by extraordinary meatis, when he 
was particularly marked out for dcHru^ion ;. the 
Paradifeloft had never been written, and that firft 
(nF poets would never have thrown fuch a lullre on 
the Englifli nation. And under what circuni- 
(lances was this great work performed ? DiftrelTed 
in his afl^irs, deprived of hU fight, advanced in 
years, tormented by the moft aculc difordcrs, 
furpounded with perils, and the objeS of haired 
and contempt to the greateft part of his country- 
men. Under fuch circumftanccs was the nobleft 
poem, thai ever appeared in any age or country, 
begun and finilhed. What but the moft vivid 
genius tliat ever animated a human bread could 
have infpired fuch an undertaking, or ftipported 
him in the profecution of it ? But when we conft- 
der the poor reward which attended his labours, 
the cold reception which his work met with in 
that taAelefs age; that it lay for a long time on his 
bookfeller's hands as wade paper ; what fliall we 
fay to his perfeverance under thefe difcourage- 
sients, to his writing other pieces inimitable ia 
their kind} and only excelled by his own greiU 
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work? Can it be accounted for on anj other priiK 
ciple thfan that he was favoured with, a larger por« 
tion of etherial fire> than ever yet was bellowed 
on mortal ? 

The ftory of Shakefpear is well known* That 
he had but a flender education^, and fenred an «p- 
prenticefhip^ in a country town, to a mechanical 
trade, in which occupation he might probably 
have continued all his days, had not the danger 
mcurred on account of a youthful frolic in deer- 
ffcaling forced him to fly to London. There 
chance and want^ not any fpurrings of genius,, 
led him to the ftage. At that tinie it was the 
cuftom to ad plays in the day-time, and perfons 
oihdiion, inftead of going in coaches, ufed to 
ride to the theatre. The firff employment of 
our Shakefpear was to hold fome of their horfet 
for hire ; which for a time aflbrded him a liveli- 
hood. Being often obferved by fome of the per- 
formers in this low office, and having fometfaing. 
promiHng in his afped, he was at length intro* 
duced behind the fcenes in quality of prompter's 
boy. Such were the beginnings, fuch was the in- 
trodudion of that great genius into that field of 
adion, where he afterwards difplayed his powers 
in fo aftonifhing a manner. Here is another glare- 
ing inftance of the fuperiority of Englifh genius 
over that of all other countries.. For by the force 
of that alone, without education, without oppor- 
tunities of improvement, without the excitements 
of fame, or confiderable profit, when the ftage 
was as yet in it's infancy^ and the national taftie 

nniverfally 
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unlverrally bad ; has this man ouldone, in the moit 
cffencial points of his art, all the great writers of 
Greece and Rome, who were amply fupplicd with- 
al! pofTibie means of cultivating their taltnts to ihe 
utmofV, who were ftimulated lo dlfplay ihem in 
the higheft perfedion, by the moft ample rewards, 
ihal ambition, love of fame, or defire of wealth 
could grafp at. 

Thefe two great men Teem to have been placed 
by the hand of Providence upon an eminence, 
hke two large beacons, lo illuminate the land; 
that his goodnefs might be feet> by all, and hii 
waysjuftified toman: to fliew his parental care 
over his creatures, in fupplying them with what- 
ever is needful to their happinefs: to give an evi- 
dent proof of hisjuft diftributions, that, as Britain 
flood more in need for genius than any other 
country in the world, fo he had fupplied it with » 
larger ihare. But, tho' the Almighty may fome- 
times work wonders, in compalTion to our weal^ 
neCs, and to aOill our blindnefs; yet, when our 
eyes are opened, and proper informalion received, 
all is done on his part ; and we are left to oiirfclves 
to make a proper ufe of the grace which he has 
vouchfafed to us. Tho' two have arifen amongft 
us who fecm to have been infpired, and to have 
been conduced to their point ofperfeQion by 
means preternatural; yet it is from application 
and encouragement alone that we can hope to 
fee many fuch. For want of thefe, who can tell 
how many Miltons may have been loll in the pur- 
fuits of worldly interefl and grandeur, and how 
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many Shakefpears may have been hid behind' • 
counters? If we continue in the fame inattention 
to fuch material points, who can tell how manjr 
prefent^ and future geniufes, capable of contri- 
buting to the benefit and ornam^ent of this country, 
in the higheft degree, may Be wholly abforbed in* 
woildly purfuits ?• 

Upon the whole it may be conckided with cen- 
rainty, that it \s not for want of genius that Bri- 
tain has not excelled alt other countries in the 
liberal arts; but fomething elfe; what that is let 
us now enquire. The next point to beconfidered 
18 application; 

Application in one country is as much conftitcr- 
tlonal^ as indolence is in another. The difference 
of climates is the caufeof thefe different effeds. 
A happy temperature of air produces the one, 
extremes of heat or cold the other. Tls as paiw- 
fill to the people to be without emrployment in the 
fird, as it is to them to enter upon or continue 
in adion in the lad. In the one they fet themh 
felves to work, in order to avoid oneafinefs; in the 
other they muft be allured to labour by reward 
or driven to it by punifliment. Perhaps there ne- 
ver was a people in the world fo conftitutionaliy 
induftrious as the EngliQi ; nor can all hiftory pror 
duce fo many examples of great works, wherein 
the mental powers are difplayed in the mod extra- 
ordinary manner ; undertaken and carried on with 
ft) little afflftance or encouragement. Their li- 
bours feem to have been the refult of an internal 
taive principle, and to have been bnt little in- 

flucQced 
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inccd by exiernal caufes. If therefore to tl 
conftituliofial aflivily ihere fhould be added | 
tiic aids necelTary to quicken ilielr progrefs, a 
all due encouragement lo chear and enliv 
fpirits in their fatiguing purfuits ; can it be a mfl 
ler of doubl whether the Englifli would exceed a 
ether nations, antienl and modern, as. niuck^ 
application as they do in genius?, 

Proper fubjeas come nexi to be confidered. 
has been already Ihewn, that proper fubje^s-fl 
the imitative arts, which are cakolaied only ^ 
ihe ufe and delight of man, mull be fuch as c 
contribute mod to his advantage and pleafurK 
and that therefore views of human nature, 
moll exalted and beautiful flaie, are the fJHeSi 
fubjeds for imitation, as being raaft lil^ely to t 
fwer thofe ends. To know what that ftate is, 
need only enquire into' thofe points which parcii^ 
larly diilinguiHi the human from the brute crea^ 
tion, and give man the great filperiorJty over all 
other anim.a!s. The moft obvious dinin^ion of 
all is that of fpeech, without which reafon would 
in a manner be ufelefs to us, gy fpeech I do not 
here mean the mere articulation of words, a fa- 
culty which fome birds have as well as we, but 
the power of communicating our thoughts to each 
other in. iheir full force, and imprelTing them 
ftrongly on the minds of the hearers, by means of 
fuitable and concomitant tones, gedures, and 
looks, it is this fort of fpeech which dignifies 
man above all other creatures, and which places 
him in the mail confpicuous ^inl ci( nwm. 
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Atchievements in war^ and deeds of arms, may 
excite our wonder, and aftonifli our fancy ; but 
views of this fort are only of human nature de- 
formed,^ and degraded ; as the higheft courage, 
fhewn on thefe occafions, does not exceed that of 
brute beads. Reafon and the power of commu- 
nicating* it are the great charaderiflics of man; 
and it is from the proper exercife of thefe talent 
alone, that ufeful and delightful views of human 
nature can be taken. A complete orator, when 
he fpeaks in public, prefents at once to view all 
the perfedrons both of mind and body with which 
it hath pleafed God to adorn man, and which are 
never feen together in equal force or beauty in 
any other perfon, or upon any other occa(ioii. 
Here then alone is to be found the true pattern for 
tibe imitative arts, the only juft model for the 
poet, the mufician, tbe painter j the ftatuary to 
copy from. If we therefore ^re more deficient 
in fubjeSs, than the artlfi» of Athens and Rome, 
it mufl be our own fault ; (ince our talents can not 
befaid to be inferior, and fincc we have every ex- 
citement to the«ftudy of oratory which they had, 
and rather in a ftronger degree. 

The laft point to be considered was that of fuit- 
able inftruments. In this refpe3 it can not be 
doubted but that we have amazing advantages 
over the antierits. With regard to mufical inftru- 
ments, from a view of the ftruSvre of theirs, it 
is impoilible they could have been fo perfect as 
thofe of later invention. In painting we tfre 
pofTefled of all the colouri which they had, and 
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^have many fuper-added, by our commerce witli^^^n 



c Eall and Weft-Indies, which mud have been 
unknown to ihem. All inftrumcnis ufed in fcul- 
pture, graving, &c. are wiib us in'ihehiglieft de- 
gree of perfc£tion : and were the Engliih language 
properly cultivated, it would be found to be 
much more complete inArument for the ufe 
poeis than what they were pofTeffed of. 

If therefore upon the whole we escel tlji 
genius, application, and inftruments; wha 
there be wanting to make the arts fiouriih mm 
here than ever they did in Athens or Rome, 
proper fubjefts, and due encouragement ? It hai 
been already ftiewn how proper fubjefls are (o be 
obtained; and due encouragemenl, from the very 
nature of our conftitution, can proceed only fi 
a general good lafte in the people; whtch mi 
arife from the fame Tource as the fubje£t! 
quantity of the one will necelTarily increafe 
proportion to the number of Ihe other. 

When we confider that the cultivation of 
arts is abfolulely neceffary to the well-being of i 
country} that the means are proportioned toll 
necedity ; that, as luxury muil be a necclTary dii 
eafe here, and likely to rage with more violence 
than any where cife, (he grand phyfician increafed 
ihe quantity and power of the medicine; that 
there was an uncommon ftrenglh of conftitulion 
given to ftruggle with the difordcr, and the benign 
influence of the pureft religion fgperadded 
can not but conclude, that this nation has 
more peculiarly favoured by Providet\«. *&.& 
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oihcr upon canb. When wc confider, that from 
our Tcrv utaation we are lefs liable to be attacked 
by enemies ihan any other great people ever were, 
and by the same means we are alfo precluded 
from the tol! v of ambiucn in endeavouring to ex- 
tend c'jr cominions by conqueft, which has evec 
ended ii :r.e ru:r. of the greateft empires; thatthe 
intelledoal faculties were never difplayed in fo 
high a degree as by the natives of this country in 
their iearches ioto [^lofophy, and all manner of 
fidence ; that the people feem to be born with the 
beft natural cirpofitions, and are above all others 
remarkably brave, generous, charitable, and hu- 
mane; why does not Britain at this day ecUpfe in 
all things all other nations that either do or have 
cxifted ? why may flie not promife diiratioo to hes 
Hate 'till time ihall be no more? 

But with all thefe amazing advantages, a view 
of our prcfent fituation, drawn fay a * mafterly 
band, it is to be feared is too juft to leave room 
for fo agreeable a pidure, or to afford fuch flat- 
tering profpeds. The prefent (late of Britain is 
thus reprefented by one of the wifeft men, and of 
the nioft penetrating genius, that any age or coun- 
try has produced. < It mull be owned, that little 

* can be hoped if we confider the corrupt dege- 

* nerate age we live in. I know it is an old folly 
< to make peevilh complaints of the times,, and 
^ charge the common failures of human nature on 

* a particular age. One may neverthelefs venture. 

^ The bUhop of QoYtve. 
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' to affirm, that the prerent hath brought forth" 
' new and portentous villainies, not to be parallel- 

* ed in our own or any other hiftory. Wc have 
' been long preparing for forae great catafTrophe. 
' Vice and villainy have by degrees grown reput- 

* able amongfl us; our infidels have palTed for 

* fine gentlemen, and our venal traitors for men 

* of fenfc, who knew the world. We have made 
■ * a jeft of "public fpirit, and cancelled all refpeft 

' for whatever our laws and religion repute facred. 
' The old Englilh mode% is quite worn off, and, 

* inftead of blufhing for our crimes, we are 
' alhamed only of piety and virtue. In fliort, 
' other nations have been wicked, but we are the 
' firft who have been wicked upon principle. 

' The truth is, our fymptoms are fo bad, that, 
' notwithftanding all the care and vigilance of the 
' legiflature, it is to be feared ihe final period of 

* our (late approaches. Strong conftitullons, whe- 

* iher politic or natural, do not feel light difor- 

* deri. But when they are fenfibly affefled, the 
' difiemper is for the moil part violent, and of III 
' prognoftic. Free governments, like our own, 
' were planted by the Goilis in moft parts of Eu- 
' rope; and, tho' we alE know what they ar< 
' come lOj yet we feem difpofed rather to follow 

* their example than to profit by it. 

• Whether it be in the order of thing), that 

* civil ftates ftiould have, like natural produfls, 

* their feveral periodsof growth, perfeflion, and 

* decay; or whether it be an cffe9, as feems more 
' probablcj of human follj, that as induflry pro- 
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duces wealth, fo wealth (hould produce vice, and 
vice ruin. 

' God grant the time be not near, when men 
(hall fay, this ifland was once inhabited by a re« 
ligious, brave, flncere people, of plain uncor- 
rupt manners, refpeding inbred worth, rather 
than titles and appearances; aflertors of liberty, 
lovers of their country, jealous of their own 
rights, and unwilling to infringe the rights of 
others; improvers of learning and ufeful arts, 
enemies to luxury, tender of other men's lives, 
and prodigal of their own ; inferior in nothing 
to the old Greeks or Romans, and fuperior to 
each of thofe people in the perfeQions of the 
other. Such were our anceftors during their 
rife and greatnefs ; but they degenerated, grew 
fervile flatterers of men in power, adopted epi- 
curean notions, became venal, corrupt, injuri- 
ous ; which drew upon them the hatred of God 
and man, and occafioned their final ruin.' 
This is hut a melancholy pi^re of our prefent 
condition, and affords but a gloomy profpeCl of 
ys^htit is to come. But de republica nunquam de- 
fperandum was an old Roman maxim, and ought 
much more to be a Britifh one. There is a cer- 
tain vigour, an innate ftrength in our conftitution, 
peculiar to ourfelves, which may give us hopes of 
reviving, even when fuch. fymptoms are upon us, 
as in any other age or nation would be reckoned 
fure prognoftics of approaching ruin. We are 
favoured by Providence with (ingular bleffings, 
which no other country ever equally enjoyed. It is 

the 
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the abufe, orneglediof thefe, which has been the 
caufe of our decayj and we only want to know 
and apply them to their right ufe, to be inftantly 
reftored to beaUh, as by a charm. I'his^ as tha 
bifhop of Clp^ne has in another place (I hope) 
prophetically faid, ^ might not only prevent our 
' final ruin, but alfo render us a more happy and 
« flouriihing people than ever.* 

It ia an obfervation of Dr. Swift^ that ' thefe are 
^ few who turn their thoughts to examine how 
' the difeafes in a flate are bred, that haften it's 

* end ; which would however be a very ufeful en- 

* quiry. For ahho' we can not prolong the period 
^ of a commonwealth beyond the decree of heaven, 
^ or the date of it's nature, any more than hu<« 

* man life beyond the flrength of the feminal 
^ virtue; yet we may manage a (ickly conftitution, 

* and preferve a ftrong one 5 we may watch and 

* prevent accidents; we may turn oflF a great blow 
« from without, and purge away an ill humour 

* that is lurking within : and, by thefe, and other 

* fttch methods, render a ftate long-lived, altho* 

* not inimortal.' 

If therefore the caufe of our diforders be once 
known, it will probably not be difficult to find a 
remedy. 
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• CHAP. XIV. 

'7be chief diforders of Britain tr<iUi ioonefautce. 

WHY fliould we look for any other caufe of 
the decay of religion, but the contempt of 
the clergy ? and the contempt of the clergy is 
ftifficiently accounted for from their incapacity to 
difcharge the principal duties of their office, thro' 
a material defed in education. The decay of 
morality lias in all countries ever followed that of 
religion j and this muft be more particularly the 
cafe, where theperfons appointed to be it's teachers 
and guardians are fo unequal to the tafk. 

Want of knowlege, and a quantity of falfe 
knowkge, far worfe than none, are the neceffary 
confequences in a country of not ftudying and 
underftanding the language which is moft gener- 
Ally read. 

The low ftate of the arts is owing to a falfe 
tafie^ and falfe tafle proceeds from a warn of ufing 
the proper means, early in life, of procuring a 
true one. 

If ourlegiflators have at any time afied wrong, 
how could it be otherwife expeSed, when there is 
no care taken in their education to qualify them 
for the difcharge of fo important an office? 

If the balk of our nobility and gentry give them- 
felvcsup to luxury, is it any wonder, when their 
affluence fets them above the more laborious in- - 
veiligations of reafon \ when they are not fupplied 

with 
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with the rational pleafures of imagination, but, on 
the contrary, are debauched by the corrupt (late 
of thofe, and ftill njore ftimulated to gratify fen- 
fua! appetites? 

Is it any wonder that the reft of the nation 
Ihould follow their example? 

The infinite variety of opinions is not at all 
furprifing, nor that there fhould be as many feds 
of philofophers in England as ever have appeared 
in the world ; (ince great pains are taken, in the 
education of youth, to make them acquainted 
with all thefe ; and, at the moft dangerous time of 
life, when the judgement has leaft power, they 
are left to themfelves to adopt what opinions they 
pleafe, and to ftick by fuch as are moft agreeable 
to them. Is it any wonder that their raw ^nd 
weak utiderftandings, bewildered in fuch a maze 
of fyftems, fliould make their efcape from them 
into the Icfs perplexing regions of fcepticifm ? 

That this ifland fhould abound more in fuicide 
than any other country upon earth, will no longer 
appear ftrange, when it is confidered that nothing 
brings the tadium vita fo much as want of em- 
ployment : and no education in the world qualifies 
men lefs for the adive life than ours ; though, 
from the very genius of the people, and the nature 
of our conftitution, that ought to be it's chief end. 
When perfons, born with a reftlefs aSive difpo- 
fition, do not find proper employment, or are en- 
gaged in fuch as ia not fultable to their genius ; 
life becomes a burthen to them. This is a more 
rational way to account for the frcc^vx^tvcj oS.\Jcvax 

S c\\t«\fc^ 
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crime, than to attribute it to tha.pecuUar qualities 
of our air, &c. Why is lb fair a plea offered ; 
why are any arguments urged to palliate fo atro- 
cious a crime } Why is the climate arraigned, and 
Providence blafphemed, to excufe felf-murder, 
upon a principle contrary to reafon and hOt} It 
is to be fuppofed that our climate has been always 
the fame, and yet there was a time when that 
crime was as little known here as in any other 
country. In the reign of Elizabeth, when all 
found employment, it was hardly heard of; and 
ihe great frequency of it has been but of a very 
ihort date, and fince many people have bad little 
to do. A gentleman, in a well-known recent 
inilance, gave the true reafon why it is grown fo 
common, in a letter which, juft before he (hot 
bimfelf, he wrote to his friends, who were then 
waiting for him at a tavern ; wherein he faid, that 
he was weary of buckling and unbuckling his (hoes 
every day, 

. Why is the climate called in upon all occafionsj 
as a general folution for all fuch difficulties as are 
above the capacities of our minute philofophers ? 
Why is it to the cbangeablenefs of that, and to 
liberty, that the variety of manners, difpoiition^, 
tempers, and humours in individuals, the infinite 
number of feds in philoibphy, religion, and poli- 
tics, are imputed? The climate has not always 
produced the fame in this country ; nor has liberty 
done it in others; why may Aey not all be re« 
ferred to their true foorce,, education } By that our 

opinions. 
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opinions and notions are formed ; and by thofe 
our adions are governed. 

How is it poffible that the Britiih conftitution 
can flourifh, when the education of therr youth is 
neither fuited to it's end, it's nature^ or it's prin- 
ciples ? 

In Athens and Rorae there were two fyftems of 
education, which prevailed at two different xras ; 
one in their flourishing, the other in their corrupt 
ftate. In the firft oratory and philofophy were 
united ; and the youth were trained up to be not 
only wife^ but adive members of fociety. In the 
laft philofophy became the only fiudy ; the a6kive 
was changed for the contemplative life; theiv 
time was chiefly employed in empty difquifitions^ 
and difputes about trifles ; they, for the moA part, 
became wife only in their own conceit, and were 
utterly incapacitated from being of any ufe to the^ 
public. By this latter education chiefly was Athens 
deftroyed; and this was the fyftem which was 
adopted at Rome when in her Ibite of flavery and 
corruption. 

Britain had her choice of thefe two methodf^^ 
She has chofen the latter. What confequences 
are to be expeded from it? 

But befides her preference of the worft mode 
of antient education, ihe has adopted into her fy-^ 
flem all the worft of the modern. Every thing 
that is bad in the French is ftudiouily imitated 
by us ; every thing that is good in their inftitutioa 
wholly negleded. 

S 2 MotVV^^QfiV^XXy 
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Montefquieu, m fpeaking of the difference be- 
tween antient and modern education^ fays, * An« 
^ other advantage their education had over ours ; 

* it was never effaced by contrary impreillons. 

* Epaminondas, the lad year of his life^ faid, 

* heard, faw, and performed the very fame things 

* as at (he age when he received the firft princi- 

* pies of his education. m 

* In our days we receive three different or con- 

* trary educations, namely, of our parents, of our 

* mafters, and of the world. What we learn in 

* the latter, effaces all the ideas of the former.' 
If this be really the cafe, bow hopefully has 

the prime of life been employed ? 

To give a fandion to the fentiqnents which I 
have delivered upon this head, I fliall fubjoin a few- 
queries of the bifhop of Cioyne, extraded from 
« pamphlet called the Querift. 
. W hether a general good tafte in a people would 
not greatly conduce to their thriving? and whe- 
ther an uneducated gentry be not the greateft of 
national evils? 

Whether our peers and gentlemen are born 
legiflators ? or whether that faculty be acquired 
by ftudy and reflexion ? 

Whether to comprehend the real intereft of a 
people, and the means to procure it, doth not im- 
ply fome fund of knowlege, hiftorical, moral, and 
political, with a Acuity of reafon improved by 

learning ? 

Whether a wife fiate hath any intereft nearer 

hearty than the education of youth ? 
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What rfght the cideft fon hath to the word 
education ? 

Whether it flioufd not feem worth while to 
ercft a mart of h'terature in this kingdom, under 
wifer regulations, and better difcipline than any irr 
Europe ? and whether this would not be an infal- 
lible means of drawing men and money into the 
kingdom ? 

Whether in any order a good building can be 
made of bad materials? or whether any form of 
government can make an happy flate of bad indi« 

viduals? 

Whether it is poffible that a ftate (hould not 
thrive, whereof the lower part were induftrious^ 
and the upper wife? 

Whether Homer's compendium of education^ 

would not be a good rule for modern educators of 
youth? and whether half the learning and ftudy 
of thefe kingdoms is. not ufelefs, for want of a 
proper delivery and pronunciation being taught in 
our fchools and colleges? 

Upon a review of the whole it muft be allowed, 
that our fyftem of education is extremely defefl:'. 
ive, and that too in fome of the mod eflential 
points. Firft, in not providing properly for the 

f This is a line from a fpeech of Phoenix to Achilles, 
in the 9th book of the Iliad; and may be thus trandated : 
Alike to pra^ife eloquence and valour. 
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fupport of religion, by negle^g to inftrud thofe 
who are to be it's guardians, in the mod neceOary 
qualification of all to the difcharge of their facred 
fundion; as alfo for the fupport of our confiitu- 
tion and civil liberties, in not taking care to train 
up the youth deftined to compofe the augufl; body 
of our legiflature, in fuch arts and ftudies as can 
alone render them capable of jSHing that important 
poft. Secondly, in making the paths of knowfege 
difficult and uncertain, by a total negled of our 
own language. Thirdly, in omitting all care of 
Ithe imitative arts, fo eflfential to the well-being of 
this country. How far the revival of the art of 
oratory may contribute to remedy thcfe defeds, is 
fubmitted to the judgement of the reader. If the 
reafons urged upon that bead fitouM appear to be 
of weight, there is no lover of his country who 
mud not wifh to fee the attempt made» who mud 
not wifh to fee it fucceed. Should therefore an eafy 
and pradicabte plan be propofed, whereby this 
art might be taught by as fare rules, and upon as 
certain principles as any other ; whereby it might 
become open to all perfons who fhould be defirous 
of attaining it, and in a fhort time fpread univer- 
fally thro' the nation : fhould at the fame time a 
fcheme be offered for finifhing the education of a 
gentleman, which, without at all interfering with 
the prefent eftabtifhments either of fchools or coN 
leges, (an attempt which mufl ever prove as un- 
fuccefsful as it is unneceffary) fhould render the 
Engliih youth of fortune more accompliihed, and 

better 
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better qualified For ihe proper difchargc of all du* 
ties and offices in life, ihati any fyftem, not only 
of modern, but antient education, could have ef- 
fe£):ed ; and that this too fliould be accomplifhcd, 
not by an addition to, but a faving of expence ; 
would the defign meet with fuitable encottrage- 
ment? 

Such a plan has the author of this elTay ready to 
lay before the public. But as the fuccefs of it 
(for reafons obvious enough) muft in a great mea- 
fure depend upon a general perfuafion that fuch a 
one would not only be ufeful, but is abfolutely ne- 
ceflary; he has BtH chofen this method of found' 
ing people's opinions upon that head. If 
Ihould jind that the fenlible and candid part 
mankind join ifTue with him, tt will be a fufGcient 
confirmation to him of the truthofhis reafoning, 
and lie wilt proceed with alacrity from a moral 
certainty of fuccefs in his undertaking. But if 
their voice fliould be againfthim, he is far from 
having fuch an opinion of his own underdandjng 
as lo fet it Up in oppofition to theirs. He knows 
when the heart is warmly engaged in any point, 
and the head has for any length of lime been 
chicSy employed in the contemplation of one ofa- 
jcQ, ibat reafon in thefe cafes generally looks thro' 
a falfe medium, and confequently can not fee 
things in their true light. In fuch a cafe, appear- 
ance is often miflaken for reality, and the fmalled 
degree of probability fwelled into the_moft ample 
proof. Perhaps, like another Quixote, he has 
adorned another Dulcinea with all foiU oC vtcai^- 
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nary perfeSions, and k grown cnanioured of the 
creature of his fancy. But tho' he (hould labour 
under the fame fort of diforder^ he has a certain 
diftrufl and diffidence about him^ which are fa- 
vourable fymptoms that it is not incurable. If at 
fome times he is wrapped up in a pleafing deliri- 
um, and thinks that all is real and fubflantial, he 
has much more frequently his hours of doubting. 
In fome of thofe the voice of reafon muft reach 
him, and fet him right whereevcr he has been in 
an error. To the fenfible and judicious he fub- 
mifs his opinions, and by their decifions will he 
j-egulate his future condud. 
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